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Rubies 


By L. Adams Beck 
Author of ‘‘The Splendor of Asia,” ‘‘The Amethyst Scarab,” Ete. 


Burma! Taiecs of her uncounted riches have helped make the history of the world, 
have gone far to point the meteoric rise of nations. For centuries her gold and 
jewels have dribbled in thin streams across continents and seas; inflaming the world 
lust of the Greek Alexander, adding luminous touches to the palaces of the Venetian 
doges, luring the caravels of Columbus across a forbidding waste of sea! And down 
to modern times, it is the avarice that she breathes into the soul of an English 
peer, which takes Roger Pendarvis away from the downs of his native Cornwall 
to her teeming jungles—but not in search of wealth! It is for the honor of 
his father that he penetrates the mysteries of this jewel house of the Far East. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHEN FOOLS TALK. 

UBIES! The most beautiful 
stones in the world! What is 
the cold flash and glitter of the 
diamond to the concentrated 

glow of all earth’s central fires in the 
heart of the ruby? It is love’s own 
stone, burning as the lover’s passion, 
and there is none so lovely on a white 


bosom or the sway of a delicate hand. 
Now if any one had told me ten years 
ago that my fate was to be mixed up 
once and for all with the glorious jew- 
els, I would have laughed in the face 
of Destiny. 

Ah, but it never does, though, to 
laugh at that lady! She knows. We 
don’t. ° 

Yet nothing could have seemed more 
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unlikely. My father was a gentleman 
farmer, the only one left of a fine old 
stock, a Pendarvis of Caerlyon. They 
were rich folk in the old days and it 
had been a great property. Now there 
was only the farm left, but a fine pro- 
ductive one for all that—nothing to 
grumble at. And if that farm had not 
come unexpectedly to his share, rubies 
and I would never have become ac- 
quainted. 

He had spent his youth in Burma 
before his elder brother died and he 
came in for Caerlyon. My mother was 
a Scotchwoman from the Isle of Skye in 
the wild Atlantic and as full of ghostly 
beliefs and of second sight as an egg 
of meat. It is very well known the 
Cornish folk are that way also, so I got 
a double dose of it with my blood. 

But there was the farm, good land 
and meant to be my profession and 
provision, for there was no child but 
me, And if I did sometimes look back 
to the days when my people had a great 
manor house and were court cards, gen- 
erally speaking, I still thought myself 
a lucky dog. It lay on great sloping 
downs toward the sea, catching all the 
south sun, so that, with the salt air 
and good sunshine and fat rains, our 
wheat ripened soon and rich and, as for 
our mutton, there was none so good 
from Caerlyon to Gwent. 

A man grows broad and strong on 
such keep as we got at Caerlyon. The 
Cornish cream, solid and golden as but- 
tercups, the sweet brown bread my 
mother and the women turned out in 
long bannocks, the fish, the oysters 
from the bed down by the Pillar Reef 
—Lord, I shall make your mouths wa- 
ter if I go on to the apple pasties and 
junkets!) No, in mercy I’ll stop, for 
no matter where you were raised, the 
food could not come up to Caerlyon on 
the sea. : 

Perhaps that was why I scaled a 
good wrestling weight when I was 
twenty-two and had a pair of shoul- 


ders on me that sct off my six feet 
mighty handsomely, as I thought. Ii 
was a good life, too. The plowing, the 
hay, the lambing—one thing after an- 
other to mark the dial of the year like 
a clock. 

But I believe my favorite sport was 
to run my little boat down the shingle 
of a still evening and hoist my butter- 
fly sail and out beyond the horns of the 
bay and watch the evening star trem- 
bling in the water and the moonlight 
making a pattern of diamond scales all 
glittering away to the unknown. ‘Then 
I would sit and dream in the immense 
quiet—and that was all the romance I 
wanted. 

But there was more, for, believe me 
who will, the smugglers made their 
own of Shoal Bay. They had by no 
means laid aside their trade with the 
eighteenth century. ‘here are still for- 
tunes to be made in spirits and other 
dutiable articles sneaked in past the cus- 
toms. And down in Cornwall no one 
thought it a thing to be ashamed of, 
though we did not, of course, cry it 
at the market cross at Gwent! 

Since the war, the coast-guard forces 
have been reduced and perhaps my 
lords at the admiralty might think the 
Cornish folk such simple rustics that 
they need never trouble their heads lest 
we should cheat the king’s revenue. 
Anyhow, we went our own way in 
peace round about Gwent and I don’t 
suppose his majesty wore a coat the 
less in consequence. 


ORD bless me, where had they not 

their hiding and meeting places! In 
Lord Gwent’s park at Clere, twelve 
miles inland, were wavs mined by big- 
ger than rabbits, leading to cunning lit- 
tle grottoes overhung by broom and 
fern, where the landsmen would come 
in silent-running motors to carry off 
the stuff, the chests of coffee and 
puncheons of rum. And indeed, if a 
sharp-nosed, sharp-eyed coast-guard 
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officer had stirred the wheat sacks in 
many a granary, he would have found 
more than spilled grain beneath them. 
And surely Shoal Bay itself was made 
for the very trade and encouragement 
of smuggling, being honeycombed with 
caves that would have led the coast 
guards a dance for a year and a sweet 
landing place for cargoes—except when 
the wind blew hard from the southwest. 

When it did that, every sane man 
who valued his skin made for Trehidy 
and pretended to be an honest lugger. 
Nobody saw any harm, not even my 
father, but he did not meddle with it. 

Yes, there was one exception—my 
Lord Kyriel at Hatton Park. He was 
not a popular man, though by rank the 
first in the neighborhood. He lived al- 
most entirely shut up at the big house 
with his daughter, going very occasion- 
ally to London, and he was known to 
hold strong opinions about the moon- 
light gentry. If the law was the law, 
it must be kept, said he. So the smug- 
glers and their friends gave Hatton 
Park a wide berth. 

It was a fine night in May and the 
roses on the house just out and smell- 
ing sweet, when I went after supper 
to get my boat and go out beyond Shoal 
Bay into the ocean, seeming to lie as 
quiet as a sleeping woman that scarcely 
breathes. As I neared the low cliff 
above the bay, I saw a Penzance lugger 
drooping her brown wings in the moon- 
light. I had been working in the home 
meadow all day and she might have 
been there for hours without my know- 
ing. She had her number, PZ—for 
Penzance—8428, painted on her bows 
and sail according to law, so that when 
the coast guardsmen shepherded the 
fishing fleets they should know that par- 
ticular sheep of theirs. 

But for all that she was a black 
sheep, as I knew very well, and her 
cargo was more often contraband than 
innocent pilchards and herring. I knew 
exactly how it would be. The cargo 


would be ashore by this time and, if 
the coast was clear, a drove of moor- 
land ponies trotting up to Clere or 
wherever it was fixed up. 

I stood a minute, divided between the 
wide moonlit sea beyond the bay and 
the emptiness of my tobacco pouch and, 
if the moonlight had won, I should 
have lost—what this tale will show. 
But the tobacco had it and the idle lark 
of the thing and I went striding away 
from the cliff and up to where our 
meadows touched the Gwent Road. I 
had to look sharp for, what with will- 
ing hands and plenty of them, there 
was little time between the landing of 
a cargo and the turn of the road. 

So, looking at my watch, presently I 
legged it like a hare and took a toss, 
I remember, over old Cowslip Queen, 
as she lay dozing in the warm grass in 
the shadow of the hedge, and so on up 
to the road. There I stood and waited 
in great surprise, for there were no 
ponies in sight, but only two men on 
horseback in close talk just where Gear 
Lane touches the highway. The one 
was a man I knew well by sight, a fel- 
low called Quesnel, agent of one of the 
French houses that ran liquor and to- 
bacco by the Bonnibel and others, who 
was often over our way, and the other 
was—lLord Kyriel. 


ORD KYRIEL! A magistrate, no. 

less, and given to reading lessons on 
Sundays in Caerlyon Church. I was so 
completely dumfounded that I might 
have tumbled out of the hedge at their 
feet, but that I was strung up taut with 
curiosity and resolved to see the end, 
come what would. So I walked quick 
and very softly until I came to the 
clump of alders just opposite where 
they stood. Then I could see well, for 
it commands the whole turn where the 
lane to Hatton Park forks out of the 
Gwent Road, otherwise screened by a 
clump of trees. 

I was rewarded by seeing a fat 
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packet, sealed, pass from Quesnel’s 
hand to my lord’s, which I could swear 
held more than the delicate tobacco that 
perfumed the air as he drew it out of 
his pocket with a French flourish. And 
as he took it, weighing it in his hand a 
moment, Kyriel said gravely: 

“The trust was not one which every 
man would have accepted, sir, and you 
have carried it out faithfully. Here is 
my receipt for it.” 

His words were very formal, as you 
notice. And he took a paper out of 
his pocketbook and handed it to Ques- 
nel, who read, folded and pouched it, 
replying, with a bow, in his queer 
French-English: 

“T am happy milord approves. If it 
was dangerous—why, death of my life! 
—danger is a man’s business and in my 
trade we have plenty of it. I have 
the honor to wish milord good night.” 

Lord Kyriel leaned toward him a 
moment and said something I could not 
hear. 

Quesnel replied: 

“Why, yes, milord! 
to mect. 
we——” 

On that they parted and Lord Kxyriel 
turned up the lane, riding quickly, and 
Quesnel to the bay. 

Suddenly, I cannot tell how, I had a 
startled feeling that I had thrust my- 
self into a dangerous secret, which, 
Heaven -knows, I never meant to do. 
The long shadows, like black fingers 
that the moon made of the branches, 
and the dead silence, pointed by the 
horses’ retreating trot, became strange 
and eerie. I licked home through the 
grass nearly as quick as the hares that 
scuttled before me in the dew and no- 
body would have been the wiser if I 
had held my tongue. 


It is dangerous 
But he comes soon and then 


ATI was too strong for me, how- 
ever. I came on my father next day 
in the turnip field, having said nothing 
at breakfast because of my mother and 


the maids. He had been hoeing and 
glanced up when I came, leaning on the 
hoe and waiting to hear what I would 
say, because it was so clear that there 
was something on my mind. And it 
was such a habit with me to open my- 
self with him, he being as good a fa- 
ther as ever stepped, that I said right 
out: 

“Father, what do you suppose Lord 
Kyriel has to do with Quesnel?” 

He let the hoe slip and stooped and 
picked it up, before he looked me in 
the eyes again. 

“And what put that fool’s question 
into your head, Master Roger, and what 
have you to do with Kyriel or Ques- 
nel?” 

The words were nothing, but when 
I saw how my father’s eyes darkened, 
I knew there was more in the thing 
than I suspected and, because he spoke 
sharp, I stumbled in my answer. 

“T thought——” I said, and stopped. 
And after that false start, I made an- 
other. “TI saw Then his eye was 
so brightly fixed on me that out it all 
came with a rush, like a champagne bot- 
tle after the cork has bounced. 

He listened, looking at me steadily, 
and I finished and shifted on my heels 
like a schoolboy till at last he said with 
a kind of sadness: 

“Tf you had stuck to your boat, boy, 
you would have saved yourself and me 
some trouble. But since you thrust 
your foolish nose into another man’s 
business, look straight at me now and 
tell me—— Can you keep a secret? 
You never had one yet.” 

I was twenty-eight and the question 
galled me. Why should I not keep a 
secret like any other man? I did not 
know then how rare a gift it is. Most 
men can hold their tongue; few so that 
none shall guess there is a secret behind 
it. So I answered with foolish pride 
that I was certainly able to let it go no 
farther and turned, as if to walk off. 

But my father stopped me. He was 
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& grave man always, very reserved and 
quiet, but I had never seen a look that 
I could compare to fear in his face be- 
fore. 

“If I tell you that, if any living soul 
knew of the existence of that packet, 
it would bring ruin to more than one 
and your father among them, what 
would you say, Roger? Kyriel must 
meet Quesnel now and again—worse 
luck, for it’s. a grave risk!—but it was 
fool’s madness to meet on the open road 
where any one might pass.” 

His look was. sad and kind and some- 
thing in the quality of it moved me 
more than I liked to show. I felt I 
had done wrong and could not tell how. 

“Why, father, nothing you need say 
would make me shut my jaws the 
tighter. A look is enough. You can 
trust me. Let’s forget the whole thing. 
But look here! If it’s any concern of 
yours—I don’t care a damn for Kyriel 
—and if any message wants taking, let 
me meet Quesnel and there won’t be a 
soul to trouble about what half the 
folks do and nothing said.” 

“Why, that might be!” he cried, and 
stopped, gazing earnestly on the ground. 
Then recollecting himself, he said: 
“No, no! I won’t have you drawn into 
it. If I drop, your mother has only 
you. But if you are willing, Roger— 
your own free choice, mind!—I see no 
reason why you should not go setting 
a trap in Hatton Park to-morrow and 
give Kyriel a written message from me. 
It’s urgent I should get word to him 
and hear from him and, if he ran that 
fool’s risk last night, I must risk the 
less.” 


OW I knew it must be urgent, for 
if there was anything my father 
loathed it was a poacher and a trap. 


The first he thought much below a gen-. 


tleman, the last below any decent man 
and vilely cruel. And the confound- 
ing part of the whole business was that 
to the best of my belief he had never 


exchanged a word with Kyriel, but at 
market at Gwent, and we knew nothing 
of him beyond the countryside gossip, 
which was not altogether in his favor. 

He did not mix with the gentry, be- 
cause of an ancient scandal at cards, 
and his lordship thought himself high 
above the farmers, so there he hung, 
like Mohammed’s coffin, between 
heaven and earth. 

“Well, of course I could,” said I, “if 
I don’t get caught by one of the keep- 
ers and handed over to the constable! 
But I won’t balk for that, if you think 
it won’t reflect on my upbringing!” 

I laughed. I see, now, how young 
I was in the way I took this, as if smali 
things could matter—bui you are to re- 
member I no more guessed what was 
to it than the turnips I stood among. 

My father was grave as a tombstone. 

“As a matter of fact, you must con- 
trive to be caught and brought before 
Kyriel. It will play the game better 
than anything yet, if folks think there 
is bad blood between him and me. I 
would sooner lose this’—he held out 
his right hand—‘“than bring you into 
it, but the thing is urgent.” 

“Well, but all this is easy enough!” 
said I. “And no harm can come of 
it that I can see, except being suspected 
of making too free with Kyriel’s hares 
and pheasants and, though I don’t 
choose it, a man of my age can stand 
that kind of gossip, if Kyriel doesn’t 
let it go too far. I take it he’ll under- 
stand that part of the game?” 

But still he looked at me steadily. 

“You must be prepared for insults, 
Roger. Kyriel has a rough side to his 
tongue and you'll taste it. It will be 
needful he should treat you like any 
other and the world krows he is keen 
about his game.” 

{ saw the sense of this and that, if 
he played his part, so must I. That 
part of it I did not like, I own, for, 
passing the man riding now and again, 
there was a contempt in the cold, black 
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glance of him that I found stirred my 
bile anyhow. But beyond this and a 
burning desire to acquit myself well of 
a trust, I saw no farther than my nose 
and what my father did was right 
enough for me. 

He sent me off to the barn, saying: 

“Very well. Let all this be between 
you and me.” 

I went about my own business, as 
careless a young man as any in Corn- 
wall. 

Nothing more was said that day, but 
the next was Saturday and at noon the 
farm hands came tumbling inta the 
huge old outer kitchen, where their din- 
ners were served to them. The village 
was two miles off, and time could not 
be wasted tramping to and fro, and 
the dinner was considered in their 
wages. There were four of them and 
it would have given a dying man an 
appetite to see the hearty pot of meat 
and potatoes and carrots and onions 
and suet dumplings all boiled together 
and giving out such a savory steam as 
I could smell half over the meadow 
coming up from the pasture when the 
wind was that way. 

I loitered that day at the window of 
the outer kitchen, for the roast beef 
was not yet gone into the dining par- 
lor, enjoying the men’s content like 
horses at their manger and the good 
smell and wishing the beef would hurry 
up, and so it happened I heard their 
talk between the journeys of their 
wooden spoons to their mouths. 

Tom Blean, our teamster, said to 
Dick Stokes, the best plowman in those 
parts: 

“Was you up to the Gwent Road 
night before last by any chance? The 
gentry”—as they called the smugglers 
—“landed as neat a cargo as any this 
year and, by the same token, something 
went adrift with one o’ the motor cars 
and they called John Jervis to fix it.” 

“Not I. Where was they going to 
take the stuff?” 


“Up to Gwent, same’s last time.” 

A minute’s interruption and the 
sound of comfortably munching jaws, 
then Tom Blean started again. 

“I see them and they bursting with 
liquor and money—a better trade than 
farming, year in, year out, the Lord_ 
knows! The luggermen make a good 
thing of it, but the men from Gwent 
get as fat as butter on it and their 
wives in silk and di’monds. And then 
I see the Frenchman up on the Gwent 
Road by Gear Lane.” 

You may judge if I pricked up my 
ears at this. I knew Tom Blean’s cot- 
tage had a view of everything he 
wanted to see and he a born talker, his 
eyes always on the dance for happen- 
ings. I forgot the beef, though it was 
bubbling deliciously on a big spit be- 
fore the fire and Nancy basting it and 
the Yorkshire pudding with rich brown 
gravy and oozings. 

“What Frenchman?” Dick Stokes 
asked, at last, licking his spoon affec- 
tionately, 

“Quesnel,” says Blean, giving it the 
English “s.” “Him that comes over 
with the Bonnibel every quarter to set- 
tle up with the Gwent gentry.” 

“And what’s to that?” 

“Why, nothing, so far’s I’m con- 
cerned. Let the high folks keep their 
business to themselves and I'll keep 
mine. If any one was to ask me if I 
see my Lord Kyriel riding down Gear 
Lane on the roan mare last night, it’s 
no business of mine. But I sees what 
I sees all the same.” 

“The less you sees and the more you 
stops your jaw, the better, Tom, my 
lad,” said Stokes. “You’re a jolly 
sight too fond of hearing your own 
noise and, if his lordship got wind of 
your talk, you’d hear of it.” 

“Nay, lad, I didn’t say as I saw him.” 

“You didn’t say as you didn’t. Now 
cork your jaw. I don’t want no more 
blether. I just want to enjoy them 
dumplings, as is fair delicious.” 
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And not a word miore, but their 
“heads down like cattle. Presently the 
beef was too good for me to hold back 
any longer after my morning among the 
sheep, so I followed it into the dining 
parlor. My father washed his hands 
and came in and so did my mother, with 
her fine delicate face and pretty, still, 
to my eye. Down we sat and had our 
dinner, 


EFORE we rose from the table 

after, my mother said slowly: 

“T had my dream last night, John.” 

Father was lighting his pipe, but 
stopped and looked at her. He knew 
that dream and so did I, because, so 
sure as she dreamed it, something hap- 
pened that upset us one way or another. 
Last time a heavy frost, almost un- 
known in our parts, came on and we 
lost half the lambs. The time before, 
father broke his arm. I never liked that 
dream. I liked it less to-day. 

“Yes,” she said, with her Highland 
rolling “r’s” and large wistful eyes on 
him. “I dreamed I heard the horse with 
the loose shoe, as plain as if I heard 
it now. First a long way off, with 
echoes, like some one riding furiously 
down a mountian road, far off—near— 
close and then it was Lord Kyriel rid- 
ing along the Gwent Road and the loose 
shoe clattering.” 

Now, it is a most amazing thing, but 
true, as I write this, I suddenly remem- 
bered that as the two men separated, 
the night before, I had heard the clat- 
ter of a loose shoe. I was so flustered 
at the time that it meant nothing to 
me and, besides, they were riding 
slowly and it was not very noticeable. 
My mind was clearer now, I remem- 
bered—and also that after they parted 
the sound had gone up Gear Lane. But 
my mother was asleep more than a mile 
off ! 

“T saw the moon on his face and the 
black look he gives when he’s vexed 
to the bone—like all his family,” she 


added, drumming her fingers gently on 
the table, as if playing a dumb piano. 

She came from the Isle of Skye, near 
the home of the Kyriels, as I shall tell 
in its place. 

My father tried to put it off. 

“You never liked them, Elspeth,” 
says he. “And so, if you have a bad 
dream, you get him into it. But dreams 
are dreams and Heaven’s above all!” 

“T don’t like it. I don’t like it,” she 
said. 

There, we left her, still gently drum- 
ming with her fingers on the cloth. Fa- 
ther picked up his gun and went up 
the pastures after some rabbits she 
wanted and I loped after him, eager 
to get out what I had heard between 
Blean and Stokes. 

When I had told him, he sat down 
on a tussock that overlooks Penleigh 
Headland and the track through the 
woods to Hatton Park and said: 

“That fixes it! You must go right 
away. But hold hard, Roger, my boy!” 

He pulled out his notebook and pen- 
cil, tore a bit out and scribbled a few 
words and gave it to me. 

“Read it,” says he. : 

I read and could make nothing of 
it. It looked like a torn bit of a let- 
ter, so that if found blowing about no 
one would notice it, and was only an 
unfinished sentence: 


—and after all the day was so wet that it 
spoilt our plans for the outing. In hopes—— 


‘That’ was all. 

“Now, off with you for an after- 
noon’s work in Hatton Copses! Be 
bold and go up fairly near the house 
with as much care as a man who doesn’t 
want to be seen. And then all your 
part is to take meekly whatever he says 
and give him this. Now, off! Time 
is precious.” 

He had a kind of heavy anxiety on 
his face, very unlike anything I had 
seen in him before. He gave me a push 
on the shoulder and bid me run and 
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I did so and, before I dropped over the 
knoll, looked back and saw him star- 
ing after me with the same somber 
look. It gave me a notion of the grav- 
ity of what I was doing—that and my 
mother’s unlucky dream—which I had 
not had before, 


SHE was a Macmorran of Skye and, 

three hundred years ago, an ances- 
tor of hers who had killed his man in a 
bloody murder was riding for his life 
at midnight past the ruined chapel of 
Lenie, an awful lonely forsaken place 
with the grave slabs all heaved side- 
wise, she would say, as if the dead men 
tinderneath had turned in their sleep. 
And far down the valley they heard 
him coming with a loose shoe on the 
horse and whether that had anything 
to do with it they could not say, but 
suddenly the noise, and the echo that 
was as loud as the noise, stopped—and 
their thought was the Great Devil had 
taken his own. 

There was not a man would venture 
out that night, but next morning they 
found the horse at the bottom of the 
cliff that goes down from Lenie and 
James Macmorran’s skene dhu was ly- 
ing beside him, but he himself was 
never seen more. We could do with- 
out that.dream in peaceful Cornwall! 


CHAPTER II. 
MARK OF THE WHIP. 


| NEED hardly say it was not through 

the big handsome gates of Hatton 
Park that I got in. No, no! The gold 
dragons atop the old brick pillars were 
not for me. I understood my busi- 
ness, for, though my father would 
never let me set a trap, I had seen 
plenty and in our outer meadow I had 
got from Wetherall, our hedger, a coil 
of wire and another of stout twine and 
why he had them I did not ask. For 
my own purpose I had a light rope. I 
held these carelessly in my hand and 


stood a moment some way off the en- 
trance lodge, but in sight of it, to sur- 
vey the situation. 

Now, there is a big brick wall runs 
all round Hatton Park, about ten feet 
high and hard to climb, but with some 
footing here and there for a nailed boot ~ 
rightly placed. So up I went leisurely 
and sat a while on top, balancing there 
with ease and looking about me until 
I saw old Martin Holmes, the lodge- 
keeper, come out and glance round. He 
saw me and halted as if he could hardly 
believe his eyes. Then, with some ap- 
parent haste, I dropped the wire into 
the park and went down after it. 

How he bellowed, running toward 
me! 

“Get out, you young swine! I’ll have 
your life! I'll get his lordship! Com- 
ing trapping in open daylight! If all 
the men in this parish are not devils’ 
spawn, I don’t know who is!” 

He was an Englishman, you see, and 
the English don’t understand the Cor- 
nish folk—nor the other way over— 
and anyhow the boys led him a dog’s 
life of it. I won’t give you his talk, 
for he had learned his swearing in the 
Boer War and no better schoot any- 
where, they tell me. 

I did a boy’s trick. I put my thumb 
to my nose and spread my fingers and 
waggled them at him and so mad with 
fury did it make him that he came 
prancing at me like a bull. Then I 
turned and was out of sight among 
the trees in a minute, he following, pur- 
ple and boiling with rage. I ran 
through the glades, soft but steady— 
for I knew Holmes would come up by 
the drive—until I got up near the gar- 
dens. Choosing a fine beech tree, 
smooth and shining in the skin as a 
woman’s arm, I threw my rope over the 
first trustworthy limb, about twenty 
feet off the ground, and so up with me 
and waited comfortable in the crook, 
leaving a tail of rope hanging down 
for betrayal. 
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Here I had a fine view of the gar- 
dens. It was a lovely day and so were 
the sights and sounds from my leafy 
tower. All over the flower beds the 
bees were humming in the wilderness of 
sweets and this mingled with the plash 
of water from two great fountains and 
@ stream contrived to run down a rock- 
ery where ferns grew long and moist, 
so that a very luxury of sound de- 
lighted the ear with its rich overtones 
of muted music. 

On one of the lawns, almost beneath 
me, was a long chair, drawn out luxuri- 
ously in the dappled shade, with big 
cushions and beside it a wicker table 
with a silver tankard of cool and re- 
freshing suggestion—so much so that 
I thought: 

“Lucky are the rich that don’t have 
to go hoeing turnips in the heat, or 
sheep washing, but can lie here dream- 
ing of Heaven right in the middle of 
it.” 

For I could see glimpses of the fine 
old red-brick Hall with its gables 
through the trees, mellowed like a vel- 
vet coat by wear and the more beauti- 
ful, and it seemed to me that such a 
man need not envy the king on his 
throne. 

The gentleman in the chair was Lord 
Kyriel. He wore breeches and gaiters, 
just as he had come in from riding, 
and a riding whip had dropped from 
his long, fine hand on the grass beside 
him. His head was on the purple pil- 
lows and he was fast asleep, so that I 
could have a soul-satisfying stare at 
him as I never had had yet in church 
or town. 

Though my father was a gentleman 
and the name of Pendarvis as good as 
any in Cornwall, we had no time or 
taste for what folks call society and 
Kyriel kept himself to himself, either 
because he liked or must, since the gen- 
try did not seem to want him and the 
farmers he thought beneath him, as I 
have already said. 


T° a young man like me, there is 

that about a peer of the realm, 
especially if considered a bit wicked, 
which strikes a kind of awe. Then I 
began to consider how much I could 
stand if it came to insults. By my fa- 
ther’s instructions, I must stand for 
whatever Kyriel might choose to say. 
But supposing he put it over a little too 
strongly, with Holmes looking on—and 
supposing Holmes, who was approach- 
ing, let himself go too generously be- 
fore Kyriel? After all, a Pendarvis 
is not a doormat and J knew my tem- 
per, if smoldering, could blaze. I could 
not see my way ahead and would gladly 
have stepped back to take my father’s 
advice had it been possible. 

As it was uot, I studied Lord Kyriel. 
He was a long man and well made; I 
should say about fifty-two. I guessed 
his height at my own. His figure was 
good, face handsome in a dark, disso- 
lute kind of way, a small mouth like a 
woman’s, but cruel—I hate a small 
mouth in a man—and high nostrils 
which might dilate like a thorough- 
bred’s if he was moved. I knew his 
shut eyes were black: I had seen them 
when at times he passed me riding in 
the careless, easy way that made man 
and horse seem one. And somehow the 
more I looked at him, the less I. liked 
my errand. 

Presently, a curious thing happened. 
I saw him, without raising his head 
from the pillows, slide his watch from 
his pocket and with a skew of the eye 
take the time and slide it in again, shut- 
ting his eyes sharp and lying in the 
drowsiest possible attitude, like a man 
drowned in sleep. And at once I knew 
he had never been asleep at all and won- 
dered if the quick eyes had seen me 
climb the beech while I thought myself 
so clever. 

But I could hear Martin Holmes 
grunting and laboring up and then 
twitching at the latch of the little gar- 
den gate. And still Lord Kyriel slept 
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soundly, though I could picture him 
now with one bright veiled eye like a 
rat’s on the gate. 

As /Martin came muffled over the 
turf, but puffing and the sweat running 
down his face, my lord stretched him- 
self drowsily like a child and so woke 
gently up, though without as yet rais- 
ing himself. 

“What’s that?” says he, with a yawn 
like an oyster, but all most delicately 
done. 

“Tt’s me, my lord—Holmes, from 
the west gate—and I ask your lord- 
ship’s pardon if I roused you, but them 
Cornish villains is more nor flesh and 
blood can bear and the game is ruined 
with their thieveries and if I was to 
let it go on ie 

“Thieveries!” The blood was scar- 
let in my arms. I would not stand 
for that! I rose up in my crook, rus- 
tling like the father of all the rooks, 
and got ready to slide down—then hesi- 
tated. Kyriel yawned again and slowly 
raised himself, dropping his long legs 
over the side of the chair. 

“You do very right, Holmes, to be 
on the watch. Those poachers should 
be hided until they run blood. But 
what have they been at now—and who 
is it?” 

“Coming into the park, your lord- 
ship, over the wall with his wire and 
twine and spread out his devil’s claws 
—so!—when I hailed him and then 
away with him into the trees, as if 
the place was his own. He had a rope 
over his arm, too. And then the game- 
keepers are at me for not watching the 
gates—as if them thieves would come 
in at the gates, flags flying!” 

“A wire?” says his lordship, now 
standing and looking alertly about him. 
“The devil! You can’t name the man?” 

“Why, my lord, not to swear to, but 
if I was to be damned for it, I believe 
it was young Pendarvis.” 

“Aha! I know something of Pen- 
darvis. Thinks himself a little king 


because he owns a few beggarly acres! 
A gentleman should be a gentleman and 
a farmer a farmer. Pendarvis is 
neither fish, flesh nor good red herring. 
Do you hear anything against the young 
man, Holmes ?” 


HE man was too furious to consider 

his words. I was always consorting 
and drinking with the fishermen and 
smugglers—low company for a man 
whose father held his head so high as 
Squire Pendarvis. I had made the 
trip to France in a Penzance lugger— 
that was true enough, for my father 
sent me over to a man he knew there to 
learn the language and I was there for 
the best part of a year, but there was 
no harm in that. Out it came, lies and 
truth tumbling neck and crop, exactly 
as when the women feed the pigs with 
bread and turnips and lumps of waste 
all shouldering each other in a flood of 
wash. 

Kyriel listened in grave silence, 
gently slashing his boot with his riding 
whip, and I declare I was so furious 
with that old scoundrel and Kyriel’s si- 
lence—as if this was to be believed for 
a moment—that I took hold of my rope 
and once more was for sliding down it 
to dash into the talk, when Kyriel spoke 
again. 

“Why, this is a very serious matter 
for Pendarvis, Holmes, if his son is a 
smuggler. Can you prove it? Remem- 
ber, I am a magistrate and bound to lis- 
ten. Can you give me time and place 
and we can have him up on a much 
more serious charge than poaching! Is 
old Pendarvis in with the smugglers? 
Now, be careful! An oath’s an oath 
and a libel’s a libel—you know the 
risks,” 

The old brute halted, confused. And 
still I delayed to hear more, thinking 
my father must know precious little of 
Kyriel if he trusted him at all. I was 
in a fog of bewilderment. 

“Why, no, my lord, not exactly so 
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as to swear, but Shoal Bay is like a 
hive of bees for smuggling and Squire 
Pendarvis’ farm runs down to the cliff 
and 2 

“But do you know he harbors them?” 
cut_in Kyriel, very quick and cold. 
-*“That’s the point.” 

“Why, no, not to swear it; but if 
your lordship’d have him watched, him 
and his limb of a son: a 

Holmes made a wry face and my 
lord rolled a cigarette delicately, as he 
did everything—and looked upward at 
my tree. 

“As to the young man By the 
way, Holmes, do I see a rope hanging 
from that beech to the right?” 

With a rush and a whir I came down 
the rope, scarlet to the tips of my ears 
with rage. Later I thought he had 
worked me up on purpose, that I might 
make a furious entry before Holmes, 
but that never dawned on me then. I 
flung the gate open and went up to the 
pair of them, Kyriel holding me off 
with his eyes and measuring me as I 
spoke panting with haste and wrath. 

“Sir, I heard what you said and I 
say straight that, if you listen to this 
old liar, you are as bad as he! What, 
set him to watch my father—as good 
a gentleman as yourself? You're a cad 
and no better!” 

Here, to my unspeakable mortifica- 
tion, my voice choked in my throat for 
anger and I was afraid they would 
take it for fear and me no better than 
a sissy. My lord looked at me as 
gravely as he had done at Holmes, 
never turning an eyelash. 

“Either this is a very clever young 
hypocrite, Holmes, or the secret is very 
well kept in the family. Now, tell me, 
young man, what is your errand on my 
property *” 

The real truth would have leaped 
from my lips under the quick dark flash 
of his look, but that suddenly I remem- 
bered my father’s injunction and 
though, in my confusion, the air was 


thick with things I could not under- 
stand, that one thing loomed out clear. 
I saw that, though I might have been an 
angry fool, it was possible I had done 
no harm yet—perhaps even good. 

“Sir—Lord Kyriel, I mean,” says I, 
“I came for a look through your woods 
and I must own up that I had twine and 
wire with me: so far that old scoundrel 
is right and no further. If this offends 
you, I'll make it good any way you 
like—that is, if you'll only take my 
word.” 

I felt like a callow fool under the 
dark distinction of his look, as if I 
could be nothing that mattered one way 
or another. But I did my best and I 
think the circumstances were a bit hard 
on me. He eyed me with his peculiar 
steely glance. 

“You seem to have brass enough 
for a bell foundry! And supposing I 
tell Holmes to give you the lambasting 
you deserve, will you take it as you 
say?” é 

I felt the blood burn up in my 
cheeks, but stared hardily at him. 

“Why, no, not that! I’ll see him 
damned first! But any apology to you 
(ee 

His smile lifted his lip and showed 
his teeth. Smiling, I did not think him 
so handsome. 

“Tt seems I must keep a dog and bark 
myself, Well, I give you your choice. 
Will you take what I choose to give 
you, or be prosecuted? You know the 
law is pretty sharp in defense of fur 
and feather.” 

I had no time to think it out and I 
said, “No prosecution for me!” not 
knowing what he was after. 

Swift as a snake strikes, he was at 
me and a thin, stinging lash of the whip 
got me across the cheek and another on 
the hand and cut me so that the blood 
burst on the knuckles—and all so quick 
that the whip made circles in the air, 
as when a boy plays at curlicues with a 
burning stick. 
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FLESH and blood could not stand it. 

I saw red and went for him, got 
him by the arm and flung him off, so 
that he all but fell against Holmes. 
And suddenly again I remember my 
father and pulled up, with Holmes 
staring at us with owl’s eyes and 
dropped jaw, ready to take to his heels 
for fright. 

And judge if I was ashamed of my 
cut and the fix I was in when I heard 
a scream and a girl ran out from the 
rhododendrons, with a woman after 
her, crying: ‘Father, father! What 
is it? Oh, stop, stop!” 

We all pulled ourselves together and 
the scene was over. For the soul of 
me I could not tell whether I had ruined 
the whole thing or helped it. Anyhow, 
they all stared at me as if I were a 
mad dog—I knew that, though I had 
never lifted my eyes above her gray 
shoes, I heard her draw her breath 
sharply. She had halted in a kind of 
horror and there was I, caught like a 
thief! What could I say? I knew 
the blood was oozing from my hand 
and a weal on my cheek, for the man 
had put his heart into the blows and 
had a cruel pleasure in them. How 
could I look up at women? 


Holmes had shuffled off. Lord Ky-. 


riel was immediately in command of the 
situation “and asked in an imperious 
tone: 

“What-business have you here, Mar- 
cia? You and Mrs. Lyon go on with 
your walk. As for you, sir, come up 
to the house and wash the blood from 
yourself, for you’re a sight to frighten 
the crowds. Forget what you have 
seen, Marcia, because though this 
young man trespassed, he has taken his 
punishment well. Go on, sir.” 

He spoke like a man that would have 
his way and I heard light feet brushing 
over the grass. I walked the way he 
pointed with his whip and he followed 
te in silence, as if he drove me before 
him, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ENCHANTED DEN, 


] REMEMBER how one or two of the 
women servants stared at me, as if 
with pity, when we reached the great 
house, pretending to take no notice, 
but glancing at me out of the tails of 
their eyes as they passed quickly. A 
tall footman, bowing, flung open the 
library door and closed it upon us, Ky- 
rie] advancing to the big writing table 
and sitting down in a carved chair. 

He had the whip hand of me in that 
room, because it was so imposing, like 
a weight upon a man’s spirits—as sol- 
emn as a church, with a high roof full 
of shadows, walled with rows of books 
that gave out a musty smell from 
leather bindings, which forever after 
brought to mind that alarming day. 

These things gave me a feeling of 
desperate discomfort and, but for my 
father’s message, I thought myself a 
fool for not having made off in the 
garden. I had a kind of feeling I had 
got into an enchanted den, all was so 
big, silent and gloomy and, when Kyriel 
opened a door, covered with books and 
therefore invisible, it looked as if it 
might lead to some secret laboratory 
for turning copper into gold and old 
men into young. 

There was nothing worse, however, 
than a basin and washing materials and 
he ordered me to walk in and clean up 
—which I did, dowsing my head also. 
Then I took the chair he pointed to; 
but still the gloom of the great room 
and his dark glance oppressed me. 

“Young man,” said he, propping his 
chin on his hand and piercing me with 
his look, “what is your name and age?” 

“Roger Pendarvis. I’m _ twenty- 
eight.” 

He seemed to meditate on this a min- 
ute, then he went on: 

“Give it to me?” He stretched out 
his hand, in which I put my father’s 
message, 
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He read it twice with care and with- 
out a change of face, then, striking a 
match, burned it and, taking the ash in 
his hand, carried it to the window 
where a light breeze took it. Return- 
ing, he made no allusion to his action 
_ but-asked coolly: 

“And do you bear malice for the pain 
E put you to, Pendarvis? Or the 
shame, with women looking on?’ 

“No,” I said slowly, trying to clear 
my wits, “I suppose it was all part of 
the game.” 

“Don’t trouble your head about the 
game. Simply act as your father bids. 
What did he say about me?” 

“Why, that I might have the rough 
side of your tongue and was to stand 
it. What my father says, I stand by in 
more than this.” 

“You are very tight—yet you flew 
at me like a wild cat. That may be 
for the best, however. Holmes is not 
likely to think we use you. Your fa- 
ther is not an ordinary man—possibly 
you take after him.” 

I flushed up for pleasure at this. I 
could not take to the man in my heart, 
yet, he being what he was, it pleased 
me after all that had come and gone. 

“I shall send a message to your fa- 
ther by word of mouth,” he continued. 
“Writing is a foolish risk if we can 
trust our messenger and of course 
neither Holmes nor any one else will 
suspect you now of running any er- 
rand of miue. Your father had written 
on that paper: ‘Trust bearer.’ Well, 
I will! That is, so far and no farther. 
I tested you and you did not fail.” 

I don’t know that I had any special 
cause to be thankful, but I was hon- 
estly glad I had not failed my father, 
acting, as I did, more from impulse 
than reflection. I believe Kyriel saw 
what was in my mind. Anyway, he 
spoke more kindly, though still with 
the same black glance, as if what he 
meant was far behind all he said. He 
spoke very low. 


“There must be no coming up near 
the house again, but I’! show you a 
way where you can come any evening 
about half past six if your father sends 
you—nobody about then.” 

I nodded, beginning to be a little car- 
tied away by the mystery of the thing 
and amazement at my father and Kyriel 
being mixed up in any transaction; but 
suddenly the damping thought struck 
me—what if the girl with the gray 
shoes should see me lurking about— 
the thief at his thieveries again? A 
whipped hound she must think me al- 
ready and one rightly served. The pic- 
ture she must have of me chilled me. 
Besides, with all her father’s graces— 
and I must own he looked and talked 
like the highest of the high—there was 
something about him that said in a whis- 
per, “Beware!” every time he looked 
at me. 

“Tell this to your father,” he con- 
tinued in the same low voice. “And 
now attend careiully. ‘I understand I 
was seen with Quesnel and it shall not 
happen again. What you know of has 
been put in safety in the hands you 
know of and the rest will be here be- 
fore long, though I don’t yet know 
how.’ Repeat this in a whisper, that 
I may know you have it.” 

I listened carefully, connecting it en- 
tirely with Quesnel and the smugglers, 
then whispered it twice and he was 
satisfied. 2 

“Now ‘go! I shall dismiss you 
angrily, but I say, on parting, you be- 
haved well. Tell your father I said 
so.” 

He was about to ring the bell, but I 
hung back and he saw it. 

“What is it? Anything I can do for 
you in reason, I will.” 

“Sir,” I said, with a tingle all through 
me and yet driven to speak, “there is 
one thing. I shall be obliged if you 
will let Miss Ruthven: know I am no. 
thief. She can scarcely think I was 
anything better and I don’t like it.” 
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I forget if I have said their family 
name was Ruthven. She was the Hon- 
orable Marcia Ruthven. I knew that 
much, I might have spoken of a 
stranger, he looked so perplexed. Ever 
after that, I knew how little account he 
made of her. 

“Miss Ruthven? Oh, I see! Well, 
but what does it matter what women 
think?” Then suddenly, as he saw my 
look, he went on: “Certainly, if you 
think it matters a straw one way or 
another. Yes, you can rely on me— 
she shall know.” 

I believed him and was satisfied, but 
he never kept his word, as I knew 
later. 


HE then rang and in a flash the door 
was open and the footman at it. 

“Show this young man out of the 
gardens. I have examined him and he 
refuses the name of the gang that in- 
fests my woods. But I warn you, 
young man, that, though I don’t now 
believe you are actually guilty your- 
self, you have laid yourself open to sus- 
picion and had better change your com- 
pany in future. Tell your father I 
warned you as a magistrate.” 

He looked so pale and angry, stand- 
ing there like a hawk about to pounce, 
that under the black darting fire of his 
look I could not believe he had ever 
softened. The man was a finished 
actor. 

I pulled myself up, bowed ‘stiffly and 
walked out before the footman, looking 
as sullen as I could, chock-full of per- 
plexed feelings and, perhaps the clear- 
est, a kind of assurance that the man 
was no gentleman at bottom. Yet, a 
peer of the realm—what could he be 
but a gentleman? 

He called after us: 

“And, Symons, if he shows himself 
in the park again, Holmes or the keep- 
ers are to telephone up to me at once, 
remember !” 

The door slammed between us and 


I walked, very straight, through the 
echoing marble-paved hall. I was in a 
horrid tingle of shame, for he spoke 
loud and I heard a voice like little silver 
bells on the first landing, where the 
Stairs turned, and the thought got me 
that she was looking down and saying 
to the lady with her: ‘There goes the 
thief!” And suddenly there was a si- 
lence above, as if some one were watch- 
ing. 

When I got outside, I could almost 
swear I never looked back at the house 
—why should I? Then how did I 
know that at one of the windows up- 
stairs was a light figure, as if some one 
dressed all in white were watching 
some one below? But I did know it— 
with the back of my neck, I suppose. 
And I went my way, sore and most bit- 
terly ashamed. 


HEN I was out of sight, I ran. I 
wanted to get to my father and 
unload all that had happened and hear 
his opinion and pelted along through 
the meadows and up to the house, to 
find my mother sitting calmly in the 
window of her sitting room with the 
news that my father had been called off 
to Gwent half an hour after I saw him 
and he would be away a couple of days. 
“But, Roger—your face! What in 
the world has happened? You have a 
cut like the whip of a branch. And 
your hand!” 

I caught at that notion of hers and 
left it at the whip of a branch, which, 
indeed, I had got smartly enough in 
the thickets before then. I sat down 
by her. She had been spinning, an old 
fashion become new, and did it most 
beautifully. All our new damask table 
linen, or “napery,” as she called it, was 
of her weaving and it gleamed like 
satin. She was as placid as a picture, 
Sitting there in her spinning chair with 
a big bowl of dead rose leaves and 
spices beside her. 

“But, mother,” said I, “who called 
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him? He goes so seldom. Did he take 
the car?” 

“Yes. He was in a hurry. I think 
he said something about selling the wool 
clip. You know he thinks it’s a fine 
one.” 

“Maybe,” I said absently, and twice 
I repeated Kyriel’s message to myself 
to be sure I had it. Then, aloud: “I 
was in Hatton Park a bit of the way 
and old Holmes roared at me for tres- 
passing. An ill-conditioned old brute!” 

“Don’t let Kyriel catch you, Roger!” 
She said, looking up in quick alarm. 
“Keep out of Hatton Park. He’s 
smooth-spoken and polite enough, but 
I wouldn’t have you or any one I cared 
for in his clutch for diamonds! You 
didn’t see him?” 

“I saw him, but what harm? What 
have you against him? He reads the 
lessons in church and goes regularly— 
bad men don’t do that.” 

“Just what a bad man would do to 
hide his badness!” said she. “And I 
have always the fancy that, if we could 
see into his high oak pew, he would 
be grinning and mocking and showing 
his teeth without a sound.” 

“More likely asleep!” I said, laugh- 
ing, but still mighty uncomfortable, for 
I had a great opinion of my mother’s 
insight and the very thought of the man 
grinning silently to himself gave me 
the creeps. 

“T wish I hadn’t dreamed of him last 
night,” she said, with wistful eyes. 
“Tkat clatter of the loose shoe—and 
now you’ve seen him to-day and your 
father’s off and away—I wish I could 
forget it.” 

“But do you know anything against 
him, mother? All this is as empty as 
the white sea fog that creeps in like a 
pack of fleeces and the sun behind it 
all the time. Is there anything real?” 

“Why, yes and no!” she said, still 
spinning softly in a smooth whirl of 
sound. “He’s all on his best behavior 
down here in England, but my people 


didn’t think quite the same of him in 
his big castle in Skye, up by Loch 
Ruinart.” 

I pressed her to tell me. Everything 
about the man interested me sow. It 
was as if he had burst his way into my 
life and the least word about him filled 
me with curiosity. I never cared the 
snap of a finger before. 

“What is Loch Ruinart 
mother ?” 

“A black sheet of water with great 
rocks about it and Castle Ruinart 
perched high upon them, with great 
black towers to match—or they always 
looked black to me against the sky. 


like, 


‘And all the windows stare down into 


the loch. Very picturesque, they call 
it, but I never liked it. The ‘Black’ 
Douglas built it in the year fourteen 
hundred and something.” 


THE whirring wheel grew slower; 

the noise subsided; she slowed foot 
and hand and was dreaming herself 
back to the island in the Atlantic waves. 
I touched her arm. 

“But what were the Kyriels like, 
mother ?” : 

“In my young day it was old Lord 
and Lady Kyriel and the two sons, 
Malcolm Ruthven, the elder, and this 
man, James. James was twenty-six 
and had been an officer in Burma un- 
der his uncle, General Ruthven. He 
was home on leave then. And one day, 
when the two were out fishing in the 
tiver.that runs into the loch, a most 
awful storm came on suddenly, as it 
does among the mountains, and Mal- 
colm was drowned. 

“James was in great danger and had 
to spend the night on a little island in 
the loch before they could rescue him. 
He went back to Burma after that, but 
when his people died he became Lord 
Kyriel and came back for good.” 

I digested this in silence. 

“Who did he marry?” I then asked. 

“A beautiful Russian woman, daugh- 
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ter of some prince or other, before the 
country was turned topsy-turvy. She 
died when the daughter was born. I 
never saw her.” 

“Have you seen the daughter?” 

“Once, riding. But you know she’s 
very seldom here and not long out of 
school. Dark and pale, like a for- 
eigner.” 

This did not sound bewitching, but 
I could offer no objection. The only 
image on my mind was a pair of small, 
high-heeled gray shoes. 

“Castle Ruinart is full of ghosts,” 
she said abruptly. “When James Ruth- 
ven was born, there was a thundering 
toll of wheels to the great hall door and 
nothing there when they looked out in 
bright moonlight. That always hap- 
pens when a Ruthven of Ruinart dies, 
they say, but to have it happen when a 
child is born Could you wish for 
worse luck?” 

“Mother, mother!” I said, trying to 
laugh. “With a telephone at your 
elbow and radio that gives you every 
trombone in Penzance, I declare it 
sounds like a lunatic asylum to hear you 
talk of ghosts and dreams. I don’t be- 
lieve you really believe a word of it!” 

But I knew she did and it was not 
pleasant talk for a man who had just 
got mixed up with Kyriel and knew 
his father was still worse mixed up. 
I laughed my best, but she would not 
smile. ~ 

“Why is it that Kyriel never has 
house parties and great folk to stay 
with him, either here or at Castle Rui- 
nart? Men of family and riches don’t 
live alone for choice, do they? And I 
knew there was ugly talk about his 
cheating at cards, though they couldn’t 
prove it. But why do I talk of him, 
when to dream of him is bad enough!” 

She rose as she spoke and pushed 
the wheel from her and went out to 
see about the tea, leaving me stuck 
there. And I had never felt so uncom- 
fortable in my life before. It was truly 


as if the sea fog were creeping up and 
up and blotting out the earth and sky, 
leaving nothing to breathe or see but 
its own white, cold billows. 

I asked one question more when she 
returned. 

“Did father know Lord Kyriet in- 
Burma?” 

“How should I know? He never 
talks about Burma, as you know. And 
why should he have met Kyriel there? 
It’s a big place. And if he had, they 
would be either friends or enemies now, 
instead of nothing to each other. That 
stands to reason. Now, I won’t talk 
of the man any more!” 

What she said was true, as far as 
it went. But my father and Kyriel 
were very much more than nothing to 
each other, if she had known it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE REEF, 


FoR two nights I did not sleep well. 

I suppose my father’s being away, 
together with the other things, worried 
me, for as a rule I sleep like a dor- 
mouse. On the second night I dreamed 
of the horse with the loose shoe—a 
mountain road and a horse thundering 
down it, clattering a loose shoe. My 
mother’s dream and for the first time 
in my life! And the odd thing is that 
though the dream is nothing frighten- 
ing in itself, I woke in a cold sweat 
and shaking from head to foot. And, 
lo and behold! the wind was screaming 
like mad all round the house and one 
of the worst Channel storms was upon 
us! 

These southwesters spring up very 
suddenly in these parts, as many of the 
smugglers, and better men, knew to 
their cost; and often Shoal Bay would 
be strewn with profitable litter that the 
people round came and carried off like 
ants—there, again, the coast guards 
should have stopped it, but it was a 
saying with us that God and the coast 
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guards turned a blind eye on Shoal 
Bay. 

Thinking of this when my senses 
came awake, I jumped out of bed and 
into my duds, meaning to find out.if 
the men were off and away to the bay, 
for I never knew it blow so hard in all 
my born days. I met Nancy in the 
kitchen, she having got up all in a 
fright, thinking the house would be 
about our ears, and from her I made 
out—and no easy matter for the yelling 
of the wind—that two of the hands had 
gone down toward Shoal Bay with lan- 
terns. I got the hall door open, with 
the gale flat against it, and, telling her 
to keep a fire up until I got back, 
slipped out, making myself small, and 
so after them. 

Through the meadows, the long wet 
grass whipping my legs, and to the 
cliff’s brow, I went. And there I halted 
a minute, for there came an awful 
sound on the wind—a gun! A ship’s 
last cry in the death agony! Far out 
at sea, one—two—and then only the 
answering thunder of the gale. That 
Cornish coast, with its cruel rocks, the 
hopes that have gone down off it, the 
anguish it has witnessed! I struggled 
over the brow of the low cliff and down 
through the clinging gorse bushes aid 
to the beach and the little knot of men 
with lanterns. 

They huddled together, half in pity, 
half in expectation, They could do 
nothing. Giants could not have 
launched a boat against the yelling wind 
and thundering billows that crashed on 
the shore and rolled up white and hiss- 
ing to our feet. We could see nothing 
of the ship; the night was black as hell. 
She might have weathered the horns 
of the bay, but, if not, we all knew 
her doom. 

There was a long reef of rock ran 
out from the left, ending in a jag we 
called the Pillar, that stood up about 
six feet at springs, and the wind and 
sea together would drive any mortal 


thing in the bay straight on the Pillar 
Reef that night. 

“Lord save us!” muttered Blean, the 
words blown from his lips. “I wish 
to God the squire was here to-night! 
He might have a thought to help the 
poor devils, but it’s beyond me. [I'll 
warrant they’re all at their prayers by 
now.” 

“And well they may!” 
Stokes. “Look at the Pillar!” 

The whole reef was one milk-white 
confusion of broken water, the more 
awful because the moon was hunted 
from rift to rift of black cloud and 
gleamed and gloomed upon it in turn. 
But the Pillar! The billows broke 
upon it like a boiling pot and it caught 
the foam and spray and dashed them 
heavenward in wild wrath. The moon 
stared out, dazed, for a moment and 
suddenly we saw a phantom shape driv- 
ing on the Pillar—a black ghost on 
milky waters. 

“What’s this? D’ye know her?” 
shouted a man, hooping his hands to 
carry his voice. “No English ship, I’ll 
swear !” 

“You're right, Saunders. A French- 
man, I’ll be bound, God help her!” 

And as she wallowed, upheaving her 
glittering side in the moonlight, the sul- 
len boom of a gun rent the storm once 
more. 

“A gun! What can she be?” I cried, 
forgetting how many ships were armed 
during the war and had retained their 
guns for signaling. 

Not a man to be seen nor cry heard 
save that one lion roar of agony. It 
moved the stoniest heart and the men 
who would rob her later were silent 
now, for Death stood white and beck- 
oning on the reef and she plunged to- 
ward him as a woman to her beloved. 
I saw her drawn quicker and quicker 
like a match into the vortex, until finally 
a mighty billow caught and cast her 
on the reef. There was a crash. God 
grant none may ever hear the like that 


shouted 
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teads this page! But not a human 
sound—not one! 

Presently, for more men had come 
running down to join us, there was a 
cry of “Take hands!” and we were 
making a line that ran out shoulder- 
deep into the furious surf. They put 
me at the outer end because of my 
height and strength. I know big Saul 
. Bland’s hand, gripping mine, felt like 
hot iron. We had a rope about our 
waists and knew exactly where the 
wash would bring them. Collins, next 
but one to me, was the first to scream 
out, “A man!” and I stooped and was 
buried in a smother of racing water and 
got him and we passed him along to 
the sands beyond reach of the white 
lash of the waves. 

This time it was I who cried, “An- 
other!” and we got him, too, and so 
with four more. And that was all we 
tore from the raging sea’s jaws and, 
of these, four had the life beaten out 
of them and two were doubtful salvage. 
She bared her teeth that night in good 
earnest and for weeks after the woeful 
tale went up and along the coast of 
homes made desolate. 


E did what we could for the living 

and covered the four dead—for 
one died under our hands—and I pass 
over the rest until the two stood up 
and with the help of ready arms began 
to clirab the cliff. The one they took 
to Saul Bland’s house. 

“And take the other to our house, 
Tom Blean,” I said. “My father’s 
from home, but I'll speak for him and 
Ill run on ahead and get ready.” 

They nodded, supporting the poor 
wretch, and I ran hell-for-leather, the 
wind thrusting me on like hands the 
way I had come. There was a cheerful 
light in the big kitchen and the danc- 
ing of a good fire, for my mother was 
up and doing and all was ready. 

I dashed in all dripping, raining 
Channel water on the floor, and she 


caught me in her arms as if it were 
I who had escaped drowning. 

“Only one,” I said, and sank, half 
done, into a chair. 

Twenty minutes later came the flot- 
sam and jetsam, painfully supported by 
Blean and Stokes, his left foot in a 
ted-stained bandage and wrapped in 
some odd-come-short garments on the 
beach, a man behind, carrying his drip- 
ping clothes in a bundle under his arm. 
He stopped at the door and tried to 
bow to my mother and she, all in a 
flutter of pity, could scarcely bear it. 

“Oh, don’t mind me, you poor 
thing!” she cried, her eyes brimming 
over. “Nancy, fetch a cushion; 
Pheebe, the stool for his feet and a hot 
drink!” 

And for a minute there was such a 
flurry of hot drinks and pity that I 
could not get a look at the stranger at 
all. She had a roll of clean linen 
fetched and her huswife and dressed his 
foot with delicate fingers, kneeling be- 
fore him to do it. 

“Indeed, madam, you are most angel- 
kind,” he said, in a moved, uncertain 
way. “If I could help it, I would never 
allow you to take so much trouble— 
but your fingers are like heaven about 
tue.” 

He spoke in a voice that struck me 
as very pleasant, in spite of a marked 
foreign accent which I could not place. 
The English was perfect, but clipped, 
with a soft rolling of the letter “r” 
and raising and lowering of the note 
and he used his hands as a Britisher 
never can, not even when he is play- 
acting. 


MOTHER whispered to me as she 
came to the cupboard for her scis- 
SOrs: 
“Not a Frenchman. What is he, 
Roger? But I like the look of him.” 
And so did I. Not that he was hand- 
some, you understand. I have no use 
for frontispiece beauty in a man. But 
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he was courteous to a degree and as if 
he could not help it and begged you 
not to be discomposed because he was 
such a gentleman—I cannot explain 
it. 

“Madam, I must entreat!” he said, 
taising himself, though his lips were 
white with pain, as my mother knelt be- 
fore him again. “See, I will put my 
foot on a chair and so you need not 
kneel.” 

Have you never noticed how courtesy 
draws out the like in others? My 
mother spoke like a court lady, though 
indeed her ways were always graceful. 

“Would not your mother kneel to do 
this? And I am sure she is a greater 
lady than I,” she said, looking up with 
moist eyes from the torn foot. 

“You say very true, madam, she 
would. And she would thank and bless 
you for your goodness.” 

He leaned back, closing his eyes, and, 
when she lifted the basin and rose, we 
found he had quietly fainted away. We 
thought at first he was dead, no less, 
and, though there was no chance for a 
doctor in such weather, I telephoned to 
Doctor Bligh to come next day and we 
got Tom Blean and he and I carried 
him up to the blue room and got him 
into bed in my pajamas. 

Mother noticed too that his linen was 
all of the best and that he wore about 
his neck a thin gold chain with a cross 
on it—but not the cross we all know— 
one with the points curiously bent and 
twisted at right angles. I knew it lafer 
for the amulet called the swastika, 

He hardly had his senses yet, but, 
when his head was on the pillow, he 
put out his hand to feel for the cross. 
My mother sat up with him for the 
rest of the night and said he tossed 
and moaned in his sleep and talked a 
language she did not know, very quick 
and eager. 

The morning dawned as blue and in- 
nocent as if there were nothing to be 
ashamed of in the black night’s murder 


and the gorged sea was rocking itself 
asleep when I ran down to have a look 
before breakfast. There was not a 
sign of the ship. The waves broke 
gently on the Pillar with a chime lazy 
and measured enough for a lullaby, 
though outside the bay the swell was 
still heavy. 

Shoal Bay was full of people scurry- 
ing in by cart and afoot to have their 
share of the plunder before the coast 
guard should come—and indeed no one 
was in a hurry to fetch them!—and 
guard what was left, according to law. 
I myself, climbing on the reef with the 
tide out, found wedged among the mus- 
sels and weed a brass-bound box, as 
heavy as I could lift, and took posses- 
sion of it with a kind of instinct that 
it might belong to our guest, for it had 
a fine twisted monogram cut into the 
brass. 

It was far from a pleasant sight to 
see how the men and women were hur- 
tying to pick up what they could and 
none caring a curse for the corner 
where lay stretched and stiff another 
sort of drift from the cruel sea. The 
night before, not one there but would 
have done his best to save them. Now 
it was over and catch as catch can. 

It sickened me and I hoisted my box 
and back to the house and at the door 
I met mother. Doctor Bligh had been 
and said he could not better her dress- 
ing and our guest would be a prisoner 
some days, but was improving hand 
over hand. I put the box under my 
bed until I could talk it over with her. 

“And now come along, Roger, and 
sup your porridge.” 

The guest had rejected that dish, but 
made a good breakfast otherwise. He 
had given his name—Ivan Vandaloff. 
He was a Russian. I must confess that 
had chilled my mother a little and did 
me, for every Russian seemed a pos- 
sible bolshevik, and Heaven only knew 
what troubles it might bring about our 
ears. I wished my father had been 
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there to deal with it, but, telephone as 
I would, I could not get in touch with 
him. We consoled ourselves by reflect- 
ing that with such manners, Mr. Van- 
daloff could scarcely be one of the rab- 
ble running Russia to the precipice— 
and why might he not be a refugee? 
She warmed to him again, directly I 
suggested that, 

I was sitting in the porch after break- 
fast, having my before-work cigarette 
and wondering what father would think 
of all this, when I heard the sound of 
a stick come clumping down the stairs 
and got up to meet it. 

“Won't you take my arm, Mr. Van- 
daloff? It’s pleasant here with the roses 
and sunshine and here’s a chair. But 
ought you to be up?” 

I got him into the long chair. 

“This is heavenly!” he said. 

All we had learned of the wrecked 
ship was that she was the Belle Aurore, 
but where from and where bound not a 
soul knew as yet, so I was keen to hear, 
but would not hurry him because of 
good manners. As he lay back I liked 
the look of him even better than the 
night before. I have seldom seen a 
face which better expressed a cheerful 
temper and good humor with himself 
and all the world. 


IS features were clean-cut, with a 
straight nose and rather full but 
well-shaped lips, hair and eyes black as 
midnight and an unusually pale com- 
plexion, in color reminding me of a 
carved ivory box in the parlor, a relic 
of my father’s Burmese days—his skin 
a rather yellowish tint, I mean, like a 
bit of old lace. He was extremely 
slight and his fingers long and slender. 
Presently he opened his eyes upon 
me. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pendarvis, for all 
your goodness. You and your mother 
must want to know something more 
about the guest the sea has forced upon 
you and yet you are too polite to ask.” 


“No hurry!” said I, laughing. “Get 
well first and then time enough to tell 
us what you like.” 

“Then But will you call Mrs. 
Pendarvis, if she can spare us a few 
minutes? I should like to tell you 
now.” 

I did so and she came along, all in 
a flutter. Crippled as he was, he bowed 
and tried to reach out to pull a chair 
for her. He spoke earnestly. 

“Ef I could only thank you, madam, 
I might speak till to-morrow and still 
leave unsaid all I feel. But when I tell 
my mother, her gratitude will repay 
even you, could you know it.” 

His English was like a book, much 
more correct than most people speak 
and as if he had learned it with care, 
but so foreign, so oddly clipped! It 
was the only unattractive thing about 
him and had a cheap sound—I can’t 
tell why. He would not let her an- 
swer, but went on: 

“My name is Ivan Vandaloff, of St. 
Petersburg—I should say, Petrograd, 
though the change does not please me. 
My father lost his land and money and 
met his death in distressed circum- 
stances and I was on my way, on board 
the Belle Aurore, to France, intending 
then to come to England to see a noble- 
man who is a cousin through his wife, 
who, I hope, will help me to some hon- 
est work. And here I am in England 
where the waves have landed me! But 
I think he cannot be far, as this is 
Cornwall.” 

Even before he had finished, Kyriel 
shot into my mind. His Russian wife 
—of course. I was as certain as if he 
had said it. I interrupted my mother, 
here: 

“This is Shoal Bay and Lord Kyriel’s 
place, Hatton Park, is only an hout’s 
walk from here.” 

Being weak, the little surprise 
brought the blood to his temples and 
he opened his eyes on me, but con- 
trolled himself. 
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“Certainly I mean Lord Kyriel! 
His wife and my mother were cousins. 
How strange! It seems the sea has 
brought me to the place I wanted. I 
was to have landed at Gwent and come 
by rail. Then will you add to your 
kindness by sending a message to his 
lordship? It is serious for me, having 
lost all my valuables in a box which 
went down with the. ship.” 

I had another inspiration. 

“Was it a box of foreign wood, 
bound with brass—for I found one on 
the rocks this morning?” 

“Yes, yes!” he cried joyfully. ‘Oh, 
lucky house this has been to me! For 
all the good you have brought me, I 
thank you a thousand times! 
here this moment, my friend!” 

He became more foreign in his ex- 
citement, face flushing as a British face 
never does or can. His foreignness, 
and the fresh mix-up with Kyriel, made 
my heart misgive me. Life was get- 
ting so extraordinary. A week ago, 
not a ruffle in our placid life and the 
daily round of farming, riding, fishing, 
and now Heaven only knew what 
was upon us! And there was my father 
away—and all! 

And when I brought the box, there 
he was, talking like an old friend to my 
mother, and her face alight with in- 
terest. 

“The very one!” he cried in a kind 
of rapture. ‘Well, that makes all the 
difference between hope and misery to 
me. Presently I will show you some 
of what is in it. And now, Mr. Pen- 
darvis, will you do me the favor of 
sending word to Lord Kyriel that I 
am here, hindered by a wounded foot 
from going to him?” 

You may guess that this request gave 
me something to think of. How on 
earth could I go to Hatton Park in the 
light of day? And as to writing from 
our house, I could not see my way. 
And then Mr. Vandaloff might not be 
welcome, for all I could tell. So there 


Bring it © 


I stood, wishing with all my heart I 
had never heard of Kyriel or he of me. 

After a minute’s pause, I suggested 
the telephone, but he looked doubtful 
on that. 

“I am very anxious to send him a 
written word, if possible. There is a 
reason, You see, he has no expecta- 
tion of my coming.” 

I must own, it seemed to me I was 
fast becoming Kyriel’s errand boy and 
I did not like it. So again I hesitated 
and Vandaloff saw it. 

“T ask too much,” he said politely. 
“No matter. No hurry.” 

My mother settled it. 

“Roger will certainly go. There are 
reasons why I would not choose to in- 
trude on Lord Kyriel, but that is 
neither here nor there when a guest’s 
concerned, You shall have your an- 
swer in two hours.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A MEETING BY CHANCE. 


[z= was, as I have said, a most beauti- 
ful morning and the dew still wet in 
the long grass and, in spite of myself 
and a kind of anxiety that we had 
heard nothing from my father, my spir- 
its mounted as I took the hill. But they 
faltered again when I reached Hatton 
Park and its jealous, forbidding wall all 
about the great demesne. Of course 
I could not go in by a gate, for at each 
was a lodge and in each lodge a man 
warned against the villainies of any in- 
truder, let alone myself. So there was 
nothing for it but to climb the wall. 

I sat for full five minutes on top of 
the wall to think, for I make no pre- 
tense whatever to be a man of quick 
intuition at any time. It was a place 
of green quiet, the ferns and grass long, 
as if they had had time to think and 
grow tall and close with the weight of 
solitude and stillness a little narrow 
path. 

I let myself down and crept along, 
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noiseless, to some more sunshiny spot. 
Lo and behold! the tiny path seemed 
endless, stretching away into bowers of 
the same still green—and suddenly, my 
. eyes growing more accustomed, I saw 
not far from me a girl in white, read- 
ing, and farther back in the shadow a 
tethered horse, peaceably cropping the 
grass. Guess if my heart beat then! 
I needed no telling who it must be. 

Again I halted and considered. If 
I stole away and she saw me, she would 
be terrified, remembering the bad name 
they had given me—unless indeed her 
father had kept his word given to tell 
her I was no poaching thief. And if 
I advanced noiselessly, so much the 
worse again. The least she could think 
would be I meant her harm. So it ap- 
peared that the best was to go on 
frankly and confidently. This 1 imme- 
diately put in practice, though thinking 
shamefacedly of my rubbed breeches 
and stockings and the bad luck of dis- 
gracing myself always before her. 

Suddenly she looked up and I 
thought as likely as not that she would 
jump on the horse and gallop off 
through the green arcade. Not she! 
She rose, dropping the book, and, lay- 
ing her hand on the mare’s withers, 
gazed at me calm as a picture. 

I suppose the moment has come that 
I must describe her, but though my 
heart has the image, clean-cut and beau- 
tiful, tongue and pen are poor artists 
in comparison. She might be twenty, 
or a little more, but had a quiet, assured 
way with her like that of a woman who 
knows the world and holds her own in 
it; a lovely clear pallor like a water 
lily, but the lips a beam of coral flushed 
with health and youth; and—here I 
come to the strange, arresting part of 
her beauty—her eyes were green as 
deep-sea water. I had never seen such 
before and they were the more notice- 
able because set in long black lashes 
that matched the silky coils framing 
her face. 


HAVE since been told that a mix- 

ture of Russian blood often pro- 
duces these beryl-eyed beauties—none 
of the gray-green you get with the 
colder European blood, but obscurely 
green, intricately deep, like water in 
shadowy grottoes. Such eyes! Heaven 
knows they swooped into mine and took 
possession. 

Her face, delicately shaped above a 
dimple-cleft chin, seemed all eyes and 
light. It was long before I could get 
the other details. I know I was so 
frightened of what impression she 
might have taken of me with those 
secret eyes of hers that I thought her 
an exquisite little brute, no more. I 
was not sure that she was even beau- 
tiful. All I know is that many men 
and women were to call her so one day, 
so take it at that and forget my bun- 
gling. 

As I came near, quaking inwardly 
and trying to look at her, she said 
softly: 

“You are Mr. Roger Pendarvis. I 
have so wished to see you.” 

I stammered like a fool and was in- 
articulate. She looked at me with those 
eyes. 

“T know you must hate me,” she said. 
“How could you not after the horrid 
way you were treated—and for noth- 
ing? But I resolved that, since my 
father won’t, I’ll tell you I am sorry 
and ashamed and ask your pardon. If 
you did take a pheasant or two, they 
were made for eating and we have 
thousands, Perhaps you needed 
them ?” 

That unloosed my tongue instantly. 
I could not take off my hat, for it was 
on top of the wall, but I bowed my 
best. 

“Your father promised you should 
know I was no thief nor poacher and, 
as for pheasants, we have them running 
everywhere in our own fields and 
copses. This is the truth. Did your 
father keep his word?” 
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“Never!” she replied, and was silent 
a minute, looking down. Then, with a 
sudden glance that pierced me, she 
said: “Yet you let him strike you. 
Why?” 

Now, what could I say? Her father 
had not kept faith with me, which I 
guessed was very much in his usual 
way, but I could not do the like by him, 
for I was not brought up so. And then 
there was my own father in it, too. I 
was silent. I knew my hesitation had a 
mean look that would speak against me 
—as it did. 

She busied herself a moment with 
the buckle of the girth, stepped lightly 
on a fallen log and mounted without a 
word, lighting in the saddle like a but- 
terfly. Then and then only she looked 
me in the face, her red lip curled in 
scorn. 

“T suppose you were afraid and so 
took it patiently—as you would take 
anything,” said she, and shook the reins 
to go. 

But I gripped them. Could any liv- 
ing soul endure it? A glow blew from 
her to me that caught us both in a 
flame. 

“Ask your father why I bore it! Let 
him tell you!” 

Our eyes flashed across each other 
like fencing swords and hers fell no 
more than mine. It was a trial of 
strength and both knew it and held to 
our own. But presently hers drooped 
and her lips trembled. I had conquered 
and felt myself master. 

“You knew that was not true when 
you said it! And now I'll give you 
an errand to your father, Miss Ruth- 
ven. Go to him and say Roger Pen- 
darvis is waiting for him here and say 
not a word to any one else. Perhaps 
he will tell you then whether I was 
afraid or no!” 

Her eyes fixed on her gloved hands. 
She moved slowly away and never 
looked up, drooping in her saddle, and 
IT knew the fineness in her was ashamed 


because of her suspicion and that I had 
taken the best way, cost what it might. 
I date my manhood from that moment 
and cannot tell why. 


HEN the last white flicker had dis- 

appeared in the green aisle, I stood 
hidden by the bole of a tree, for fear 
any stray gamekeeper might be spying, 
and thinking neither of Kyriel nor Van- 
daloff, but only of the girl. Yes, beau- 
tiful, I thought, memory, the perfect 
painter, drawing her face before me 
until it floated amidst green leaves like 
a spirit, flowing softly like water, shad- 
owy like mist, unshaping and reshaping 
in the boughs, 

I know and understand now, though 
I did not then, that the woman who 
has this quality, and yet behind it all 
is strong and pliable as wrought steel, 
is irresistible to a man with the instinct 
of protection, And I had that strongly. 
Even if it is praise of myself, still I 
must say it. 

How can I know whether it was long 
or short before Kyriel came—I, who 
was filled, body and soul, with thoughts 
of his daughter? But he did come at 
last, cantering down the glade, dark, 
cool and handsome, bowing his head 
under the sweeping branches—a fine 
gentleman indeed! His black glance 
searched me as he pulled up and dis- 
mounted. 

“Good morning, Pendarvis! Your 
messenger was faithful, but I don’t 
choose that my daughter should even 
guess at our secret understanding.” 

I answered, not at all alarmed as I 
should have been the day before—and 
this also I cannot explain. I said 
boldly : 

“As far as that goes, you have 
broken your word to me. You prom- 
ised me your daughter should know I 
was honest. Not too much to ask, I 
think, as I was there on your business. 
However, I told her myself just now 
and she believed me.” 
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If I thought to shame him, I was out 
in my reckoning. He took it as coldly 
as a January frost. 

“Naturally, I should have chosen my 
own time. But since your manners are 
what they are, I must excuse you. 
What do. you want to see me for?” 

I knew he found me changed. In- 
deed, I was very conscious of it myself, 
for all my shyness and red-eared timid- 
ity were gone and he meant no more to 
me than another, if it were not that 
something in me said “Beware!” all 
the time I talked with him. 

He saw, perhaps, that it is not a 
wise part to insult a useful tool, as he 
must have thought me, and said with 
more courtesy and less masterfulness: 

“T am obliged to you. And now for 
the explanation.” : 

I had meant to give him Vandaloft’s 
paper first, but now I changed my 
mind. 

“The gale last night wrecked a 
French ship from Riga on the Pillar 
Reef and one of two washed ashore 
was brought to our house. His name 
is Vandaloff.” 

I saw him catch for composure and, 
in a voice weighted with some emotion 
T could not read, he asked, “Dead?” 
and clearly could say no more. 

“Not dead, hurt. Here’s a letter 
from him.” 

I put it in his hand and watched as 
he read, his face like a mask. But 
he could not keep it up. 

“My God!” he muttered, and 
dropped his hand like lead on his 
horse’s neck. 

He shut his eyes and his lips moved. 
I should be the last to connect the no- 
tion of prayer with Kyriel, so I leave 
it at that. 

He turned his horse’s head to go, 
there being no more to say, but I 
thought differently. 

“His foot is hurt and he has had a 
bad shaking. The doctor thinks he will 
be laid up for some days. If you 


would like to come and see him—— 
As far as we are concerned, it would 
be all right.” 

“Your father is away,” he said, 
slowly and thoughtfully. Now, how 
did he know that? “What is this Van- 
daloff like?” a 

I described the man as best I could. 
“Dark and handsome and looks. like a 
gentleman, but very foreign,” I said. 
Kyriel listened attentively, but he had 
pulled the mask over his face again. 

“Russian, of course! My late wife’s 
cousin. A most extraordinary chance,” 
he said coolly. “He talked of coming 
from Riga by the first ship he could 
pick up and it had to be a tramp, for 
he has no money to fling about. I must 
own it rather moved me to think of 
his meeting a miserable end almost on 
my own doorstep. Well, tell him Ill 
consider if I can come, but anyhow as 
soon as he can be moved, it must be 
up here. Except for that—I really 
have an engagement in Gwent which it 
is very difficult for me to put off: A 
case of chicken stealing coming before 
me.” 

His manner angered me, as if he 
were playing with a child. I can be 
honest with those who trust me, as he 
had reason to know already, and I de- 
spised his shifts and saw he trusted me 
not at all. 

“We can’t return together, that’s 
clear!’ he said, reflecting. “But will 
you give my regards to Mr. Vandaloft 
and tell him I will ride over this after- 
noon and trust to find him very much 
the better for Mrs. Pendarvis’ kind at- 
tention? And, since his wardrobe must 
have gone to the bottom, I’ll bring with 
me a change or two.” 

He stopped a moment, then added 
coldly : 

“T said, when we last met, Pendarvis, 
that you had behaved like a gentleman. 
I hope you will see it is the part of a 
gentleman to keep young ladies apart 
from all secrets. Of course, you will 
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probably never meet Miss Ruthven 
alone again—but as a general prin- 
ciple.” 

His manner might have worsted me, 
but that I was so angry at the man. 

“Lord Kyriel, if you had kept your 
word, there would have been no need 
for me to explain that I am not a cow- 
ard and will not be taken for one!” 

“She said that, the little spitfire?” 
he said, smiling as if the notion pleased 
him. “Well, so long as you implicated 
no one, possibly no harm done. Judg- 
ing by appearances, you must have 
scaled the wall. Tl let you out at a 
little gate not often used.” 

He led the way on his horse, pushing 
under the boughs with a swish and let- 
ting them flick back on me—another 
little trait of the man’s character—and 
so to a little low gate with three or 
four trees and a clump of bramble 
bushes growing before it on the road 
Side of the wall, so that you could not 
see it from there at all. I must have 
passed it a thousand times and never 
known. 

“The brambles can scarcely do more 
harm than is done already,” he said, 
looking at my breeches. “I recommend 
you to notice where this gate stands. 
It might be useful at some time to— 
your father.” 

He closed the gate on me and I heard 
the horse inside trot off. 

I had much to think of going back, 
be sure of that, and could not see my 
way clear at all, Was Vandaloff my 
lord’s cousin? And whether or no, 
what could it matter to me? But if it 
mattered to my father, what then? 
And why on earth should a young Rus- 
sian from Riga matter to him or me 
or any one beyond himself? I weighed 
seriously whether the evident mystery 
could be the smuggling and whether my 
father and Kyriel might not be partners 
in some great venture of the kind. 

Miss Katherine Pendarvis, of Lon- 
don, my father’s aunt, had left him two 


thousand pounds, handsomely invested, 
so that it might be smuggling. But I 
hoped it was not this—not that I de- 
spised the smugglers, for I liked a chat 
with them now and again and looked 
upon it as a kind of rough, dangerous 
amusement—but it was certainly not a 
thing for men of my father’s and Ky- 
tiel’s standing in the country to take 
seriously. 

There was danger in it and we were 
well enough off without putting our 
name and purse in peril for the profit 
that might be made. And, again, what 
was Vandaloff’s part in the business? 
It did not fit the jig-saw puzzle as far 
as I had got. 

So I trudged briskly back. Though 
I revolved all these things, behind and 
about them, like a spring breeze full 
of perfume, was the thought of Kyriel’s 
daughter. 


ISS RUTHVEN—there, too, I had 
my doubts. She had a look of her 
father—that clear-cut, high-bred look. 
And I remembered my mother’s warn- 
ing that the Ruthven’s of Castle Rui- 
nart are kittle cattle to deal with. _ 

“The blemish is in them all, like the 
black pit at the core of the apple, and 
a worm at the bottom of it,’ she had 
said, once. 

Was it possible that that young 
beauty had a taint in her? And, if so, 
would it not be better for me to tell 
my father once and for all that I could 
not mix myself into intrigues, smug- 
glers or otherwise, that were beyond 
my poor brains, for all my desire was a 
kind and useful life in the happy home- 
stead we had made our own? 

But why should I dwell on these 
thoughts, so soon to be dashed into con- 
fusion by the dreadful thing which fol- 
lowed? Let me stick to my record and 
tell it in due course as it happened. 

I got home and found Vandaloff ly- 
ing at ease in the porch with a glass 
of my mother’s good wine beside him, 
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for the grapes ripen sweet on the south 
wall, And as I looked at him a new 
thought flashed on me—a paltry one, as 
you may say—and that was I hoped 
Marcia Ruthven would never catch 
sight of him. 


HAVE said he was as winning a fel- 
low as any man ought to be and 
more, for what need has a man of that 
kind of thing—we that have all the 
tights and strength on our side and 
have no business to be poaching on 
what sets off a woman? But he had 
just the kind of pleasantness that 
catches us in them. 

I told him of my errand and he said 
thoughtfully : 

“Kindness—always kindness and 
what return can I make? Here is your 
dear mother so good to a wreck the 
sea has thrown on your doorstep and 
you run my message and I can do noth- 
ing.” 

I said what was in my heart, namely, 
that he was welcome. And, suddenly 
as if he had scarcely heard me, he 
asked : 

“Has not my lord a daughter? But 
I know he has. What is she like?” 

I know I reddened. It came so sud- 
den and I was still not set as a man. 

“Why, yes, he has. But you must 
understand Lord Kyriel considers him- 
self a great man and my father, though 
a gentleman and a well-to-do farmer, a 
little one. I have only seen her once.” 

“And what is she like?” he persisted 
languidly. 

“Tt was only for five minutes, if that, 
and I’m a better judge of a sheep than 
a lady. She looks about twenty, with 
dark hair and a pleasant way of talk- 
ing. I know no more of her.” 

And that was not true, but I could 
not bring myself to speak of her eyes. 
It was they that haunted me—unlike 
any that I had ever seen in my life. 

| They were wonderful eyes and clear in 
, their thick fringe of black lashes. 


“Quite ordinary, in fact,” remarked 
Vandaloff. “Yet they tell me her 
mother was a beautiful woman, with 
the loveliest eyes. She was my moth- 
er’s first cousin. A man is curious 
about his cousins. Then she is not 
handsome ?” a 

“T wouldn’t call her handsome,’ Tan- 
swered coolly, and did not add that I 
thought the word cold, brazen, soul- 
less, compared with the sweet lovable- 
ness that she shed about her like a 
flower its perfume. 

He yawned gently. 

“A woman who is not handsome at 
twenty—for what is she born? Mr. 
Pendarvis, if you would have the gene- 
rosity to give me your arm to my room, 
I believe I could sleep, after your 
mother’s excellent dinner.” 

I helped him upstairs and went off 
to eat my own dinner with what appe- 
tite I could. I own it was a little 
dashed by one thing and another. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SWIFTLY AWAKE. 


THAT afternoon at four o'clock, I 

saw two horses at the spot where 
the plantation joins the big outer 
meadow. There is a right of way and 
they took that. It was too far for me 
to say who or what they were and I 
went on with my business, which was 
seeing to the marking of the lambs, 
with Blean and Stokes and another 
hand or two. The house was very 
quiet, Vandaloff lying in the porch 
reading an old novel for want of bet- 
ter and my mother and the maids busy 
somewhere in the distance. 

Suddenly, over the rise of the little 
hill I have spoken of, I saw the two 
horses’ heads jogging, Kyriel on one 
and, on the other, his daughter. 

I never thought he would have 
brought her—the last notion to have 
crossed my brain—and I to be caught 
with the hot marking irons and the 
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lambs bleating about me and my clothes 
all over fleece and no escape! Not that 
I was a bit ashamed of my work. I 
know none better nor more natural than 
farming in all the universe, but the look 
of it seemed just then to get me leagues 
away from the notice of a society girl 
—hateful words, I thought and think 
—with her riding coat and breeches and 
gaiters and general look of a feshion 
picture. 


‘THEY rode up slowly and Kyriel 

called aloud to me. He did it so 
that the men might hear. They stood 
gaping like loons to see. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Pendarvis! I 
hear you have given kind hospitality to 
a young gentleman who nearly lost his 
life in the late wreck and has some 
acquaintance with my family. I have 
come to see if I can be of any service. 
My daughter, Miss Ruthven.” 

He introduced us carelessly with a 
wave of the hand and, though my mind 
was all of a confusion, I answered 
properly. 

“Mr. Vandaloff is in the porch. Let 
me show you the way. Blean, take 
the horses.” 

She slid off before I could offer to 
help her, slim and straight as a boy, 
and I sent Stokes on to tell my mother. 
I knew my mother would like to get 
into her new gray gown, so that came 
first, and I made an excuse for the 
pickle I was in as I led the way up 
the garden to the house. . 

Why did I in spite of myself make 
hose comparisons that day? I know 
well and those who read may guess. I 
saw her look about wonderingly more 
than once. 

In the porch, a bower of roses and 
honeysuckle, lay Vandaloff, sound 
asleep, the long black lashes like a 
woman’s on his white cheek. I went 
up and touched his arm. 

“Mr, Vandaloff, visitors!” 

In an instant he opened his eyes and 


sat up and I saw a look of recogni- 
tion, which I was not meant to see, pass 
between him and Kyriel, then imme- 
diately they masked and resumed the 
status of strangers. 

“My lord,” said he, “I wish I could 
rise to acknowledge your kindness and 
the lady’s in coming, but I am some- 
thing of a cripple, and Hs 

“Pray say no more,” said Kyriel, 
bowing and taking a chair. “Though 
this is the first time we meet, I see the 
likeness to my late wife’s family and I 
want no better letter of introduction. 
Marcia, this is your cousin, Ivan Van- 
daloff, from Petrograd. I hope you 
are improving under Mrs. Pendarvis’ 
care?” 

She bowed slightly, as if not much 
concerned. He bowed very low, with 
his eyes on her. 

“And if you prefer to speak French, 
my daughter and I are equal to the oc- 
casion,” Kyriel added. “Russian is be- 
yond us.” 

I had the jealous thought that he 
wanted to shut the farmer out of the 
talk and rejoiced to feel I could hold 
my own there at all events. But Van- 
daloff waved it off. 

“T am rather proud of my English. 
But don’t accept me so generously, 
Lord Kyriel. I have letters to put me 
beyond doubt.” : 

Here I got up to go, as was but man- 
ners—and, besides, I had the notion 
to change my coat and get rid of the 
wool. So I left them, with the box 
beside them, and an invitation to return 
as soon as I could; but would not hurry 
for all that, nor let mother hasten, much 
to her relief, for she was all tangled up 
in the new gray gown, with Phebe 
hooking her in haste, and both as red as 
peonies. 

“Let’s give them twenty minutes,” 
I said. “And take the hooks easy, 
mother, Just look at the state I’m in 
with the lambs!” 

But she tossed her head like a war 
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horse, though commonly the gentlest 
of women. 

“If my son isn’t good enough for 
them in week-day worst or Sunday 
best, then let them stay away! What! 
A Pendarvis of Caerlyon not good 
enough for a Ruthven of Ruinart? 
Don’t change, Roger. And yet—your 
brown suit—it may be no harm. Get 
on, Phoebe, you stupid thing!” 

She reached over Phoebe and gave 
me a kiss with all her heart in it and 
I went and changed and, when she 
came downstairs, I was proud of her. 

I introduced her first to Miss Ruth- 
ven and here is where good manners 
show. She made as much of my 
mother as if she were a queen. Kyriel 
was cool and insufferably polite, as 
though to show us poor farmer folk 
our distance. 

“T have to thank you, madam,” he 
said, with extreme elegance, “for your 
goodness to Mr. Vandaloff, who turns 
out to be a distant connection of my 
late wife’s family. He had very bad 
luck in the shipwreck, but mre than 
made up to him by your hospitality. 
May I not have the pleasure of thank- 
ing Mr. Pendarvis himself ?” 

I pricked my ears up at that slip. 

“Unfortunately he has been at Gwent 
for three days and, expecting him home 
every minute, we did not let him know 
Mr. Vandaloff was here.” 

I could see the watchful look in her 
eye as she answered, but he fell into a 
polite rapture. 

“T am sure I can’t be wrong in think- 
ing our kind hostess a Scotchwoman? 
There’s just the faintest touch of the 
Highlands in your charming speech, 
Mrs. Pendarvis—enough to make a 
true John Hielan’ man like myself feel 
at home. Invernessway, may I ask?” 

She looked him steadily in the face 
now. 

“T was a Macmorran of Dornish.” 

There was a mintite’s silence between 
them, Vandaloff was talking to the 


girl, Then I saw that steely, concen- 
trated look which had diffused itself 
before in the warm glow of general 
amiability. 

“Dornish? A daughter of Macmor- 
tan of Dornish? Then you come from 
near Castle Ruinart.” Sone 

“Quite near. I was born and 
brought up there.” 

There was another pause. Then he 
laughed, with would-be cordiality, 

“T might well say I knew the talk!” 
said he. “It was by my cradle and I 
hope will be round my deathbed. And 
to think we have been neighbors so 
long and I not know it!” 

With such a grace he said it that, if 
she had not known so much about him, 
I think he might have won her or any 
woman’s romantic liking. But my 
mother was not open either to flattery 
or romance from him. Phcebe brought 
out tea—and there again I must own 
I was proud of her housekeeping. 


THE company did justice to their 

fare and it pleased me to see 
Marcia Ruthven enjoying our cream 
and bread and making friends with my 
mother. 

“T don’t know how it is we can’t get 
such good things as these!” said Kyriel, 
helping himself again to the Cornish 
cream. “I warn you, Vandaloff, it will 
be Lent at Hatton Park in comparison 
with Mrs. Pendarvis’ housekeeping.” 

“Are you leaving us soon?” I asked, 
turning to our guest, surprised. 

“I hope to rid you of your cripple 
in two days. Lord Kyriel will send 
a car for me. But never while I live 
shall I forget ali the goodness I have 
had at Caerlyon. And I think it is due 
to my kind Mrs. Pendarvis that she 
should read these letters and know who 
the stranger is who owes her his life.” 

He said it with a smile to charm the 
birds off the boughs and reached down 
to the open box beside his chair. It 
appeared to be full of papers. 
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“Please read aloud, so that your son 
may hear.” 
She did it clearly and well. 


“My Lorp: 

“T have the grief and pleasure of introduc- 
ing the late Lady Kyriel’s cousin, Mr. Ivan 
Vandaloff. It is grief because his father, 
iniy husband, no Ionger lives to acknowledge 
your kindness, having met his death at the 
hands of the Bolsheviks. in Moscow on the 
12th March of this year, and pleasure be- 
cause you will find in him a grateful heart 
and ready obedience to your wishes. We are 
now so poor that it is necessary he should 
earn his bread, my late husband having lost 
all his property in the troubles. Therefore 
I send him to you in the hope that some way 
of earning his living may be found for him in 
England, which has always been the refuge 
of the persecuted. I could not have had the 
courage to do this, but for your former kind 
promises. Remember, I beg of you, that he 
is his mother’s only hope and that your wife 
and I were girls together. And so I pray 
the blessing of God on you and him. Your 
affectionate, humble servant and cousin, 

“NATALIE VANDALOFF.” 


It was un-English in tone, but beau- 
tifully written. 

“The poor lady!” cried mother, 
melted to pity. “To lose all and then 
to part with her only son! But you 
will prosper and make a home for her 
here one of these days.” 


HE other letter was from a man of 
business in Riga and was in Eng- 
lish. Lastly there was a passport, which 
gave his age as twenty-eight. She laid 
them down. 

“Indeed, I needed no assurances, but 
perhaps these papers are necessary else- 
where. We shall not forget our guest 
when you go. I hoped you would have 
stayed till your foot was healed and 
you could walk.” 

“But surely, Mrs, Pendarvis, you 
will come to see us at Hatton—and see 
that we take care of him?” Marcia 
Ruthven said it earnestly. 

Kyriel seconded her. 

“Of course, we take that for granted. 
And now, good-by, Vandaloff! Just 


give me the copy of your father’s will, 
if you want me to took through it.” 

Vandaloff dived into the box jand 
pulled out a long sealed letter—but 
more—something which I am sure he 
never intended, a long and most mag- 
nificent ornament for the front of a 
woman’s dress, as I thought, a gorgeous 
open-work breast plate of rubies, all 
loops and chains and rosettes, and, as a 
pendant to it, an Oriental cross or swas- 
tika like the one he wore himself and 
which I had found was used in reli- 
gion and magic and was very sacred. 

If I had known more, it might have 
surprised me to see it used as a femi- 
nine ornament, but I knew little then 
—not even enough to be sure they were 
rubies. I saw Marcia Ruthven’s eyes 
fix and open with pleasure, as a wom- 
an’s will, and that confirmed me in my 
notion of the value of the thing. It 
seemed to me an astounding object to 
come from the box of a young man 
going out into the world to make his 
living. 

Kyriel was equal to the occasion. 

“The finest imitation ever I saw,” he 
said, picking it up and fingering it. 
“Tl wager this comes from old Isaac 
at Kief. I have seen work of his be- 
fore and always of the Oriental type. 
But you did very wisely to bring it, for 
it might sell for quite fifty pounds.” 

“T hoped for a little more than that!” 
cried Vandaloff, laughing. ‘And 1 
only wish that they were real and that 
I might offer them to my cousin!” 

If I had known then what I know 
now, I would have wished him and 
his rubies awash on the Pillar Reef 
before they had entered our house. 

He tossed the ornament carelessly 
into the box again. 

Kyriel rose. 

“Then on Thursday I’ll send the car 
and we'll do our best to complete Mrs. 
Pendarvis’ cure at Hatton.” 

He overdid the patronage in his silky 
tone as he bowed toward my mother, 
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but his daughter made amends. She 
took her two hands in hers most 
sweetly, saying: 

“I know our dreary house is a very 
poor exchange for Mrs. Pendarvis’ 
nursing and all this loveliness and sun- 
shine, but we'll do our best—though 
I’m afraid it’s a poor one.” 

It touched my mother and no won- 
der. I can’t tell why, but those simple 
words seemed to speak of dark things 
behind the grandeur of Hatton Park 
and I know they made me more thank- 
ful than ever for my kind home and 
people. 

So they went off together, I attend- 
ing them to the garden gate, where they 
mounted and took the way through the 
meadows. 

Now, I have written nothing of any 
words Marcia said to me, because she 
said none, but nevertheless speech 
passed between us. And first her eyes 
pleaded thus: 

“J am sorry and ashamed that I 
spoke so hastily in the park. Do you, 
can you, forgive me?” 

And mine answered: 

“I forgive you. But don’t despise 
me for a farmer’s lad in my working 
gear.” And hers said—this was as I 
offered her a seat—‘Why should I? 
A gentleman’s a gentleman, wear what 
he will. I know you are that.” 

There was more, but this much is a 
part of my story, so I tell it. In a 
word, she had the heart as well as the 
dress of a great lady and made noble 
amends for a paltry suspicion. 

My mother said as we walked back 
to the porch: 

“A beautiful young woman and in 
the hands of a bad man. I am much 
mistaken in him if he doesn’t use her 
in some wily, crooked game of his own. 
I like Mr. Vandaloff, Roger, but I shall 
be the easier when anything to do with 
Lord Kyriel is out of our house. 
Mercy, what rubies! If they had been 
real, I could not have slept for thinking 


what riches were near me. A man 
might have his throat cut for one of 
them. Thank Heaven they are glass!” 

I agreed and walked on, thinking 
many thoughts I could not share even 
with her. When he reached the porch, 
Vandaloff was all grace and gayety._ 

“I am lucky in my grand relations, 
madam, yet I do assure you it will be 
a dark day for me when I leave this 
kindly house and yourselves. If you 
and your son will not promise to come 
and see me at Hatton, not even the car 
shall drag me from you. Here I take 
root and grow and you shall engage 
me as chief shepherd under my friend 
Roger’s orders!” 

He spoke much more to the same ef- 
fect that pleased my mother extremely. 
But though he said nothing of his lady 
cousin, I had grown suddenly skillful 
in reading eye language, and I knew 
well his had said to her, “You beauty 
—you beauty, you most astonishing 
witch!” and yet something cold behind 
it which had no personal interest in her 
at all, but as if he were pricing her like 
a thing you would barter for or with 
if you could—a look not like what I 
thought I knew of him and altogether 
beyond my understanding. 

The more I thought of him at Hat- 
ton Park, the uglier the thought was 
to me. I felt the air full of intrigue 
like fine invisible cobwebs spinning 
about my eyes and blinding them. And 
she—God help her!—was worse in- 
volved than I, a beautiful shining fly, 
with a spider sitting at the heart of the 
web and watching her with all his glit- 
tering eyes. And that was her father. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SOUND AT NIGHT. 


THt night after supper I phoned 

up Gwent, Mr. Hasleden’s house, 
where my father always put up when 
he went over, and asked a word with 
him. Hasleden answered. It was a 
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long-distance call and at first I could 
not make him out. Presently I found 
he was telling me that my father had 
left him two days ago for Caerlyon. 
At first it did not startle me. He might 
have had business on the way home and 
no man had more friends. 

“Did he say when he would be 
here?” 

“He saw an account of the ship- 
wreck in the Gwent Herald and of 
some man saved and taken to his house. 
He said some one had phoned him 
about it and I thought it was you. Any- 
way, he said he must hurry back and 
off he went. He told me to ring you 
up and I forgot to.” 

“He has never come. 
leave ?” 

“Directly after breakfast. He should 
have been back by two in the after- 
noon.” 

“Was he coming straight here?” 

“T think so. Hold hard—he said he 
was going to stop at Trewiss for a sack 
of fertilizer I recommended him as he 
was leaving.” 

We talked a few minutes more and 
then I hung up the receiver with fear 
like a knife at my heart. It was as 
certain to me as truth itself that, if 
he had stayed anywhere for two nights, 
he would have phoned up, because he 
would have believed Hasleden had let 
us know he was coming and, when I 
remembered how he thought for my 
mother in everything, I knew he would 
no more have let her lie awake all night 
in doubt than he would have died. I 
trang up Trewiss and he had never 
called. I could not say a word to my 
mother and it was most frightfully dif- 
ficult to be secret, for the telephone was 
inside the hall door and every one pass- 
ing must hear. 

I halted, almost knocked silly for a 
moment with trying to think in a 
Hurry. Vandaloff was singing some 
foreign song with queer, whining music 
softly to himself on the veranda. I 
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waited. Then, hearing my mother go 
upstairs, I tried to get Kyriel. I had 
noticed there was a telephone on his 
writing table in the gaunt old library. 
He answered my call, quick as a 
breath. 

“Yes? You, Batu? Be careful. 
That was an awful break about the 
tubies and = 

His voice was coarsened, urgent, 
very unlike the one for public consump- 
tion. I cut him short for both our 
sakes and in half a dozen words told 
my story. 

“Do you know anything of him? 
You and he had secret business. Had 
it anything to do with this? ,He has 
been nearly three days lost.” 

His voice was silky again. 

“You don’t say so? Impossible! No, 
I know nothing. Surely you should 
get in touch with the police at once. 
Don’t lose a moment. If possible, don’t 
mention any connection between him 
and me without seeing me, because 
there are things he would not like 
ripped up. But neither that nor any- 
thing else must stand in the way, if 
you get no news. I'll communicate 
with you later.” 7 

You may imagine my position, with 
Vandaloff, whom he had called “Batu,” 
in the porch and my mother altering a 
dress upstairs and the house quiet and 
cheerful. 


WELL I rang up the police at Gwent 
and our own constable at Caerlyon 
and all the good I got was that my fa- 
ther would be certain to be traced be- 
cause of the car. A car, numbered and 
plated, cannot vanish as a man may and 
would be traced in a day. That was 
my hope, such as it was, and with an 
inward groan I went and told Vanda- 
loff, asking him to keep it to himself 
because of my mother. I shall never 
forget his ready kindness. 
“No, no! Give her a good night’s 
sleep and then, if nothing is heard by 
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to-morrow morning—— But it will 
be, it will be! Can I do anything?” 

I forgot the “Batu,” which, after all, 
might be a Russian familiarity for all 
T knew and felt the touch of sympathy. 
But what was there to do? 

It was darkening now and I was 
afraid to leave the thouse lest news 
might come and I away. I rang up 
friend after friend at Gwent and on the 
road out, until at last my mother leaned 
over the banisters to ask whether I 
was dictating a novel over the tele- 
phone. Then I dropped it, and sitting 
down with my head in my hands, be- 
gan to consider the road and its possi- 
bilities, 

Gwent is a compact little town in a 
basin and almost directly you leave it 
the road jumps up sharply into the hills 
and moors, as lonely as can be—but 
then we Cornish folk are law-abiding 
people, except for a trifle of smuggling 
and poaching, and I would have said 
a woman might have driven from 
Gwent to Caerlyon in the dark and no 
danger. Here and there are rich val- 
leys in the hills full of fine trees and 
great acreage of parks and manors. 
Three of these lay along the road at 
long distances: Gwent House and Clere 
and, near us, Hatton Park, and in any 
of these with their hills and dales and 
woods’ and crags, a man’s body. 
No! the word was too much for me— 
a man might hide for years and never 
be found again. Then there was Gwent 
Fall, where the road skirted the sea, 
running high over the cliffs until it 
dipped near us into Shoal Bay, and on 
that road not so much as a four-foot 
wall of loose stones between the top 
and the drop to the rocks below. 

There were many parts besides this 
where a man might disappear, for ours 
is a lonesome country, but there was 
always the car. Ours was a big Gess- 
ner, very long in the chassis. That 
could not be hidden under a stone or 
fern. 


| LAY down at last and tried to sleep, 
for I knew I should want every bit 
of strength next day and the night went 
by black and velvet shod, not a sound 
anywhere. In the end I fell into a hot, 
disturbed sleep and dreamed. 

Clattering down a mountain road 
where the echoes rebounded from walls 
of rock which reached the stars, came 
a man, riding furiously upon a gigantic 
rawboned gray. He leaned forward 
as if to urge him on, when he was al- 
teady stretched to his utmost, and I 
could not see the face. But I could 
hear the loose shoe rattling as he 
plunged by me upon his desperate er- 
rand and a kind of horror went with it 
and ran down the backs of my hands 
and clutched my throat and got me in 
the strangle-hold of a nightmare. 

IT lay there, bound hand and foot, lost 
and drowned in blind and _ senseless 
fear. 

Of course, it waked me. I have 
heard it said a man would die if he had 
to endure a nightmare for more than a 
flash. And so I found myself sitting 
up, with the cold sweat running off my 
face like drops on a windowpane. And 
the night about me was deathly still. 

I sat, drawing my breath in gulps. 
Then I fancied I could hear an almost 
soundless footfall on the stair. I 
strained my eardrums until they almost 
seemed to crack. It was there. It had 
crept a few steps farther. By this 
time I was broad awake and thinking. 
It might be a maid stealing out, but 
Phoebe and Nancy were both engaged 
to decent men in the village. And my 
mother, Vandaloff and I were the only 
others in the house. 

Then the word “Batu” came back to 
me. Who was he? What was Ky- 
riel’s part in all the mystifications? I 
must hold hard and watch. I slipped 
out of bed and to the door, as gently 
as I could, but I am a heavy man and 
our floors were old and creaky. 

The little sounds stopped, as if some 
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one were listening, and I stopped, too, 
with my ear to the keyhole. There was 
a long wait and then, reassured, they 
continued on down the stairs. Mean- 
while I had been working out a plan. 

On the landing, two doors away 
from me, are the back stairs that the 
maids use for their work. If I could 
gain that I could go down quietly and 
reach the door that opens into the hall 
not far from the kitchen. What I 
should do then depended on who I was 
following, but at all events I should be 
in the lower part of the house. A new- 
comer might very well not guess the 

existence of that back stairs, the door 
being a swing door and never open. 
Ten to one Vandaloff had not seen it. 

I opened my door, light as a butter- 
fly’s wing, and crept barefooted by my 
mother’s and by Vandaloff’s. The 
maids were a floor higher. In a mo- 
ment more I was in the harborage of 
the back stairs with the door shut on 
me. 
The lower door was not tight shut. 
It had swung to, but not caught. I 
could not look out into the hall, but 
could hear very fairly. There was dead 
silence first, then a very low, clear voice 
at the telephone, giving a number I did 
not catch, Then some one spoke in 
French. It was Vandaloff, of course. 
.He had come without stick or help 
down the stairs with his wounded foot! 

“Mais doucement, doucement, nion 
aii ” 

He was cautioning the person at the 
other end. It was wonderful how low 
he spoke to be heard at all, but every 
word came clear-cut. 

“Send for me to-morrow with the 
car. This fuss is a good excuse. You 
might come over to sympathize and I’ll 
go back with you. Did you see the 
squire?” 

The squire? They called my father 
that all over the countryside—but Van- 
daloff! I froze into listening. 

“If you have to see the young man,” 


said Vandaloff, “and I think you 
should, then send for him and let the 
girl see him after. I saw the way 
he looked at her. A beautiful woman 
can do what a man can’t.” 

There was a_half-minute interval, 
then the last words: 

“The money and any stones left over 
must be sent to the Capital Bank. Not 
a word more. I daren’t risk it. To- 
morrow.” 

The receiver was delicately replaced 
and I scarcely heard the soft foot climb 
the stairs again. A mouse might have 
made more noise about it. Practically 
the only sound was the infinitesimal 
closing of the door upstairs. I sat down 
on the lowest step and pondered as well 
as my weary brain would let me. These 
facts seemed certain: 

Vandaloff and Kyriel knew each 
other far better than I had guessed. 

Vandaloff knew my father was in 
some entanglement with Kyriel. 

Marcia Ruthven was to keep me 
quiet. She was in it. 

No, my heart rejected that. My 
heart looked into the green deeps of 
black-fringed eyes, slumberous with 
content that covered all sorts of hidden 
sweetness, and was assured. It asked 
no better reason than the upward look 
of them, the lift of her lip when she 
smiled, a kind of wistfulness. 


NE thing emerged clearly: Not a 
word to Kyriel and Vandaloff of 
my new knowledge, not a word yet to 
the public. I knew those country po- 
lice and how they bungled at every 
turn, This was a case for the keenest 
brain from Scotland Yard and he 
should come, when I had a little more 
to lay before him. Vandaloff had not 
guessed I knew French. They thought 
me a mere country lout, to be played 
with. I would watch—watch. 
In the morning, first thing before my 
mother came down, I rang up the 
Gwent police. They had no news of 
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man or car. So, after breakfast, fac- 
ing the inevitable, I told my mother. 
I pass that over. 

But I cannot pass over Vandaloff’s 
delicate sympathy, which so staggered 
me with wonder and fury that I could 
hardly keep the mask on. Who would 
believe, looking at his gentleness and 
earnestness, that he had been lurking at 
that telephone in the dead of night like 
a thief, discussing the lost master of the 
house that had received him so kindly? 
I won’t speak in my own favor, but I 
had done my best for him. My hand 
had dragged him from the sea, had fed 
him, and my mother nursed him—and 
yet here he was, plotting against me 
with a man my instinct told me was a 
villain. I own it cut me. 

But I mastered myself and it was 
natural enough for me to be silent and 
preoccupied and, besides, I had much 
business. After breaking the news to 
my poor mother, I raced into Gwent, 
and when I got back, was at the tele- 
phone all the time. There were inqui- 
ries, sympathy, from people calling. 
The chief constable from Gwent came 
over and I spent a long time asking and 
answering questions that led nowhere. 

Yes, my father had gone about the 
sale of the wool to Hasleden. He had 
slept there, but had been out a good 
deal in the day, which was nothing un- 
usual, for he had many people to see. 
And he had dined out one night, Hasle- 
den did not know where, but thought 
at the time it was at the Swan Hotel in 
Gwent. He had not been there for 
dinner, however, though he had called 
one afternoon to see a Mr. Murdoch, 
who was said to be from London and 
on his way to Penzance. 

He could not be traced to Penzance, 
and had gone back, they thought, to 
London from one of the intermediate 
stations, but that was two days ago 
and impossible to follow up, for he 
might have taken any of the cross- 
country branch lines, leading to little 


out-of-the-way towns, and on to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, anywhere, and so 
back to London. 

This Murdoch appeared to have no 
particular business in Gwent and was 
not known to have seen any one but 
my father. They had met in the hall 
of the Swan, had shaken hands and 
gone up to Murdoch’s room. After 
about an hour my father came down 
alone and went back to Hasleden’s. In 
the evening he had gone out, returning 
late. Otherwise every movement of 
his was known. 

My mother insisted on being present 
at this talk and of course was asked if 
she had ever heard of Murdoch. At 
first she said no, then remembered that 
one day, two years since, a man of that 
name had motored over from Gwent 
and dined with them in the middle of 
the day and my father and he had 
strolled about the fields together. I 
was away at the time. Could she re- 
member him? Unluckily, she was very 
bad at remembering faces and would 
not know him again, but thought he 
was dark and had slightly projecting 
teeth. 

Hasleden came over, a kind, ruddy- 
faced friend of years’ standing 
But I skip the useless false trails and 
blind alleys for what was of conse- 
quence. 

That afternoon a big Hatton Park 
car pulled into our drive. It brought 
a note for Vandaloff and one for me. 
Mine was in the politest terms. Kyriel 
was sure that a stranger in the house, 
and one who required such care, must 
add very greatly to our anxiety and 
therefore he had sent the car for Mr. 
Vandaloff, hoping, et cetera. And at 
the end were the words: 

If you would be so good as to come over 
with Mr. Vandaloff, I believe a little talk 
might be useful. Not that I know anything, 
but points may sometimes come out in dis- 
cussion. Anyhow, it will give me much pleas- 
ure to see you, for there is another matter I 
wish to speak of—and the sooner the better. 
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Vandaloff called me presently in his 
most dulcet tones to the porch, where 
he was lying as usual, and put the other 
note in my hands. It was to the. same 
effect and very pleasant and cordial. 

“And will you come along with me, 
my dear Pendarvis, for you see he 
says he is eager to see you and I should 
be glad of your arm? My cursed foot 
is dreadfully painful. I can scarcely 
put it to the ground.” 

I agreed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE SPIDER’S WEB. 


THE machine containing Vandaloff 

and myself purred in at the gate 
Martin Holmes guarded and I saw 
his eye, lackluster as a fish’s, fix on 
me in astonishment as I swept by in 
Kyriel’s car. The ways of the quality 
were altogether beyond him, Last time 
a cut with the whip, to-day the honored 
guest. I own it was quite as great a 
puzzle to me as to him—and a much 
more dangerous one. 

Reaching the house, Vandaloff tot- 
tered out with the help of two footmen, 
a third carrying his brass-bound box 
after. him. I had never seen him so 
lame and never believed in it so little. 
He was supported off to his room and 
I shown into the library, where the 
spider sat awaiting the fly. With dif- 
ferent feelings I marched in this time. 
It is difficult to say why, but a cloud 
of perplexity seemed to have rolled off 
me—though Heaven knows there was 
enough left! Perhaps it was because a 
telephone had revealed his lordship to 
me as a Shabby plotter, perhaps—I said 
I was a grown man after that day in 
the park and the meeting with Marcia. 
But the reason was not clear to me yet. 
Anyhow, I could face her father. 


HE was sitting at the writing table 

and rose to meet me. The sun was 
shining in at the window and struck 
gorgeous on an object which I had not 


noticed on my first visit—a beautiful 
pinnacled shrine, richly gilded, with lit- 
tle door ajar to show the image of some 
Oriental god, with folded hands and 
feet, sitting inside it. The hot sun- 
light made it almost dazzling, a flame 
of fire. But our business was too im- 
portant for art. I took the chair op- 
posite him and came straight to the 
point. 

“Lord Kyriel, do you know anything 
of my father?” 

If I had hoped to startle him into 
revelation, I failed. He looked at me 
in calm and kindly astonishment. 

“IT wish with all my heart I could 
say I did. I had a very high opinion 
of your father.” 

“Had!” The word struck chill on 
my heart. I pulled myself together. 

“Do you mean you think he is dead ?” 

“I know nothing, but surely such an 
absence must have put the same fear 
into your head ?” 

“Not yet,” I said resolutely. “Nor 
shall, until everything has been gone 
into by the most skilled men in Lon- 
don. Now, what I want from you is 
an explanation of the business between 
you and my father. The mystery shows 
it was of consequence. I must have 
the whole thing. His disappearance 
may turn on that.” 

He eyed me steadily. 

“Of course, I knew this must come 
and that was my reason for bringing 
you here to-day. I have all the papers 
ready. But you must prepare yourself 
for a shock I would willingly have 
spared you. Eight years ago, after the 
war, your father speculated heavily in 
a company formed for exploiting 
Levantine interests. Many people were 
drawn in. The company directors be- 
lieved it was going to be a splendid 
thing, and it certainly would have been 
so but for the disastrous peace and non- 
sense of ‘self-determination’ which has 
more than half ruined Europe. Any- 
how, he lost heavily. I lost some money 
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myself. It ended in his coming to me 
and asking for a loan, and that ended 
in a mortgage on his property which 
I hold. I have reason also to think he 
borrowed from a London money lender 
named Murdoch. But he could not 
keep up payments. His affairs were 
very involved and my explanation of 
his disappearance is, I am sorry to say, 
suicide.” 

IT could not think at first, much less 
speak. I cannot even write of that 
dreadful moment when all I had ever 
valued was torn from me. I hope I 
took it like a man, to all outward ap- 
pearance. Within, I think, it broke 
some spring of hope and youth in me 
that life could never mend. 

At last I found my voice. 

“Have you the papers?” 

“Certainly. I have put them all 
ready for you and if you will notify 
your father’s solicitor—I think he is 
Collins, of Gwent—he shall go through 
them all. I wish to be perfectly open 
in the matter and leave no stone un- 
turned. I would intrust them to you 
now, this moment, but that the inter- 
ests concerned are so large and affect 
others. Why not ring up Collins now 
and make an appointment with him 
here to go through the papers together? 
Then he shall do whatever he thinks 
necessary. You will understand this 
was why I wished to see you before 
you began serious investigations.” 

Like one in a dream I spoke, using 
the telephone on the writing table, and 
heard Collins’ sharp, businesslike voice 
arranging day and time. I asked but 
one question of him. 

“Mr. Collins, did you know my fa- 
ther’s property was mortgaged to Lord 
Kyriel?” ( 

“Certainly. He could foreclose at 
any moment.” 

I said, “Thank you,” and hung up 
the receiver. 

As I stood up, Kyriel rose, too. 

“T can’t talk any more to-day,” I be- 


“You will understand that. I'll 


” 


gan. 
come to-morrow with Collins, and 

I could say no more. I was turning 
to the door when he stepped before me. 

“T wish you to understand, Pendar- 
vis, that every consideration shall be 
shown your father’s son. I am a rich 
man and anything I should gain by hur- 
tying and harrying you would mean lit- 
tle to me in a money way. Rest easy, 
take your time and, if you can prove 
to my solicitors that there is a fair hope 
of your paying off the mortgage, no 
one will be better pleased than I. Now, 
don’t add that trouble to your others.” 

What could I do but thank him? 
Written, the words read like kindness 
itself, but something in his manner 
spoiled them—I can’t tell what—like 
a rock under a calm summer sea. I 
could not name it, but it struck a chill. 


HE offered me the car to get back, 

but I chose to walk, the better to 
still the bitterness rising within me be- 
fore facing my mother in the home that 
was ours no longer. I heard Vanda- 
loff’s voice calling to me cheerily from 
some room as I passed, but I took no 
notice and went on blindly. 

I left the garden and went through 
the woods to the green alley leading 
to the little door in the wall that Kyriel 
had shown me and there I flung myself 
down on the dead leaves under a beech 
and laid my face on my arms and lay 
still, I will trouble no one with my 
thoughts, for at times they did not 
spare even my father—if he had but 
told me!—and yet all complicated with 
a pity that brought the tears welling to 
my eyes. 

Had I lain there long in the warmth 
and quiet and lengthening shadows 
when presently light steps rustled the 
leaves? I lay dead-still, thinking no 
one could see me under the boughs, but 
they paused and a trembling voice said: 

“Mr. Pendarvis.” 

Still I lay with my face hidden, pray- 
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ing she might pass on and leave me to 
my misery, but again, like a bird’s note, 
came her voice: 

“Mr. Pendarvis.” 

She was kneeling beside me and 
touched my shoulder with her hand, 
most gently. 

“I am so grieved to hear of your 
dreadful sorrow. What can I do to 
show you? Oh, just look up one mo- 
ment and tell me you don’t lose hope! 
And your kind mother I never 
slept all night for thinking of it. And 
I have something to tell you, too— 
something that may be important.” 

I stood up and looked at her, laying 
my arm on a branch to support myself, 
for at the moment I was quivering 
from head to foot. She stood, too. 
How beautiful she was, with the low 
sun dappling through the leaves over 
her white dress and lighting up the 
deeps of her eyes, unfathomable, mys- 
terious as the sea in a calm, the lovely 
gloom of black lashes about them in 
her pale face. 

“I was riding on the moor above 
Gwent Fall this morning and I found 
this,” she said. “Of course, I don’t 
know whether it has anything to do 
with it, but I had looked up the Pen- 
darvises in ‘Landed Gentry’ and seen 
their crest was crossed arrows, so I 
told no one until I could show you.” 

She laid on the bough between us a 
gold cuff link. Yes, it had the Pen- 
darvis crossed arrows on it and had 
belonged to my father’s father. I 
stared at it in astonishment and then 
at her. 

“Tt was about four miles or more 
from where the road runs along the 
cliff and the grass and heather were 
trampled about it—not much, but tram- 
pled,” she continued. “I got off and 
looked round carefully, but could see 
no more. I watched you down from 
the house and came after you and have 
been sitting near until you stirred, but 
I dared wait no longer.” 


THE warm, human goodness of her 
tone pierced me. She did care— 
was sorry. I could have kissed the lit- 
tle hand that lay beside mine on the 
bough. I held myself back with diffi- 
culty and only because I feared to take 
advantage of her pity. I said slowly: 

“With all my heart I thank you. 
Have you told this to Lord Kyriel?” 

“T never tell anything to my father. 
No one has seen it. I kept it for you. 
I was going to Caerlyon if you had not 
come to-day.” 

A sunbean, like those about us, 
seemed to shine into my misery. She 
was on my side, not on her father’s! 
And yet at the same time I pitied her, 
as she did me. A girl of twenty and 
motherless, who could tell nothing to 
her father—I was not so selfish but 
that I could guess something of what 
those words must mean, 

“Will you give it to me? And as 
there must be some sort of inquiry, will 
you much mind saying how you found 
it?” I asked. 

She laid the link instantly in my 
hand. 

“T’ll tell all I know anywhere. But 
I must tell my father some time soon. 
You see that? Shall I say I met you?” 

Every moment was drawing us 
nearer together. We had our secret. 
We must act in concert. : 

“Yes, of course you must! It won’t 
harm you. He won’t be very angry.” 

“T don’t know. But I must tell him.” 

I pondered a moment over that. 

“T think, if you don’t mind, it will 
be better if you say nothing about it to 
any living soul until I tell you. This 
is why: I think I should speak to the 
lawyers first.” 

She did not hesitate a moment. 

“Yes, I see. I promise. I give you 
my word I shall say nothing to any 
one until you allow me.” 

I thanked her with all my heart. 
Every minute was heaven to me, but I 
knew she must not delay. 
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“Shall I go back part of the way 
with you?” I asked. 

“No—better alone. 
quickly. But. KX 

A pause, then she said with the most 
extraordinary gentleness, like the soft- 
est note of a dove: 

“Mr. Pendarvis, ifi—if any one tries 
to make you believe your father com- 
mitted suicide on that cliff, don’t be- 
lieve it. He never did.” 

I could only stare at her in astonish- 
ment. 

She went on eagerly: 

“Tf he did, could his car commit sui- 
cide, too? It’s neap tide now and if 
she had gone over the cliff, there she 
would be. There hasn’t been enough 
water the last week to cover the Outer 
Rock, much less a big car.” 

Her good sense and firmness recalled 
me as nothing else would have done. 

“Of course, you’re right, Miss Ruth- 
ven, I bless and thank you with all 
my heart. I was in despair when you 
found me. Everything seemed gone— 
but now I have hope. You have made 
me a man again.” 

I could not say less. My heart would 
have said very much more. 

“Shake hands,” she said, “and cheer 
up. I believe you'll find him yet and, 
if I can help you again, I will. But 
you were always a man. You couldn’t 
be less if you tried.” 

I knew it was said to help me and 
out of sheer kindness and it did all she 
meant and more. It went to my brain 
like a draft of sparkling wine. I felt 
strong and firm. I took her small, 
strong hand in a firm grip like a com- 
rade’s and at the moment needed no 
more, then she slipped away into the 
green shadows and was gone. 

A car could not commit suicide. It 
must be somewhere and on that all 
turned. It must be found. But many 
questions stood up to be answered now 
and, having got out of the park and 
inside our own boundaries, I sat down 


I must go now 


under a hedge and noted them in my 
notebook that I might think them out 
at leisure. 

I began at the beginning. 

Kyriel’s meeting with Quesnel, which 
had so affected my father. The packet 
passed to Kyriel. Query: Were the 
smugglers in this business? Then, my 
father’s dispatching me to Kyriel with 
a private message, so private that I 
must stand for any usage from him as 
a blind. How could that be needful in 
a mere money transaction of which 
Collins, my father’s solicitor, was 
aware? Why had Kyriel burned my 
father’s message with such care? I 
repeated mentally the message he had 
sent my father, studying every word 
of it: 

“T understand I was seen with Ques- 
nel and it shall not happen again. What 
you know of has been put in safety 
in the hands you know of and the rest 
will be here before long, though I don’t 
yet know how.” 

I did not need to write that down. It 
was stamped on my memory. 

I went on to the next point. 

Why had my father gone to Kyriel 
for help in his money troubles—a man 
whom, to all appearance, he scarcely 
knew? Why? Here a question I had 
asked my mother, and utterly forgotten, 
rose up in answer. Burma! Had my 
father known Kyriel in Burma? I 
cudgeled my brain to recall the little I 
had heard about that part of my fa- 
ther’s life. It was very little indeed, 

As a younger son he had gone out as 
secretary to a friend of my grand- 
father’s, a Sir William Parker, to a 
place called Arathon, and he might have 
stayed on and done very well there 
but for his elder brother’s death, which 
gave him Caerlyon and brought him 
home. It struck me that so far there 
was a curious likeness between his ca- 
reer and Kyriel’s. Both had been 
younger sons; both had started in Bur- 
ma; both had become elder sons unex- 
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pectedly. My father had succeeded to 
a Cornish farm and Kyriel to a peerage 
and wealth. 

That was all I knew of Burma and 
my grandfather and Sir William 
Parker were dead. I knew no way of 
discovering what my father had never 
spoken of and Kyriel might not choose 
to, but my mind fixed on the word 
“Burma” and hovered about it before 
passing on. 

In Kyriel’s story all the obligation 
and secrecy were on my father’s side. 
In my memory the balance of secrecy 
and caution was quite as much on Ky- 
riel’s side, if not more. But what could 
I prove? It came only to his word 
against mine. And all this might have 
nothing on earth to do with my father’s 
disappearance. 


URDOCH, of course, must be 

traced and probably could be. Ky- 
riel had seemed to make no secrecy 
about that and it might all be a very 
natural meeting in the circumstances. 

When I had set these things down in 
my notebook,. in words unintelligible 
except to myself, I got up and went 
slowly back to the house. 

Two more days of dark suspense 
went by. That evening my mother, 
who had kept her room since the fear 
was upon us, came down to share my 
meal, not wishing me to be more alone 
than could be helped, now Vandaloft 
was gone. She was pale as death and 
her eyes enlarged and dimmed by the 
black shadows under them. 

It was when we were sitting alone 
-and silent after the things were taken 
away and the soft dusk settling down 
over the garden, that I asked her sud- 
denly: 

“Mother, I know Sir William Parker 
is dead. Is there any one living that 
was at Arathon when my father was 
there?” 

She looked at me dully, too wearied 
to take any interest. 


“No, not that I know of. Oh, yes— 
I remember now—Sir William Park- 
er’s son, Sir Hugh, who lives in Lon- 
don. He was there as a young man, 
But he never kept up the acquaintance 
and your father never talked of Burmg. 
What does it matter, when we have 
real troubles to think of? Oh, my 
dream, my dream!” 

I said no more. I could trace Sir 
Hugh from that and the less she talked 
of her dream the better. I took her 
upstairs presently and sat alone in the 
gathering dusk. It was clear as day- 
light in my mind now that the Burmese 
clew must be followed up, that the 
scope of the case was enlarging with 
every hour, that the local police were 
quite unfitted to deal with it, that it 
was entirely beyond my own powers 
and that I must put it in the most skill- 
ful hands I could find. In one word, I 
must go up to London, see Sir Hugh 
Parker and tell my story to the best 
detective available. 

Four days after, passing through 
Gwent and leaving my address with the 
police, I empowered Collins to go 
through the papers at Hatton Park and 
went up to London. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DAY OF SURPRISES. 


| PASS over the interviews in Gwent 

and pick myself up next in a little 
hotel off the Strand in London, which 
my father used on his rare visits. I 
had the “London Directory” before me 
and, in less than half an hour after my 
arrival, I was on my way to Sulgrave 
Crescent, where Sir Hugh Parker lived, 
having telephoned my wish to see him 
and secured an appointment. 

It was a fine curve of houses facing 
Regent’s Park, with the lake and acres 
of green trees before it, pretty in its 
way but very confining to my Cornish 
notions. In five minutes I was in Sir 
Hugh’s study waiting for him._ 
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It was my first taste of Burma. The 
sofa was covered with a gorgeous silk 
drapery. Delicate carvings in wood 
and ivory were on the chimney piece. 
Then, suddenly and strangely, I caught 
a gleam of gold, and there in a dark al- 
cove was a most beautiful gilded shrine 
of some Oriental god, with nearly 
closed doors—the very image of the 
one I had seen in Kyriel’s library—the 
same high-pinnacled roof, rough with 
magnificence. It startled me for a mo- 
ment. Then I considered how natural 
it was that visitors to Burma should be 
attracted by the same kind of splendid 
curiosities. I supposed the natives 
turned them out by the hundred to 
catch the European eye. Little did I 
know, in my ignorance, the value of 
what I looked at. 

The door opened and Sir Hugh came 
in, very stooped and leaning on a stick. 
He limped as he walked and his small 
white face had the lines of pain 
stamped deep on it and the bleached 
color that speaks of ill health. But he 
was a most remarkable-looking man for 
all that and one not to be passed un- 
noticed anywhere. He had the bright- 
est, keenest pair of eyes I ever saw in 
a human head and they gave him the 
look of quick intelligence a dog has 
when he takes your meaning and likes 
it. He was a little man and frail, but 
of course he lost a couple of inches 
or more by his stoop. Nothing could 
have been kinder than the way he met 
me. 

“Sit down, Pendarvis! Sincerely 
glad to see you. I knew your father 
ages ago in Burma and have been truly 
sorry to see in the papers the dreadful 
anxiety you are in. My father thought 
a lot of yours. Any more news?” 

None, I told him, and put all the 
facts before him, excepting only the 
cuff link and of course anything which 
concerned a private understanding with 
Kyriel. I did mention, however, that 
my father’s affairs had been embar- 


tassed. He listened with the most 
friendly attention, offering me ciga- 
rettes and smoking himself in a medita- 
tive way, as though he were carefully 
taking it all in, with birdlike, sidelong 
glances of his bright, quick eyes. 

“And no clew anywhere!” he said, 
when I had finished. “And now what 
can J do for you, for whatever it may 
be, it is at your service. You would 
not have come to me unless there had 
been something—and J am glad you 
came.” 

That was cordial and heart cheering 
to a weary man and I said as much 
gratefully. 

“But, Sir Hugh, just because there 
are no definite clews, I think we should 
follow up every trail of my father’s 
life. We never know what may start 
the game. The part I know nothing 
about is Burma. Will you tell me 
everything you remember ?” 

He agreed and, thinking a minute, 
went to a bookcase and pulled out from 
the lower shelf a big morocco book. 

“My Burmese diary,” he — said. 
“Your father comes into it often.” He 
opened it before him, laying his finger 
in it, and began to explain. “My father 
was commissioner of revenue in the 
district of Minthau and, owing to the 
family connection, your father was his 
private secretary for four years. I 
know he felt it a loss when personal 
business took Pendarvis home. So did 
I. We were about the same age and 
friends. 

“I was in a regiment stationed in 
Burma at the time,” he went on. “My 
father’s headquarters were the city of - 
Arathon and he had to visit all about 
the district, which is immense. Pen- 
darvis always went with him. I had 
my military work and seldom could. 
Minthau is a most interesting part of 
Burma, full of jungle ruins of lost, an- 
cient cities and magnificent golden 
pagodas and carved and gilded monas- 
teries and, of course, in my father’s 
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position he went where he would and 
had elephants and horses and all the 
world at his disposal. 

“Through the district runs that gi- 
gantic river, the Irawadi, which is the 
highway of Burma. But you have to 
look out in the jungle! A tiger lamed 
me for life and would have finished me, 
but for your father. I’ve never paid 
my debt for that, so I’ll owe it to the 
next generation, if you'll allow me!” 


IS whimsical, kind smile set me at 

my ease. The very air about a 
friend is warming and I felt it then. 
I listened with the deepest interest to 
this unknown chapter of my father’s 
life. 

He took down a great volume of 
sketches and showed me one of his fa- 
ther’s house and even the window of 
my father’s room, with fine palms about 
it. It was all very strange and foreign 
to me. 

“Was my father always with Sir 
William? Did he ever go away 
alone?” 

“Certainly. I have been with him 
on trips several times—and very inter- 
esting they were! We used to make 
parties to visit the ruins and see all the 
sights—the native boat races ion the 
Irawadi and so on.” 

“Had my father any special friends? 
People he used to go about with?” 

“Yes, he was a man with many 
friends. I remember two. A man who 
used to come over from India on leave, 
Hobson his name was; and a man 
named Ruthven—he was afterward 
Lord Kyriel. He was an officer in my 
regiment.” 

I caught my breath sharply. Many 
events had conspired to make that bit 
of news startling, though not quite un- 
expected. Could it be that the dark- 
ness was beginning to thin? I asked if 
I might put my questions and note the 
answers, to which he agreed with his 
curiously intent look. I asked at once: 


“What kind of character had Kyriel 
in the regiment?” 

“Difficult to answer that. Plenty of 
courage. He gave his proofs in some 
hand-to-hand encounters with Burmese 
dacoits or bandits. A splendid shot and 
sportsman. Well enough liked at mess, 
too, but not a man that made friends 
—except your father, and he, of course, 
was not in the regiment. Kyriel had 
the misfortune of being a poor man for 
his rank and in a rich regiment. That’s 
a hard billet for any young man! The 
peerage has always been a poor one 
and his father was in the money lend- 
ers’ hands.” 

“But he’s rolling in wealth!” I said, 
in great astonishment. “You should 
just see Hatton Park, sir! And there’s 
Castle Ruinart as well. Kyriel bought 
Hatton from the Bassets and it cost a 
mint of money.” 

He looked at me, perplexed. 

“Sure it’s the same man? My man 
sticceeded because his elder brother was 
drowned, fishing in Scotland. Old 
Lord Kyriel was so poor that cousins 
of my own nearly bought Castle Rui- 
nart for the shooting. My Kyriel mar- © 
ried a Russian—no money, but a per- 
fect beauty.” 

“The same! But then, where did the 
money come from?” 

“Lord knows!” said he. “Anyhow, 
the want of it led to great trouble in 
the regiment, for, after my encounter 
with the tiger which obliged me to quit 
soldiering, Kyriel had a frightful scan- 
dal over cards and had to quit, too, but 
for a very different reason. He came 
back and was lost, so to speak, in Rus- 
sia for a time and then reappeared with 
his beautiful wife. It was kindly said 
that no women of his own blood would 
have married him and I believe he’s 
boycotted more or less still.” 

“TI believe so. But my father! Where 
did they go? What did they do?” 

“Ah, that’s the rub! I wish I could 
tell you more than I can. But look 
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here!” He fluttered over several pages 
of his diary and read aloud: 


“Pendarvis at mess to-night with Ruth- 
ven. They were full of talk about a city 
they had heard of somewhere in the north- 
ern wilds beyond the Taung-po. They de- 
clared there was said to be a golden pagoda 
finer than the one at Rangoon and that the 
gold umbrella on top had golden chains 
hanging from it with dangling rubies. A 
blare of gold, in fact. They would get 
there by hook or by crook. There were mag- 
nificent statues of the Buddha inside and all 
about it a thousand small pagodas, gilded and 
carved to magnificence. I questioned the num- 
ber of pagodas and Pendarvis looked up his 
notes and told us that at Pagan there are 
9,999, so a thousand more or less would be 
nothing out of the way. 


“That’s not hard to believe,” he re- 
marked to me, “for the principal indus- 
try of Burma seems to be pagodas and 
highly picturesque they are, like flames 
of fire everywhere among the trees.” 

Rubies! Of course, it had nothing 
to do with what we were talking of, but 
in a flash I was back in the veranda 
at Caerlyon and in Vandaloff’s hand 
was the great breast-plated ornament 
of glowing jewels, fiery in the sun. 

Sir Hugh went on: 


“Annesley said it must be an extraordinary 
country where rubies could hang out in a 
lonely place like that and no one touch them, 
to which Kyriel replied that there wasn’t a 
Burman from Rangoon to Bhamo who would 
lay a finger on one of them if he were dying 
of want and, besides, there was a sayah or 
wizard king in the hills that had put a charm 
of ill luck on them. This led to talk about 
Burmese sorcerers and wonder workers. 
Quite interesting.” 


“But why rubies?” I asked. 
rubies very plentiful in Burma?” 

“Lord bless my soul!” said Sir 
Hugh. “Have you never heard of the 
most famous ruby mines in the world, 
the great mines at Mogok? Why, since 
the sixteenth century they have been 
known in Europe and rubies of the 
pure ‘pigeon-blood’ color that excel all 
the rest come from there. We all 
bought the inferior kind called spinels 


“Are 


—and very pretty they are—and sent 
them home to our wives and sweet- 
hearts, but the pigeon-blood ruby is for 
kings and plutocrats—they’re worth 
more than diamonds.” 

“And the spinels?” I asked, wonder- 
ing whether the splendor I had seen in 
Vandaloff’s box could have been on the 
cheaper lines. 

“Beautiful little stones and the jew- 
elers make up handsome things of 
them, but dirt cheap in comparison with 
the others. We used to buy little cotton 
bags of them, about three inches high, 
for something like ten pounds and you 
took your chance of size and color. 
But isn’t this leading us rather far 
afield? You want to know about your 
father and Ruthven.” 

I apologized. 

“But you see, I don’t know what may 
turn out to be a clew and what not. 
Could my father and Kyriel have 
bought up rubies and traded in them?” 

“Certainly not honestly, unless on a 
scale that would have required immense 
capital The Ruby Mines Company 
has a lease and works them and levies 
royalties. Most interesting place to 
see! Well, go on with your questions.” 

I thought for a minute before I asked 
my next. 

“Ts it possible there are any ruby 
mines known only to the Burmese?” 

“That’s impossible to say. Remem- 
ber how much of the country is still 
jungle and wild hills—almost mountains 
—overrun with tigers and elephants and 
deadly snakes. The Burmese may have 
their little secrets, as we have ours. But 
I know of none.” 

“Were my father and Kyriel often 
away ?” 

“As often as they could. I see what 
you’re trying to get at. You think that 
Hatton Park and Kyriel’s riches may 
have come from Burma. But what has 
that to do with your father? I gather 
he was far from a rich man.” 

“Far,” I said, and fell to thinking 
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again. Could I trust Sir Hugh? 
Would his opinion be worth having? 
Is it ever wise to show all your cards 
to any one until the game is won? My 
mind worked quickly to a decision. I 
. think from the beginning I have known 
the kind of people I could trust. : 
“Sir Hugh,” I said, “I haven’t told 
you all my story and it’s so complicated 
that I don’t know whether I ought. I 
may be walking in the dark along a 
toad of pitfalls and I believe I am. 
But I trust you absolutely and it is just 
possible the key of my mystery may be 
in Burma. Shall I tell you?” 
“Wouldn’t you like to take till to- 
morrow to consider?’ he asked, with 
his whimsical smile. “But while you’re 
deciding, remember it’s safe with me. 
I'd like to help you if I could.” 
He stretched out his delicate-veined 
hand and laid it for a second on mine. 
“Your father saved my life,” he said. 


NEEDED no more time for thinking 
after that. I told him everything 

as quick and straight as I had it in my 
mind. I read him the notes in my 
pocketbook. It did not take long. 
When I had finished, there was a mo- 
ment’s silence, then he said: 

“Rubies! Strange! Describe that 
ruby ornament as closely as you can.” 

I did so, dwelling particularly on the 
swastika pendant, the strange Oriental 
cross of magic which yet is found in 
so many unexpected Christian sculp- 
tures in Europe. 

“And now describe Vandaloff.” 

I did that also and better, for the 
man interested me. 

Another pause and then he rose pain- 
fully to his feet, leaning on his stick. 

“Look here,” he said, and moved 
across the room to the alcove where 
I had seen the shrine. 

He opened the winged doors gently, 
with the care their delicacy demanded, 
for indeed they were a most beautiful 
gold open-work, like lace. Inside, on 


a great golden flower, like a water lily, 
stood a golden Buddha, one hand up- 
raised as if he were speaking, and about 
his neck, set into the golden surface 
like little sparks of fire, was the very 
replica of the ornament I had seen in 
Vandaloff’s hand—not separate from 
the figure, you understand, but set into 
the substance of it. It more than half 
covered the body from throat to waist. 

“Was it like that?” he asked. 

“The same.” 


WE stood looking at it together until 

he closed the doors gently and 
limped back to his seat. I cannot ex- 
press how this excited me—so much so 
that my heart hammered in my breast 
for a minute. Yes, I had been right! 
Burma was taking a hand in the game 
—and a decided one! 

“Now, before I speak of this, an- 
other question. Was the foreign strain 
in Vandaloff anything you could place? 
Not French, you say? Possibly Italian, 
German, Spanish, Levantine, mulatto?” 

I shook my head each time and he 
said quickly: 

“By the way, have you ever seen a 
Eurasian ?” 

“You mean the mixture of Hindu 
and European? Yes, once. Vandaloff 
was not like that.” 

“The mixture of any Asiatic race 
with a European is Eurasian—the word 
itself tells you that—and so they are 
very different. Look here!” 

He turned to his sketch book again 
and showed me a large and handsome 
native house on the banks of the river, 
by Mandalay. Outside was a group of 
three beautiful girls in Burmese dress 
and three young men as handsome. 
They had a foreign look, yes, unmis- 
takable, but might almost have been 
from the Mediterranean if you had put 
them in European clothes instead of the 
gay folded-silk Burmese skirt and short 
cotton jacket. I never doubted when 
I had looked at them carefully. 
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“That is the Vandaloff type, jolly, 
good-natured expression and all,” I 
said. “Then a 

He interrupted: 

“Those are the children of an Eng- 
lish friend of mine who fell under the 
spell of life out there and the fascinat- 
ing Burmese women. And he married 
one of them, as safe as the law could 
make it, and settled down to live the 
lazy, delicious, tropical life on the banks 
of the great river and—regretted it to 
the longest day he lived.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because those things are madness. 
The two civilizations and races cannot 
mix and the children are more or less 
doomed. I’ve seen it many times, for 
it is not uncommon, and always the 
same. But now, confidence for confi- 
dence. Can I trust you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then, Ruthven, when he was in 
Burma, made a temporary marriage 
with a Burmese beauty from beyond 
the river up among the hills. These 
temporary alliances are not looked upon 
as any discredit to either side, but the 
son would not inherit an English peer- 
age. The fact may not bear on your 
story, or it may. Would it explain 
Vandaloff ?” 

I struck my hand on the table. 

“By Jove, it would and a good deal 
else besides!” 

Sir Hugh interrupted me gently: 

“You say Kyriel called him ‘Batu.’ 
That means ‘Like his father.’ It is a 
common Burmese name.” 

“Thank the Lord I told you!” I ex- 
claimed. “Every word seems to clear 
the situation a little. What happened 
to the Burmese wife? What was she 
like?” 

“A beautiful girl in her way. We 
used often go to the house he had 
for her and she would receive us with 
great grace and charm. I knew there 
was a child. She died of cholera, poor 
thing—a common end then in a Bur- 


mese village. I know nothing more of 
her and the child than that, but I think 
it’s pretty clear it might be useful to 
trace where she came from and what 
her people were. You say Vandaloff 
spoke of her as living? That certainly 
was not true—probably said to work 
up your mother’s sympathy.” 

“I see the necessity for investiga- 
tion,” I said eagerly. “But what we 
want is the missing link. How does it 
connect up with my father? And 
there’s Quesnel, too, how does he come 
in?” 

“Just listen a minute.” He ticked 
off each point on his thin fingers. 
“Suppose Vandaloff needs to communi- 
cate secretly with Kyriel, to send some- 
thing of importance, what better way 
than a man accustomed to risks and 
secrecy like Quesnel? But in Kyriel’s 
position he couldn’t see Quesnel often 
and, once observed, it must stop. That 
packet you saw passed from Quesnel 
to Kyriel must have been something of 
the utmost consequence and evidently 
more was expected, for your father 
thought he might use you at a pinch.” 

“My father—but why? That’s the 
link I want.” 

“How can I say? But suppose he 
and Kyriel had been trading in rubies 
through Vandaloff? Kyriel’s story of 
your father’s loss of money must be 
true or he would never have proposed 
your solicitor looking into it. If true, 
you have your father’s motive. Van- 
daloff was to slip in quietly with some 
big consignment, but that unlucky ship- 
wreck tripped him up.” 

As we spoke, I sat lost in doubt and 
amazement and yet I began to see 
shapes mistily where before there was 
nothing. I ventured another question. 

“But why should they be secret. 
Ruby trading is not smuggling.” 

“Tt may be a very dangerous form of 
trading. That depends on things we 
know nothing of yet.” 

There was another 


silence. My 
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thoughts were whirling like the straws 
in a mill race. 

“Do you connect this with my fa- 
ther’s disappearance ?” 

“Can I say? It may very easily con- 
nect up. It may not.” 

I could see there was more in his 
mind than he said, but I dared not 
probe into it. Things were bad enough. 
Better not know the worst until I must! 


WE had a long talk after that, rang- 

ing over information about Bur- 
ma and my father’s and Kyriel’s doings 
there and Sir Hugh offered to lend me 
his diary for the night, that I might 
look it through. Then a very surpris- 
ing thing happened. He said quite sud- 
denly: 

“Do you see your way clear ahead 
at all? What are you going to do next? 
Suppose Kyriel forecloses? Suppose 
the investigations cost money—which is 
no supposition at all, for they most 
certainly will! How do you stand?” 

It brought me back from vague 
speculation to stern common sense. 

“He offered me time and the house,” 
I said. “But I wouldn’t stay in that 
man’s house for all the world could 
give me! -I’d sooner sweep a cross- 
ing! I'll go back and clear out and 
then——”’ 

“T don’t think I should accept Ky- 
riel’s hospitality, but—your mother?” 
he suggested. 

Ah, that was the pinch, the misery! 
How could she bear it? What should 
I do with her while I followed up the 
. trail? I felt the blood run cold about 
my heart when I thought of what she 
had to face and how. For the moment 
I had forgotten. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know—but 
some way will come!” I said. “Any- 
how, I know her. She would not stay 
a day under a roof of Kyriel’s. She 
knew too much of him in Scotland.” 

He made me tell him that part of the 
story, too, and then sat drumming his 


fingers softly upon the table in a way 
that reminded me of my mother’s trick 
when she was thinking very hard. At 
last he came out with it. 

“T’m going to tell you a little about 
myself, Pendarvis. We're distant cou- 
sins, as you know, for a Pendarvis mar- 
ried a Parker fifty years ago. I never 
could marry—the tiger saw to that and 
the only woman I would have had 
turned up her nose at a cripple. So 
I’m alone in the world, but for my col- 
lections of Burmese art and my books. 
I haven’t the health to go out into so- 
ciety. And I’m a rich man. Now, 
your story interests me. I owe your 
father a life that hasn’t been altogether 
useless in spite of disabilities. I’ll 
finance you through this business, I’ll 
ring up Scotland Yard for the best man 
they have and we’ll discuss it with him 
and you shall do what he advises. Then 
[ll pay off the mortgage on Caerlyon 
and you shall pay me that back when 
you see your way.” 

I must skip what immediately fol- 
lowed that speech, for it moved me 
more than I should like to tell, And 
yet why? Should a man be ashamed 
if a fine and generous motion like this 
brings a lump to his throat and tears to 
his eyes? Of course I protested; I said 
all a man could say and showed him 
my two strong hands, ready for any 
work, from heaving a hod to swabbing 
a deck. He put it all aside in his own 
queer, whimsical way and would hear 
nothing. 

“My good fellow, I gave six thou- 
sand pounds for that shrine and I 
would buy Kyriel’s at the same price 
if it were on the market—as it may 
be yet. The money matters that to 
me.” 

He gently snapped his fingers in the 
air with a weird, elfin smile, more like 
a mocking child’s than anything else I 
could think of. 

“And I’m curious as a woman, 
damned if I'm not, to find out what the 
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turns are in this business! Remember, 
I saw the start. Let me be in at the 
death! And I’ll use Caerlyon as my 
own when I want sea air and Cornish 
cream and an appetite and your mother 
shall look after me. And you shall go 
to Burma!” 

It came to the point that I was so 
dazed at the turn of affairs that I could 
only sit and stare at him. He grew 
on me every minute. He was so small 
and white and queer, like a gray moth 
that you could crush between your fin- 
gers, and yet the heart of him as big 
as a mountain—you could see that— 
sensitive and eager. I never saw any 
one at once so young in heart and so 
old and intelligent in mind. 


WHEN he saw he had got me com- 

pletely, he rang up Scotland Yard, 
told them to send him the best man 
on their books and asked me to stay 
to dinner and put up with him while 
I was in London. I fell in with this 
at once. I felt alone in my fight no 
longer. 

But it had been a day of staggering 
surprises. Was Vandaloff, Kyriel’s son, 
Marcia Ruthven’s half brother? Had 
he known it? Yes. I recalled the look 
of admiration mixed with cold inquiry 
he had cast upon her; he was wonder- 
ing whether such a sister could be made 
use of as a pawn in the deep game he 
and his father were playing. And he 
had decided—yes. I remembered the 
secret talk with Kyriel on the telephone: 
“A beautiful woman can do what a man 
can’t. I saw the way he looked at her.” 
She was to be played off on me, to 
hold me while they crawled their way 
through their intricacies. And she 
But I trusted her—I trusted 
her! The water lily grows from black 
mud, lifting a white blossom to the sun, 
and Marcia’s pride—for she was proud 
as Lucifer with that haughty little head 
of hers—was of another sort than Ky- 
Tiel’s, 


CHAPTER X. 
A CLEW TO FOLLOW. 


] LIKED Sir Hugh better and better 

as dinner went on. He made as 
much of a penniless young man like me 
as if I had been a prince, kind and 
quick and talking of all my interests 
down in Cornwall as if he cared about 
them and me, until I found myself tell- 
ing him all my little hopes and notions 
as frankly as if he had been a man of 
my own standing. 

When we were alone after dinner, he 
said suddenly: 

“T’ve looked up Kyriel and your lady 
in the ‘Peerage.’ Marcia Nathalie 
Ruthven. Is she like the beautiful 
mother ?” 

One moment I hesitated, then said 
candidly: 

“IT never saw her mother, but I think 
she’s the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw in my life. I’m not a judge, for 
I’ve seen so few, but I believe you’d 
think the same, sir.” 

“What is she like?” 

I described as best I could. He lis- 
tened with interest. 

“She must be very like her mother, 
but her eyes were the loveliest hazel. 
The Kyriel mixture gives the color you 
describe. The most beautiful woman 
I ever saw was a Russian gypsy with 
green eyes—like the inmost curl of a 
breaking wave.” 

His words were the very reflection 
of those eyes of Marcia’s. For a mo- 
ment I saw them and nothing else. 
Then, with his elfish smile and un- 
earthly shrewdness, he said: 

“Forgive me—of course you’re in 
love with her. What else could you 
be rads 

It brought the blood flaming to my 
face. Was I? I had asked myself 
that question and left it unanswered. 
It answered itself now. He had struck 
me awake at a blow. 

“T can’t tell how you knew, but I 
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suppose I am,” I said despairingly. 
“And the last thing I’d have chosen— 
a regular unholy complication!” 

“Tt és a complication,” he agreed, and 
sat drumming gently on the table. “The 
father is such a very bad egg,” he 
added. “Of course, I knew by the way 
you looked when you talked of her. I 
wish I could see the young woman. I 
always know what they are. They 
hoist their danger signals or the reverse 
for me at once! Don’t let it go farther 
until I give her a clean bill of health.” 

“T know for myself,” I said stiffly. 
“There, I don’t need your advice, sir, 
though I want it every other way. That 
was not the complication. It’s that I 
am plotting against her father while I’d 
give the world for her. I don’t like 
it!” 

“You are right. Don’t see her until 
it’s all cleared up one way or another. 
But would Kyriel hear in any case of 
his daughter marrying a penniless 
farmer, even with blood as good as his 
own?” 

“Not he! But she’s that kind that if 
she loved me she would come to me.” 

“And does she?” 

His look was as keen as the splin- 
tered flash of a diamond. There I was 
sure at least and could answer on the 
spot. 

“Not she! Why should she? But 
she was sorry for me and that was 
something.” 

The door opened and a footman ap- 
peared with a card on a small waiter. 

“Mr. H. Hampton,” Sir Hugh 
tead aloud. “Show him into the study.” 

I own my heart quailed a little as 
-I followed him to meet the first de- 
tective of my acquaintance. I had an 
ideal, of course, based on all the fa- 
mous sleuths of fiction—no need to de- 
scribe it. 

He rose to meet us and my confi- 
dence fell like the mercury in a Jan- 
uary thermometer. No—that placid, 
genial, rosy-gilled churchwarden could 


not be the great unraveler! This was 
the sort of man that likes three lumps 
of sugar to his tea and to sit placidly 
stirring it and ruminating. This would 
be the messenger. 


But it was he. He announced him- 

self pleasantly and in an educated 
voice as Mr. Henry Hampton and then 
sat down again, looking expectantly 
from one to the other of us like a par- 
ticularly bright robin in hopes of a 
crumb. The thing hardly seemed seri- 
ous business, he took it so genially. 
There were no preliminaries. Sir Hugh 
waved to me and I told my story 
shortly and clearly. I had got it 
straightened out in my head by this 
time. Hampton made notes as I pro- 
ceeded and I had a horrid feeling then 
that I was in a doctor’s waiting room 
and in for an unpleasant diagnosis, but 
he remained calm and genial. 

“Kyriel?” he said, as if to himself, 
when I had finished. “He was in a 
nasty card scandal twenty-four years 
ago. He left his regiment in conse- 
quence. Nothing else against him that 
I know of.” 

I never knew a man so genial yet so 
precise. He sat a little while revolv- 
ing it all and then said cheerily: 

“Well now, what I think, Sir Hugh, 
is this: We'll just have Lord. Kyriel 
watched a bit and, meanwhile, if Mr. 
Pendarvis wants a little run, he can go 
and make a few notes in Burma. The 
connection between Kyriel and Mr. 
Pendarvis is certainly there. Now, 
about this ornament. Can I see the 
image?” 

Sir Hugh limped to the shrine and 
Hampton followed and stood looking 
at it pensively. 

“Handsome,” he said, and with that 
quite inadequate word made a note in 
his book and sat down again. 

“Do you know for a fact, Sir Hugh, 
that your and Lord Kyriel’s Buddhas 
are alike?” 
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“To a hair—except that in his the 
image is in trance, with closed eyes; 
in mine, as you see, speaking.” 

“And how did you get yours?” 

“At Christie’s salesrooms, eight years 
ago. The seller was unknown. The 
head man at Christie’s told me they had 
not a notion who it was. There was 
some French firm as an intermediary. 
I paid six thousand pounds.” 

“Do you know how Kyriel got his?” 

“No. In Burma, when he was there 
with his regiment, I imagine, but of 
course I don’t know. I never even 
knew he had it, until lately. He and 
Pendarvis used to talk a lot about these 
things in Burma, but I never heard 
anything definite or saw anything be- 
yond the ordinary curios that enterpris- 
ing people pick up.” 

“You know nothing more?” 

“Nothing. Will you smoke?” 

He accepted a cigar buoyantly. 

“Getting on!’ he said. “Getting on! 
Mr. Pendarvis and you, sir, might have 
been trained observers, you put your 
facts so neatly. May I take possession 
of the cuff link, Mr. Pendarvis?” 

I surrendered it. He turned it over 
and over. 

“T must run down to Caerlyon, of 
course, and be there some time.” 

I agreed eagerly, but in a tiny place 
like that any newcomer would be 
spotted and the neighborhood bristling 
with curiosity, especially ‘in view of 
what had happened. I suggested this, 
thinking he might have overlooked the 
risk, 

“T thought of that,” he said brightly, 
“and, when I got your message four 
hours ago, Sir Hugh, I looked up a 
Gwent paper and found a nice little 
general business for sale in Caerlyon 
village—small odds and ends and a li- 
cense for tobacco.” 

I stared in astonishment. Dodds was 
dead, of course, and the business to be 
sold, but it seemed like witchcraft that 
Hampton should know it. 


“I made my little offer and go down 
to-morrow to look at it. Two rooms 
above the shop and the widow would 
look after me, if we come to an agree- 
ment.” 

I stared at him, open-mouthed. 

“But you never would pass for a 
man like Dodds! Your voice, your ac- 
cent: You couldn’t possibly!” 

“Wha-y, as to that, I’m not a man 
as is too good for his comp’ny any’ow. 
And if the little ’ouse is good and the 
business ’ummin’ along, I don’t ask no 
more,” said Mr. Hampton, and spat 
composedly into the fireplace. 

The transition to the cockney was 
so swift and complete that it had the 
effect of magic. I saw the man coarsen 
before my eyes, his very jowl and lips 
grow heavy and common. 

“A little uncertainty about the col- 
lar and tie and a striking shirt pin— 
and there you are!” he said gayly, re- 
suming himself, if I can so describe it, 
with such suddenness that it left me 
gasping. “No, no, Mr. Pendarvis, 
that’s all in my way of business. I 
wish we had no worse snags ahead 
than that! But I shall hear a good 
bit when I’m settled in Dodds’ shop.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going 
to buy the business and stay there. The 
expense——” 

“The expense is my business, not 
yours,” said. Sir Hugh. “Shut up, Pen- 
darvis!”” 

“Why, as to that, the whole show can 
probably be bought, lock, stock and bar- 
rel, for fifty pounds. Far cheaper than 
me eating my head off at a country ho- 
tel, not to mention my driving a roaring 
trade into the bargain! That’s all 
right. I'll go down to-morrow. Any 
other points, Mr. Pendarvis? Is Miss 
Ruthven the only child?” 

I can never express how I loathed 
hearing her name brought into this 
sorry business in any way whatever. 
And yet, what could I do? Seeing my 
silence, Sir Hugh broke in again. 
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“Pray understand, Mr. Hampton, 
that we want Miss Ruthven kept out 
of this in every possible way. The po- 
sition will be bad enough for her and 
there’s no object in making an innocent 
girl suffer one ounce more than she 
need. Will you safeguard her?” 

Hampton laughed genially. 

“Why, of course, Sir Hugh! I have 
no reason to injure the young lady, 
though if I had any cause to think 
she was in the picture, she would be the 
one to get the spotlight on. But she 
isn’t. She cleared herself when she 
brought that cuff link to Mr. Pendarvis. 
But, naturally, if a woman’s father has 
involved himself, she stands to lose and 
we can’t save that.” 

“And that is the very reason why I 
must ask you to consult me before act- 
ing, if events seem likely to involve 
Lord Kyriel,” said Sir Hugh seriously. 
“I share Mr. Pendarvis’ feeling that 
Miss Ruthven must be spared in every 
possible way and it’s a pleasure in deal- 
ing with a gentleman like yourself, Mr. 
Hampton, that you'll feel this, too.” 

Hampton rubbed his hands. 

“You can depend on me, Sir Hugh, 
of course you can! Now, is there any- 
thing more, because I shall go down 
to-morrow? When do you come, Mr. 
Pendarvis ?” 


HE talk that followed resolved itself 

into a survey of Burma and what 
I might do there and here, too, Hamp- 
ton showed his curious, all-embracing 
knowledge. Why he should have 
known anything about Burma, I could 
not tell. But if Burma had been his 
life study he could not have been more 
helpful. I may truly say his face was 
his fortune, for behind that ruddy, 
rather simple and cheery mask no one 
could ever have suspected the clear, 
acute mind and searching intelligence 
of the man. Sir Hugh would put out 
some assertion, say on the ruby mines, 
and Hamption would correct him 


laughingly, Looking up the facts, 
Hampton would be right. 

To make a long story short, it was 
settled that I should take my passage in 
a British-India boat a fortnight hence 
to Rangoon; that I might perhaps call 
once at Dodds’ shop to make acquaint- 
ance with his successor and once for 
cigarettes. I was never to telephone or 
write. We met once, with no other 
result than that he gave me to under- 
stand his real name was Ramsay and 
that he had a reason for trusting me 
with this which would develop later. 

I gave him a few tips as to the men 
who might talk usefully and we parted 
with so much settled that my brain 
would have reeled only that I was in 
the hande of men who never turned a 
hair. Sir Hugh’s lawyer was to pay 
off the mortgage and Kyriel to release 
it without knowing who was his client. 
The property was to be reconveyed to 
me by Sir Hugh, the debt at a very 
low interest. We were to meet his law- 
yer next day and on the following I 
would go down to Caerlyon and make 
all arrangements for my mother and 
break the news to her that I was about 
to start on the great adventure. 

My mother met me with the news 
that poor old Dodds’ business was 
likely to be sold, to a very decent per- 
son named Davids. Hampton insisted 
that I should keep away from the out- 
side edge of a chance of meeting Mar- 
cia and I knew he was right. I could 
not tell her where I was going, for not 
a breath of it must reach Kyriel. 

With my mother, my course was 
plain, for I could trust her and she me 
as if we read each other’s thoughts. 
She knew nothing of Hampton—that 
had been judged wise by Sir Hugh and 
him alike—but, having first taken her 
promise of secrecy, I told her simply 
that I was obliged to go to Burma on 
business connected with my father’s 
disappearance; that she was to write to 
me through Sir Hugh and I to her in 
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the same way, for what a village post 
office knows all the village knows; that 
he would be her friend in everything 
during my absence and might even 
come down with his valet in August for 
a month. Of Kyriel I said not a word, 
nor of the mortgage. She did know 
how near she had been to a ruin which, 
following on the other, would have 
broken her heart. 

It was fine the way she took the gaps 
in my story, the things I could not tell 
her. She felt they were there but she 
never questioned; she just trusted me 
and helped me thereby more than by 
all the reasoning in the world. 


THE morning I left, she had a thing 

to tell which struck me into much 
wonderment—a thing to be remem- 
bered far overseas. I found her sit- 
ting in the parlor. 

“Roger,” she said earnestly, “I had 
a dream last night and a true one. I 
know very well when they come up like 
little bubbles on water, silly little things, 
all color and nothing in them. It 
wasn’t that—no, not that. I saw, as 
plain as I see you, a place I never saw 
before—ugly, lion-colored hills, with 
peaks and yet not mountains, a sandy- 
looking place, with woods in the far 
distance. And there was a cave and a 
man lying in it. I thought he was 
dead. And then he stirred and I saw 
there was another man—you, Roger, 
you! And he offered you something 
and you put out your hand—and I 
screamed out, ‘Refuse it. Refuse it!’ 
but you reached out and took it and 
then mist came rolling up, thick and 
white, and I saw no more. But remem- 
ber and refuse.” 

“Refuse what, mother? What’s the 
good of leaving out just the thing that 
matters ?”” 

I tried to laugh, but it was a bad 
shot. The parting, the whole thing, 
made laughing difficult. She burst into 
tears and clung to me as if nothing 


should tear us apart. But the hour 
struck and I dragged myself away. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN BURMA. 


BURMA and the wide, muddy estuary 

of the Irawadi River where it flows 
into the sea by the great city of Ran- 
goon! But my first sight of the Burma 
I had come to search was the mighty 
golden flame of the Shwe Dagon Tem- 
ple rising out of the dark-green trees 
like the very spirit of Burma’s mystery. 
It is the holiest Buddhist pagoda in the 
world, for it holds the relics of four 
Buddhas, and its splendor is worthy of 
its holiness. 

I could not believe my eyes when, a 
week later, I stood by it in the trees. 
The sublime uprush of the central 
spire to a height of three hundred and 
seventy feet, gloriously gilded from 
base to pinnacle; the effect, standing as 
it does on a low hill, with its great plat- 
form and gilded shrines about it, is 
overwhelming. 

I stood staring up at the vast spire 
of the pagoda, until it seemed to swim 
dizzily in the sky, then, dazed and awed, 
I made for the great entrance. Two 
colossal lion men guard it, mighty 
mythical creatures, and all about are 
stone lions, grinning defiance with the 
bared daggers of their teeth. I was 
going up the steps, when a man over- 
took me in a little cluster of devout 
Burmans who were filling their arms 
with gorgeous blossoms to be presented 
at the shrines above. 

“May I speak to you, Mr. Pendar- 
vis?” he asked, over my shoulder, 

I turned with a start to face him. I 
had thought I was alone and unnoticed 
in Rangoon and here, a week after 
reaching the hotel, I was recognized. 

He was a man of about forty, 
dressed in light-colored tropic clothes 
and a sun helmet, a man with a tanned, 
pleasant face, gray eyes and light hair 
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and a tired, washed-out look about 
him as if life were a bit of an effort 
out here, a Scotchman for choice. I 
was right there. 

“My name is Ramsay,” he said, mo- 
tioning me aside from the procession 
of upward-going feet. “And I had a 
cable four days ago from Henry Ram- 
say, who is a cousin of mine and seems 
to be a friend of yours. Will you read 
it?” 

I thanked him and took it. The 
Strange, beautiful place, the sudden 
contact with what I had left so far 
behind, jarred with a discord. Back 
rushed on me Dodds’ little stuffy shop 
at Caerlyon and Hampton’s coarse, as- 
sumed accent, which he never dropped 
for an instant after he set foot within 
our bounds—no, not even when he low- 
ered it as he did when he told me: 

“Hampton is my professional name, 
Mr, Pendarvis. My real one is Ram- 
say. A secret and you shall know why 
I tell you later on.” 

I read quickly: 


Put yourself at service of Pendarvis ar- 
riving September 4th. He will explain. 


“But I couldn’t dream of accepting 
—I never heard of such a thing!” I 
said. “It’s more than kind of Mr. 
Hampton and I’m delighted to meet 
you, but all the same Bs 

“All the same J’m at your service,” 
he answered good-humoredly. “And 
so you may just as well make use of 
me! I shall get a letter from Ramsay 
soon, no doubt, explaining, but in the 
meantime you may as well give me your 
views. Let me come up with you now. 
‘I know the way, every creek and cor- 
ner of this place. I’ve lived in Burma 
for twenty-two years. I was twenty 
when I came out and I’ve never been 
home since.” 

“But how on earth did you know 
where to find me?” 

“I went to the hotel—the Strand, I 
guessed it would be—and they said you 


were out and described you, so then, of 
course, I knew. The flame of the 
golden spire draws all the moths. Every 
man comes here in the first couple of 
hours in Rangoon. No wonder! It’s 
one of the greatest sights in the world. 
They come and come. I knew this was 
the place to try.” 

We were going slowly up as we 
talked and already I was basking in my 
good luck. Sir Hugh’s plan had been 
that I should get a traveling guide at 
the hotel, for in my ignorance I could 
never venture alone off the beaten track 
in Upper Burma with any hope of suc- 
cess, And here was the perfect guide, 
Hampton’s own choice! 

“You speak Burmese, of course?” I 
asked. 

“As perfectly as any foreigner can. 
The religion, the magic of the country 
interest me enormously. I’m a busy 
man, a solicitor here, and in all my 
spare time I’m collecting notes for the 
book I mean to write one day. Look 
here did you ever see the like of this? 
Tt drives me off my head with scent and 
color and glitter, as it did when I saw 
it first!” 

We had emerged on the huge plat- 
form at the top of the steps and all 
round and before us was the splendid 
upward arch of the golden spire from 
its eight-sided base and on every side 
of the platform golden chapels and im- 
age houses, inlaid with sparkling glass- 
mosaic and what appeared to be jew- 
els. Tall, gilded posts stood about us, 
fluttering with streamers covered with 
holy pictures. 


N every chapel and shrine were im- 

ages of the Buddha, meditating, 
exhorting, in trance and with Indian, 
Burmese, Chinese, Japanese features 
according to the taste and nationality of 
the devout giver. The carvings in rich 
woods struck me dumb. They beauti- 
fied everything, as if it had been no 
more than to fling them on everywhere, 
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and yet every piece of it was a whole 
fairy tale of dancing tree spirits and 
merry demons and enchanted animals, 
elephants, tigers and what not, carved 
in deep-brown wood and nobly gilded 
here and there to bring out its rich 
shadows. Ramsay could not get me 
past them. He knew the stories of all 
and sundry, and a more delightful com- 
panion for an ignorant sight-seer could 
hardly be imagined. But the riches— 
such riches! 

“Where does it all come from?” I 
asked at last, in astonishment. “Is 
this the richest country in all the world 
and the rest nowhere?” 

We were standing a little back, under 
an overhanging tree, from the blaze of 
gold and the brilliant crowds of people 
in their gay silken garments which 
made a part of the richness. 

“Why, as to riches,” Ramsay an- 
swered, waving to an acquaintance, 
“certainly, it’s a rich country. But the 
people don’t care about wealth. I know 
it sounds incredible, but, except where 
our cursed civilization has got them, 
they don’t trouble about making money. 
Here in Rangoon they tumble over each 
other to get it. Upcountry it’s differ- 
ent. The Buddhist religion makes them 
absolutely calm and happy and their 
only use for money—beyond the neces- 
saries of life—is to build pagodas to 
give charity, or set up drinking wells, 
or something of the sort.” 

“But this gorgeous, golden religion!” 
said I, looking about me. “Is there 
anything in it, or is it just idolatry?” 

“See and judge for yourself,” he 
replied. “I have my own opinion. 
Anyhow, there’s the result. And for 
riches—yes, Burma is full of gold, 
cram full of it, all round the Upper 
Trawadi, and even the waters of the 
rivers ‘roll down their golden sands,’ 
as the hymn says. There are places up 
there, I give you my word, where, when 
the people want to have a big jollifica- 
tion, they just camp out on the banks 


of the bigger streams and wash out 
what gold they want and quietly trot 
off home again. Queer, isn’t it? And 
then, too, amber, jade, green sapphires, 
tourmalines and all sorts of beautiful 
things——-. Upper Burma is packed 
with them.” 

“The place has the look of all that!” 
I said, gazing about. 

“Of course, the government is sup- 
posed to keep a check of sorts on all 
that’s dug out, but as a matter of fact 
an immense amount of gold and pre- 
cious stones is got quietly out of the 
country by the get-rich-quick men and 
their agents. There would be a lot 
more doing but for the place being so 
unexplored and dangerous up by the 
Salween River and other parts. Be- 
sides, there are cities and pagodas and 
temples lost in the hills and the jungles, 
that must be mines of wealth if they 
could be found. Excuse me a minute— 
I see a friend.” 

He walked: quickly over to a shrine 
shadowed by the gilded leaves of a tree, 
representing the sacred tree beneath 
which the Buddha received the enlight- 
enment which made him the “Light of 
Asia.” I watched with interest, even 
though my brain was already working 
tound his last sentences and shaping 
the questions they suggested. Before 
the towering, pinnacled shrine stood a 
Burman, bareheaded, shaven, clothed 
in a robe of dull yellow. 

He carried a yellow umbrella in one 
hand, shut, and the strong sunlight beat 
down upon him through the golden 
leaves of the bo tree above him. He 
seemed to be lost in meditation as he 
looked at the image within—the Bud- 
dha standing upon a golden water lily 
and teaching, with raised hand, as I had 
seen it in Sir Hugh’s room, whose 
shrine this so exactly resembled. I 
could see the man’s lips moving, as if 
he were unconsciously praying, undis- 
turbed by the passing of the quiet peo-’ 
ple. 
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Ramsay drew up behind him and 
waited respectfully until, with a gesture 
of deep reverence, the monk turned to 
go. Then, seeing Ramsay, he stopped, 
bowing gravely before he smiled as 
friend to friend. 

They came forward together, talk- 
ing, and Ramsay introduced me to the 
“Mahati Gunama,” a great and well- 
known Buddhist monk and scholar. 


E was a man in middle life, tall for 

a Burman and slight, and a look 
of strength and spring about him which 
showed that the Buddhist rule of pre- 
serving the strength of the body was 
not forgotten in the austerity of the 
monk’s life. 

To my very great astonishment, he 
spoke English. His dress and manner 
removed him so far from any world 
known to me that my own tongue was 
startling, though he spoke it with 
strange inflexions and phrases. 

“Sir, Iam pleased to see you in our 
great Shwe Dagon,” he said. “And, 
being told of my friend that you come 
to see our land, I hope it may repay 
your long journey with beauty and 
peace.” 

I told him I was already bewildered 
with beauty and magnificence, address- 
ing him carefully as “Sir,” according 
to Ramsay’s example. I added that I 
intended to travel in the wilds of Up- 
per Burma and hoped to be rewarded 
hy very interesting discoveries among 
the ruins which I had heard were hid- 
den in the jungles and hills of that 
astonishing land. I found it difficult 
to describe my errand and had fixed 
tpon that statement as the simplest. He 
replicd at once, with the utmost kindli- 
ness: 

“This poor servant of the Perfect 
One serves in the Monastery of Zeta- 
wun, beyond the banks of the Salween 
River, and it were perhaps that I could 
help. The monastery is good to guests. 
You will come, then?” 


It was so graciously said, with such 
a kindly smile, that, alone as I was in 
a strange land, this hospitality touched 
me and I thanked him with all the 
gratitude I felt. He smiled again and 
turned to Ramsay. 

“Tell him where it is—and come 
also. Do I not know your soul is 
tired within you with the heat and 
noise of Rangoon? Lay aside your 
work and he elder brother to this young 
man. Set yourself to acquire merit 
thus.” 

Ramsay answered, smiling: 

“Sir, I have already told this gen- 
tleman that I am at his service and I 


will very gladly travel with him. You 


are right. I am very much in need of 
test. Do you go up the river by boat, 
or how?” 

“By boat, but I stay at some holy 
places on the way up the river, at 
Prome, at the Shwe San-Daw, at the 
Temple of the Emerald Bed at Magwe, 
at Pagan and at the Shwe Zet-Daw, 
east of Mandalay. Then straight on 
the way to my home monastery in Tha- 
watti. And there I hope to meet in 
peace with friends.” 

“Sir, may I ask where to find you 
here in Rangoon if we need your ad- 
vice?’ Ramsay asked, bowing as ‘he 
turned to go. 

“My service here is done in the mon- 
astery of Thehoh Teik.” 

He bowed and in a moment was lost 
in the crowd and among the many 
monks dressed like himself who stood 
alone or in groups before the shrine. 

“That is one of the most influential 
men in Burma,” Ramsay said _seri- 
ously. “Not only among the Burmese, 
either, though there his word goes for 
law, but among European and Asiatic 
scholars. He is the sadaw, or prior, of 
his monastery. There are only eight 
sadaws in Burma—the other priors 
don’t rank so high. He is a great 
scholar in the ancient tongues of India . 
and even in Latin, Greek and English. 
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There is a wonderful old library in his 
monastery and you could not have 
greater luck than to be put up there— 
that is, if you want to see the life of 
the place off the beaten track. By the 
way, what do you want really? What 
is your errand here?” 

I felt I must have time to consider 
the answer to that and said hurriedly: 

“Will you dine with me this evening? 
I should like to tell you at leisure.” 

“With pleasure. But, to revert to the 
mahati—that title means he has been 
more than twenty years a monk. I 
could only give his title and name in 
religion when I made you acquainted, 
for anything else is thought intrusive, 
but as a matter of fact no one knows 
his family, though he is believed to be 
of the ancient royal blood of Burma. 
The people all credit him with ex- 
traordinary powers and he is addressed 
as ‘Payah’—lord—and as ‘Great Glory,’ 
as are all the monks. You must always 
remember the national respect for a 
monk when you have anything to do 
with one.” 

“T suppose he is enormously rich,” 
I said, deeply interested and remember- 
ing the fat monasteries of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. 

“Rich? He owns his begging bowl 
in which he begs his food daily, his 
garments, his girdle, a little ax for fire- 
wood, a needle and a small water 
strainer. That is all his worldly 
wealth.” 


WE went slowly down fhe intermin- 

able steps and called an auto 
and so back to the hotel, through busy 
streets, where perhaps more nationali- 
ties than elsewhere in the world jostle 
each other night and day. He left me 
at the door, saying he would be back in 
an hour. Before me on the letter board 
waited a fat envelope—a letter from Sir 
Hugh inclosing two others, one from 
my mother and one from Hampton. I 
opened my mother’s first and hurried 
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over it; all was well, but for the stag- 
nant suspense which showed no sign 
of lifting. I took up Hampton’s. It 
read: 


Dear Mr. Penparvis: I hope all goes well 
with you and that you are making a promis- 
ing start. It just struck me before you sailed 
that my cousin, Donald Ramsay, who lives in 
Rangoon, might be able to put you in the way 
of a few useful things when you begin to look 
about you, so I decided I’d send him a cable 
later on. I think you could do no harm in 
posing as a curio hunter and letting drop that 
you had heard K. and V. spoken of as success- 
ful along those lines. In fact, use your own 
discretion. He is a trustworthy man, though 
peculiar. No news here, except the piecing 
together of bits of knowledge—nothing in 
themselves, but useful later on. Send all your 
news without loss of time through our London 
friend. 


That was all. I 
Hugh’s. 


Dear Boy. H. was up for one hour yester- 
day. No news. The mysterious thing is really 
the car. Disappeared as if it were a soap 
bubble! But he is working steadily on and, 
as he says, the last and most insignificant 
piece of mosaic may finish the picture. He is 
perfectly at home in his surroundings now 
and highly popular. I have decided not to 
go near the place myself, much as I should 
like to. H. agrees. He tells me he has put a 
cousin onto you who will be useful. I have 
paid two thousand pounds into the Chartered 
Bank at Rangoon to your account and there is 
plenty more where that came from, so you 
must drop no loops because of expense. 


turned to Sir 


There was more—a wonderful let- 
ter, all grace and gayety, hiding his 
suffering and generosity under a smile, 
exactly himself. Then I saw a post- 
script on the back of my mother’s. It 
lit up the world about me like dawn 
in spring, when all the birds are sing- 


ing: 


Miss Ruthven rode over yesterday and 
spent half an hour in the garden with me. 
She said she had heard you had left, but did 
not ask where you were, which I liked in her, 
She asked if she might come in sometimes 
when passing this way. She spoke so kindly 
of my being alone and said she knew how I 
must miss you—she had noticed how gentle 
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you were with me. O. my dear, that is true! 
I miss you day and night! She touched my 
heart there and I cried. I could not help it 
and she put her arms about me and said: “I 
liked your son, too. He is so kind with 
women, as if he were afraid to hurt them.” 
And then, after a while: “Life is hard, isn’t 
it? But there’s a kind of reward in having 
courage and keeping one’s flag flying. I can’t 
tell why, but there is.’ We parted friends, 
I think. I am sure that’s a good girl, what- 
ever her father may be. 


I put the letter in my breast pocket. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WITHIN THE JUNGLE. 


| WILL make that evening’s talk with 

Ramsay as short as I can and yet 
T cannot drop it, for the whole of what 
happened afterward hinged on it. He 
stayed until nearly two o’clock in the 
morning, and we parted understanding 
each other very well. It amounted to 
this: 

He evidently had not the least notion 
of Hampton’s profession, and therefore 
naturally took his introduction of my- 
self as pure friendship. 

We went on to discuss plans and here 
he was quite firm: He meant to come 
with me. It was nearly six years since 
he had been in Upper Burma and of all 
things he must have a rest. I protested 
and protested. 

“But I’m doing it to please myself. 
If you only knew the fascinating in- 
terest of what you're going to see! I 
used to go up every spare month I 
could take and, as I told you, I’m al- 
ways adding to my notes. If you really 
intend to accept the mahati’s invitation 
and go up to the Zetawun Monastery, 
that’s a place I mean to see some day 
or other before I die and none so good 
as the present!” 

He really meant it. There was no 
more to be said but the gratitude I felt. 
I asked him then about the mahati. 

“He’s a great friend of mine, so far 
as an insignificant person like myself 
can call himself a friend of a man 


whose thoughts and ways are quite be- 
yond him, It came about through a 
legal service I was able to do the 
Thehoh Teik Monastery here, where he 
always stays in Rangoon. They were 
being most unjustly treated and I won 
them the case.” 

After all this, it was my turn to de- 
clare myself and I found it very irk- 
some and unpleasant that I could not 
be as open with Ramsay as he had 
been with me, but I really had no 
choice, looking to the interests and 
reputations involved. So I told him I 
was curio hunting and that was true 
enough, for Sir Hugh had given me 
a list of things he would take if I could 
get them. Then, with extreme caution, 
I tried one toe on the very thin ice. 

“There is a Lord Kyriel in England 
who has one of the finest Buddha im- 
ages in the world and other valuable 
loot from upcountry. Have you ever 
heard of him? Or a man called Van- 
daloff? Kyriel was James Ruthven 
when he was out here.” 

Ramsay’s face lit up into interest. 

“Kyriel—yes. There are men up at 
Taunpeng who remember him to this 
day. He was said to have collared— 
but I never knew how—the biggest 
tuby ever found in the hills where you 
get the ‘byon’—that’s the ruby-bearing 
sand. I have heard it was worth-twenty 
thousand pounds. That was said to be 
a private adventure with a Chinese mer- 
chant and you may guess the Ruby 
Mines people were pretty mad when 
they heard of it. But it was far outside 
their district, though that would not 
have mattered if they could have 
proved he got it in Burma. But they 
couldn’t and the thing was shelved. Oh, 
yes, Ruthven had gay doings up a long 
way north. Do you know him? Van- 
daloff I never heard of—Russian, of 
course?” 

“Do you happen to know if it was up 
anywhere near the Taung-Po he found ° 
it?” 
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“Well, they said he had ‘twin-lons’— 
that’s a square pit for ruby mining— 
farther north than any white man had 
ever reached, but it was all gup—gas- 
sip—and Burtna reeks with gup that 
one pays attention to. But if it was 
true, we’re going in his very tracks. 
Heaven send we find a twin-lon or two 
of our own! Our game is to go up 
north, keeping our eyes open, get in 
touch with the mahati at his monastery 
and then strike out on our own, with 
his influence to back us, and—catch as 
catch can. We may hear of something 
there.” 

I agreed. I can pass over the rest 
of our talk, though every word of it 
was full of hope and use to me. There 
was only one further question of per- 
sonal interest which I dared to put. 

“My father was secretary to Sir Wil- 
liam Parker here rather more than 
thirty years ago. I believe he was 
often rambling with Ruthven. Did you 
ever hear him mentioned?” 

“Why, yes! It was always said in 
connection with the big ruby that it 
was he who found it, but Ruthven was 
financing the show and so it went to 
him. But, niind you, there was none 
of this gup while Ruthven was out 
here. It was all raked up after he 
chucked this commission over the row 
at cards.” 

I ventured no more.at the moment, 
but all this showed me I was on a hot 
scent. I wrote fully to Sir Hugh that 
very night, inclosing’ letters for my 
mother and Hampton, giving our ad- 
dress at the Zetawun Monastery with 
but little hope of letters catching us in 
the wilds. : 


NEED not relate the events that fol- 
lowed, until we were on the Irawadi 

in the comfortable Irawadi Flotilla boat 
in which Ramsay had taken our berths. 
These boats are the chief connecting 
*link between Upper and Lower Burma 
and no man on earth could want a more 


magnificent trip up that great river, one 
of the mightiest waterways of the 
world, than this, trading at all the more 
important villages and towns which 
stud the national highway. I was so 
carried away by the interest of it that 
there were hours when I could forget 
I was there as a sleuth, and remember 
only the marvelous gliding pictures 
which passed me all day and every day, 
as I lounged in a deck chair looking 
on like an audience at the most brilliant 
and fascinating show in the whole wide 
world, 

Oh, the little villages, with the long- 
legged houses on piles, standing up to 
their knees in water in the creeks, 
palms rustling all about them in perfect 
sunshine; the gay, happy people crowd- 
ing down to make their market of their 
small wares with the passengers on the 
big boat! I found the Burmese every- 
where the most engaging and fascinat- 
ing people, open and frank and courte- 
ous and with smiles to disarm all anger, 
winning to a degree. Women and men 
alike captivated me and this led to our 
often going down on the native deck 
and enjoying the queer sights there and 
to long talks with the people through 
Ramsay, who was perfectly at home 
with them and was on the lookout for 
a head man to take charge of any ex- 
peditions we might make up yonder. 
We found him—just the man for the 
billet-—Maung Yo, “Mr. Honesty” and 
well he deserved his name, which I 
always called him by. I never saw so 
merry a man, nor so quaint, with his 
elegantly tattooed blue breeches in de- 
signs of elephants and tiger devils, a 
noble blue parrot on the arm to engage 
the favor of princes and a few scat- 
tered dots of blue and red as a decora- 
tion about the brow and chin. 

At Katha we said good-by to the 
steamer and her captain and took the 
little branch railway which trotted us 
through deep and awe-striking jungle’ 
until we reached waterside Katha and 
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the smaller boat which was to push us 
on to the town of Bhamo on the Chinese 
border. 

We left Bhamo and its Chinese ways 
in a delightful river steamer going 
farther north still and up past the 
rapids—and a grand sight they were. 
Fifty miles farther up, the last of the 
white men left wished us good luck 
and trekked off on their various affairs 
and we had only Burmans and Shans 
aboard, with a.smattering of other 
tribes quite unpronounceable, and a few 
native peddlers going up to peddle 
trinkets and gimcracks among the for- 
est village belles. Finally the boat 
pulled in at a little wooden pier of the 
roughest, with a few shaky go-downs 
about it, deposited her remaining goods 
among a crowd of gesticulating natives 
and then, backing water in a churn of 
foam, got out into a wider reach, turned 
and began her downward way to civili- 
zation, leaving us to our fate in the 
jungle, with Mr. Honesty for our prop 
and stay, two tents and the Zetawun 
Monastery four marches off. 


THE jungle! I don’t know what it 

is in India. Here it was huge and 
terrifying in its rank, gorgeous life. 
We secured ponies and all we needed 
and set out, the men walking, through 
a trail almost invisible to any but 
trained eyes and which a week of hot 
tains would have washed out into luxu- 
riant tangle. We could never see more 
than a few yards before or behind us, 
green gloom everywhere, dashed with 
patches of glaring sunlight. 

At night fires were lit to’ keep off the 
tigers and nothing worse was heard 
than the crashing of wild elephants and 
the light passing and cry of a few bark- 
ing deer. From all this wilderness I 
had got the notion that the Monastery 
of Zetawun would consist of a few 
hermits’ cells, thrown together in aus- 
tere poverty. When we came at night 
to the beginnings of cleared ground and 


a village or two and palms and plan- 
tations, instead of the orchid-bearing 
trees which lurk in the jungle, I ex- 
pected nothing better. But the aston- 
ishing thing was that all these rude set- 
elements and primitive huts were set 
among the ruins of an ancient city, very 
dimly to be guessed in the setting light 
of the moon. 

When day came and I stood outside 
my tent in the splendid dawn, I could 
scarcely believe I was not in a dream. 
Ruins of palaces, of temples, ranged 
in rows which bespoke forgotten 
streets; flaming little golden pagodas 
evidently freshly gilded by reverent 
hands and standing as thick as mush- 
rooms in a meadow; shrines with splen- 
did carvings crumbling under the hot 
sun and the assaults of the roots of 
snaky vines gripping them in deadly 
embrace—there it lay beneath the 
plumed palms, seeming to send up a 
ghostly shimmer like perfume into the 
blue sky—a wonderful place indeed! 
Farther off stood great groups of trees 
beside a sliding river, green and cool, 
hiding little villages, and among the 
farthest and tallest of the high-frilled 
roofs, gleaming with touches of gold, 
was a most noble building. 

“And here we are and that’s Ze- 
tawun,” said Ramsay, joining me. “Did 
you ever see such a place?” 

“Tn all my life, never,” said I, with 
conviction. “But what’s the use of it? 
Why should men and educated men live 
in such a wilderness? Why this gor- 
geous building? What does it mean? 
And what was this city?” 

“Tt was the city of Zetawun and some 
old capital of some forgotten king long 
ago. Kings in Burma ‘had a pleasant 
habit of getting tired of their capitals 
and dropping them like toys and this 
is a forgotten toy. Very little is known 
about it. As to the monastery, the 
monks prefer a solitude and a great 
deal of study goes on here—more than 
in most. When you understand the 
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Buddhist spirit better, you will see how 
natural all that is.” 

I stood and stared, half dazzled with 
the glitter of the pagodas in the sun. 

“That was the tank where the queens 
used to bathe in the gardens,” he went 
on, “See—it joins those two other 
mountains of stone. We have nothing 
like that now. No, I’ve never been 
here, but, of course, they have pictures 
of it in Rangoon.” 

I could say nothing, for the sight 
struck me dumb. It brought back all 
the vanished lives of men, spilt like wa- 
ter in the sand. Why had they ever 
been? What are they? What is the 
awful riddle of life that mocks at all 
our guessing? We went slowly on 
down the broken way to the lovely 
shade of trees where the monastery 
stood in its parawoon or fence. 


A TRAIN of yellow-robed monks, led 

by a stately figure I thought I 
knew, was returning from the morn- 
ing errand of begging food in the vil- 
lages. Each carried his begging bowl 
in hand, heaped with the offerings of 
the people and, as they walked, with 
eyes fixed on the ground, as alien as 
the inhabitants of another planet, the 
strangeness that life had become for me 
so pulled at my heart that I turned 
away from Ramsay and went back into 
my tent and tried almost desperately to 
Tealize the facts. 

Presently I heard him ordering Mr. 
Honesty to strike the tents. We were 
to put up at a zayat—an open-sided 
test house for wanderers under the 
trees not far from the monastery—a 
roof and no more, raised on a high 
platiorm for the discouragement of 
snakes and scorpions. There we pub- 
licly encamped, to the delighted interest 
of a large crowd of villagers, who sur- 
rounded us until sunset. 

“And now,” said Ramsay, “for our 
respects to the mahati, the great sadaw, 
the vicar-general! A fine-sounding roll 


of titles, isn’t it? But not nearly so 
remarkable as the man himiself. And 
here or nowhere we shall hear of the 
lost city beyond the Taung-Po.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ANCIENT WRITINGS, 


T was in the sudden dark after sun- 

down that, preceded by Mr. Honesty 
with a lantern, tapping the ground care- 
fully to alarm possible snakes, we set 
out along the well-trodden path to the 
monastery grove, through vast loom- 
ing ruins and the golden glitter of pa- 
godas as the light slipped off them. A 
few faint glimmers shone from the 
great building as we neared it. It was 
taised high above the ground and the 
great tiers of winged roofs seemed to 
touch the stars. 

“And yet it is only one story,” said 
Ramsay. “In Burma no one will have 
any one above his head, for it isn’t 
considered good manners, and monks 
least of all. They live on the veranda 
or in the great halls. And now, here 
we are at the parawoon, the sacred in- 
closure. Every native would go on 
from this barefoot, but they'll excuse 
us.” 

I cannot describe the splendor that 
met our sight as we entered the great 
hall. Every inch was carved like jew- 
elers’ work and glittering with gilding 
and inset points of looking-glass and, 
between these, a rough network of gold 
which gave an effect of extreme rich- 
ness. In this gorgeous hall, so vast that 
the ends glimmered away into black- 
ness and were lost, I could see no fur- 
niture except the great carved chests 
which held the library. One or two 
shadowy figures were pacing in the 
dimness. As we halted at the door, a 
very young monk came forward and 
gravely took us over from our guide. 

The mahati sat on a mat by a very 
low table with a manuscript of palm 
leaves upon it. He had on a pair of 
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large horn-rimmed glasses astride his 
nose and was reading. It added to the 
strangeness that the book was the most 
gorgeous I had ever imagined, palm 
leaves covered with red lacquer and en- 
riched all round the border with splen- 
did scroll work in gold and flying, danc- 
ing figures of spirits. 

He looked up, gravery saluting as we 
came near, greeting us with the air at 
once grand and simple which I had no- 
ticed in Rangoon, and we bowed low. 
The young monk murmured, “Great 
Glory, the English lords would kiss 
your feet,” and withdrew behind him, 
holding his palm-leaf fan above his 
head. 

The mahati motioned us to two cush- 
ions and slowly placed a silk mark in 
the book. 

The few other monks in the hall had 
withdrawn to a respectful distance. 
With the young monk standing straight 
and stiff behind him, the mahati spoke 
in English that I might understand. 

“You have come far, my friends, and 
there is room for you beneath the roof 
of the Perfect One. Go, disciple, give 
orders that the belongings and servants 
of these gentlemen be brought to the 
Nat rooms beyond the western hall and 
see that all is well for them.” 

The young man melted into the 
gloom and was gone. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, then the Great Glory 
spoke again, this time to me. 

“My friend, when in the Golden 
Temple at Rangoon, I saw your face, 
there came to my mind a story I have 
heard from the Great Glory who was 
head of this monastery when I was 
young, I cannot tell why I think of it 
when I look at you. Do you object 
that I have your horoscope drawn? 
Then I know and it is good.” 


HE word “horoscope” might not 
have conveyed much to me but for 
the long talks I had had with Ramsay 
coming up the great river, lounging on 


deck, while he told me the strange cus- 
toms of the country that glided by us 
in the tropic night like a ghost with all 
her mysteries wrapped about her. 

“Every man, every woman, has their 
horoscope drawn at birth,” he had said. 
“And it’s the same all over Asia. All 
Asiatics more or less believe in the in- 
fluence of the planets.” 

That was what he had said. Now, 
in the gloom of the monastery hall, with 
the Great Glory’s face white as ivory 
in the dim light, things seemed possible 
which I might have ridiculed in Gwent 
High Street. 

I assented, almost in a whisper, and 
the mahati called softly: 

“U Adehsa!” 

Another monk stole up, an old, old 
man, feeble in body, but with eyes like 
watch fires, so keen and bright were 
they among the wrinkles. He stood in 
an attitude of humility by his superior, 
with bowed head. 

“You must give year, day, hour, min- 
ute of birth,” prompted Ramsay, at my 
elbow. 

I did so and they were repeated in 
sonorous Burmese. The monk bowed 
and glided away into the shadow again. 

“He is greatly skillful,” said the 
Great Glory. “And now I ask this of 
my friends: In what can I help?” 

Ramsay waited for me to answer, I 
for Ramsay, for how could I tell my 
errand before him—how tell it at all 
to a stranger? 

Ramsay spoke first: 

“My friend’s errand is to search for 
things beautiful and ancient beyond the 
Nat Jungle, in the ruins of an ancient 
city. He has heard some talk of a 
wizard who was believed to put a 
charm of ill luck on them so that who- 
ever took any of them suffered for it, 
but this my friend cannot believe and, 
as he is young and likes adventure, he 
would wish to seek this strange city. 
But he has never heard so much as its 
name.” 
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All of this I had told Ramsay from 
time to time. When he mentioned the 
city, I saw the Great Glory’s eyes, 
hitherto bent on the ground, dart a sud- 
den glance of surprise and something 
more at me, but he remained silent. 

Ramsay continued: 

“And because we know that city lies 
about eighty miles northeast from this 
abode of peace and virtue, we have 
thought that your nobility might aid 
us to discover it, if you so far ‘conde- 
scended.” 

There was a brief silence. 
Great Glory said slowly: 

“Tt is necessary that I speak alone 
with your friend. You will forgive?” 

He bowed slightly and, as the young 
monk came gliding in to report that his 
orders had been carried out, directed 
him to take Ramsay to the lower end 
of the hall and provide him with tea. 
In a moment we were alone. The Great 
Glory waited until it was certain that 
all were out of earshot and then looked 
gravely and directly into my face. 

“My friend, it is better that you 
speak true to me. You have said you 
come for precious things of art. Upon 
that statement the light of truth does 
not shine. You come for more. Two 
men traveled from here many years 
gone by and they stole and rifled before 
the very image of the Perfect One and 
ruin will be their reward. When I saw 
your face in Rangoon, that story rose 
in my mind and in great surprise I 
questioned myself and could not know. 
You shall hear why I ask.” 


Then the 


FE called softly to the boy monk, who 

returned at once. He gave him 
some directions and again we were 
alone and silent. I was bewildered. Of 
all difficulties I had never imagined this 
and how to meet it I could not tell. It 
might ruin all my hopes to be frank. 
It might ruin them to be silent, for this 
man had much in his power. In that 
interval he never teok his eyes from my 


face. It appeared a long time to me 
before the gliding feet were heard and 
the monk returned. 

He laid one of the curious palm-leat 
chronicles I have spoken of before the 
Great Glory and was lost in the shad- 
ows again. 

The mahati turned the leaves—liter- 
ally the leaves, but plain and unadorned 
—and read aloud, translating: 

“And two Englishmen came to the 
holy monastery and were hospitably re- 
ceived and entertained in the Peace of 
the Blessed One. It is said that one 
was a lord among his people and the 
other the friend of a British ruler in 
our country. And what we could do, 
we did. After a while the lord made 
many questions about the lost city of 
Mien and these we would not answer, 
for reasons. And ona certain day they 
left us and set out through the great 
Nat Jungle, where dwell the evil spirits 
and dangerous peoples, and we saw 
them no more; but heard that in a great 
anger one of them had killed two of 
the men who followed them, yet where 
they went and how they returned we 
never knew, but believed they had per- 
ished in the jungle. So, accordingly, 
we a9 

He stopped abruptly there. I was 
not to know what they had done. 

“No man of your country has gone 
again into that jungle—nor, indeed, of 
ours,” he said. “You go. And why? 
Surely, truth between friends is best? 
And what you say shall not be told. 
Speak, then, in trustfulness. Are you 
son to the great lord?” 

I was in desperate perplexity. Was 
it or was it not safe to acknowledge the 
facts? It was clear there was informa- 
tion and help to be had which might 
prove priceless, but—a_ tremendous 
“but”’—confidence might ruin me, I sat 
tossing the doubt to and fro. 

Suddenly it shot through me like an 
arrow that I must tell this man the 
truth, that I could trust him, that it was 
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the only way, that if the monastery had 
interests involved, I certainly had none 
to clash with them as I was not out 
for gold but for truth and, if there were 
riches hidden in the lost city, the re- 
sults to my father and Kyriel had not 
tempted me to follow their example. 

It might even save me the journey, 
save me precious time—for in spite of 
all the wonders, I craved to be at home 
for more reasons than one—if only I 
could get at the connecting link here 
and now. 

I begged his promise of secrecy in 
words suited to his high rank and, hav- 
ing received it, told him my story, mak- 
ing it as short and plain as I could for 
a man who knew little of England ex- 
cept from books and my countrymen in 
Burma. And there were omissions. 
Marcia Ruthven did not figure in what 
I told. 


VIDENTLY the story interested 
him deeply, personally and he re- 
volved each item swiftly in his mind as 
I went on to the next. Once or twice he 
made me repeat what I had said, once he 
made a written note. When I came to 
the information as to Kyriel’s Burmese 
marriage, he became human for the first 
time since I had seen him. He stared 
at me with the most natural and un- 
feigned curiosity for a moment and f{ 
felt convinced, somehow, that the cir- 
cumstances were not entirely new to 
him, though what exactly he was aware 
of I never discovered. He swiftly re- 
sumed his dignity, however; but ever 
after I knew the Great Glory was in 
some aspects a man like myself and was 
more at home with him in consequence. 
When I had finished, I begged for 
his help. I told him I was lost in a 
maze of villainy and stratagem, as I 
firmly believed, and that I saw no way 
of finding any clew but in the mysteri- 
‘ous journey of Kyriel and my father 
into this part of Burma, adding: 
“And I swear to you, sir, on my 


honor, that I have no thought of gold 
or riches or rubies if I can only find 
my father and get out of the net Lord 
Kyriel has tangled us in. To be free 
and live an honest life is all I care for 
and, if you will help me to that, I shall 
never forget the gratitude I owe you. 
What is this city? How could they 
find riches in ruins?” 

He looked at me with so much kind- 
ness that for the first time I had real 
hope in his aiding me. I knew I had 
spoken strongly and that he believed 
me and this gave me great and honest 
satisfaction, I had also a kind of feel- 
ing that, for more reasons than this, I 
might perhaps count on him—that, sup- 
posing Kyriel had robbed places sacred 
to his religion, it might be to his in- 
terest to know the facts, for instance. 

“My friend, you have suffered,” he 
said, after a pause. “And it is the ac- 
quirement of merit in a servant of the 
Blessed One to help you if it be pos- 
sible. Hear, now, the story of the city 
of Mien and its wonders. This is from 
an old Chinese chronicle—for China, as 
you know, lies not far from us. But 
that the city ever existed I cannot say 
and it is very possible it was the dream 
of this old chronicler.” 


HE laid the magnificently ornamented 
old book upon his knees and read 
aloud from it. And I shall hencefor- 
ward omit his little slips in English, 
that the strange story may be clearer. 

“ “After leaving the Chinese frontier 
you ride for a month and a half con- 
tinually downhill and then reach very 
great and terrible woods, abounding in 
elephants and unicorns and other wild 
and most dangerous beasts. And the 
traveler should have food with him, be- 
cause many of the fruits of these woods 
are poisonous, nor is it easy to shoot 
deer or birds, for arrows are foiled by 
the trees. There are no dwellings and 
no people. And when you have trav- 
eled for thirty days and more through 
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these woods and across the sand and 
the river, you come to a the very great 
and noble city of Mien among the hills. 
There was formerly a mighty king here 
and, when he died, he commanded that 
by his tomb they should make two 
towers, one at either end, of fine 
porphyry stone. 

“*And one is covered with pure gold, 
a finger in thickness, and one with pure 
silver. And the golden tower has 
golden bells and the silver tower silver 
bells, which ring most sweetly. The 
tomb also is plated with gold. And in 
the city of Mien are magnificent pal- 
aces, decorated with jewels and marble 
and gold and pinnacles which reach the 
sky. Now, in this city are also temples 
containing golden images of the dis- 
ciples of the Lord Buddha and golden 
models of the holy places and eighty 
golden images of the predecessors of 
the king, of the king himself and of 
his family. And as to the golden robes 
and trappings, there is no end and great 
store of rubies from the mines in the 
hills two leagues from the city. 

“And there is the great ruby, known 
as the “Rose of the World,” and the 
king wears it in his crown. The circu- 
lar wall of this city is built of tiles, blue 
as turquoise, and is more than sixty 
miles in circuit. It had twelve gates 
and at.each corner are golden pagodas. 
The people are very wise in astrology. 
They have a hundred monasteries of 
brick and carved wood, enriched with 
gold and silver and vermilion. Their 
trade is with the Chinese. And on 
their heads they wear golden-flowered 
hats. The women are most beautiful. 
They bind their hair with strings of 
rubies. In attendance on the king is 
a magnificent white elephant. And on 
the west side of the city is a great 
desert of sand, but by the river beauti- 
ful gardens and many trees.’” 

He finished reading and closed the 
book. 

“We do not know what catastrophe 


overtook the city of Mien—we do not 
even know who the people were who 
built it, nor how it came to be built in 
such an inaccessible place, which in 
itself makes its ever having existed 
improbable, but they must have been 
Burmese and after the year 1444. All 
we do know is that if it ever had any 
existence, it suddenly disappears from 
the Chinese chronicle and we have it no 
more. Now, in this country the strong- 
est force is the jungle. If we aban- 
doned this monastery and the ruins you 
see, in ten years they would be invisible, 
unless you knew very well where to 
look. In this way alone it might have 
disappeared. But these ancient chron- 
icles contain many statements meant 
only to amuse and astonish, and as time 
went by it was believed—and I myself 
believe—that the city of Mien was a 
dream of the romancer. It was for- 
gotten as though it had never been 
heard of. But forty years ago a 
strange thing happened. 

“Two men, wandering after ele- 
phants and the single-horned rhinoc- 
eros, or unicorn, were lost in the great 
tracts of jungle northeast of this. One 
died and one was found by hunters in 
a dying condition and carried here. He 
brought with him a small gold drink- 
ing cup which he said he had found 
near a sandy desert of great hills. To- 
morrow I will show you the cup. It 
is Chinese work. The Great Glory who 
ruled this monastery at that time heard 
and pondered and read in this book, 
but even his wisdom could make noth- 
ing of it, for it might have been 
dropped by some noble, passing from 
China into Burma centuries ago. Still, 
because wisdom neglects nothing of the 
smallest, he caused it to be written 
down where the cup was found and 
that record we have. And _ to-night 
I will say no more, for the time of 
evening prayer is now, but to-morrow 
I will see you again, and, having con- 
sidered your horoscope—for I know 
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my friend’s already—I will speak as I 
shall find.” 

He laid the book on the table and 
folded his hands, looking downward as 
if waiting. The quiet was broken by 
the beating of a wooden instrument and 
instantly he rose, as the yellow-robed 
monks came trooping into the great 
hall. Very quietly they gathered, mere 
shadows in the gloom, and no gorgeous 
cathedral service has evér impressed me 
so much as that scene of quiet. A faint 
light sprang up before a great golden 
image with closed eyes and folded 
hands. Ramsay came and stood beside 
me and we remained there, alien and 
lonely, while all turned toward it and 
prostrated themselves three times. 
Then the strong male voices united in 
a deep chant of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing: 

“I bless the Lord Buddha because he has re- 

vealed to me his Law, 
By which I may attain heaven and escape the 
hells.” 

- And as they chanted, great waves of 
solemn sound filling the dim air most 
strangely, the hall melted into unreal- 
ity and I heard and saw sonorous waves 
falling with regular cadence upon the 
Pillar Reef in the majestic monotone 
of the great ocean. 

It ended and again all prostrated 
themselves three times before the di- 
vine image and a young monk, stand- 
ing erect, proclaimed the hour, the day, 
the day of the month and the day of the 
year. So another grain of sand had 
slipped into Eternity and we all went 
to rest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
READ IN THE STARS. 


[t was strange to sleep that night in 

the rooms of dark, carved wood, 
opening on a wide veranda with all the 
sighing of trees about it and an im- 
perial moon shedding black and white 


P glories of light and shadow on the wild, 


i 5B fantastic pinnacles of the monastery. 


As a matter of fact, I slept very lit- 
tle. Fear and doubt are bad sleeping 
companions and I had a prevision of 
evil that lay like lead upon me. Ram- 
say, in the room opening into mine, 
slept restlessly, too. 

“T say, how are you doing about 
sleep?” he said, in the middle of the 
night, strolling in casually. “I’ve had 
a beast of a dream. Suppose we go out 
on the veranda and get cool?” 

We did and, after that, slept better. 

Yet the atmosphere of the place was 
quiet itself, except for the school where 
all the boys were collected for the 
monks’ classes. We were roused by the 
sound of a wooden bell just before day- 
light, about half past five, and in a 
short while were summoned to morning 
prayer before the golden Buddha. All 
the pupils were there also, so we were 
a large gathering. Then, after a light 
meal, lessons were begun in the hall. 

“The Great Glory can’t see you un- 
til after the begging expedition,” said 
Ramsay resignedly, lighting his cigar 
and preparing for a stroll among the 
tuins before it grew too hot. 

I, however, waited to see that strang- 
est sight of the Buddhist world. Pres- 
ently, led by the noble figure of the 
Great Glory, the whole brotherhood set 
forth in Indian file to beg the day’s 
food. No dignity, intellectual or re- 
ligious, can excuse these monks from 
that observance, nothing but utter in- 
ability of body. And now, each clothed 
in the yellow robe, with hands clasped 
over his begging bowl, they walked 
down the middle of the road, eyes fixed 
on the ground. No word was uttered, 
no thanks, for the monks conferred the 
favor, and should they not ask—an op- 
portunity for charity would be forever 
lost to the givers. 

After their return and the offering 
of a part of the charity before the Bud- 
dha, they ate their meal, the last of the 
day and, when that was done, I was 
sent for. 
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THE Great Glory sat in the same 

place in the hall. He waved me 
to a mat before him and dismissed my 
guide, directing him to tell Ramsay he 
would be sent for later. Then he pro- 
ceeded to unfold the strangest-looking 
document of palm-leaf paper; it was 
my horoscope. It was a more elaborate 
one than usual, by order of the Great 
Glory, and a beautiful border had been 
carefully drawn around it. It had the 
two identical magic squares, a circle 
filled with numbers, a pagoda and what 
appeared to me like intricacies of num- 
bers beyond unraveling. 

“You were born in Cornwall, in Eng- 
land, you have told us. We see it is 
among the rocks and seas and our as- 
trologer has seen a long house made of 
dark-red bricks upon a slope that runs 
down to the cliff over the sea. He be- 
holds a garden and fields where coolies 
work, as here. Your mother is a wise 
woman who can foretell the fortune in 
dreams and you also, by the influence of 
your planets, have this power. When 
you believe a dream is true, you should 
act on it eS 

Much astonished, I ventured to in- 
terrupt: 

“Tf a dream is true, from where does 
it come?” 

“From the universal stock of knowl- 
edge imherited through many lives. Cer- 
tain souls at certain stages of develop- 
ment have access to this treasure house, 
others have not. But let us continue. 
You touched a great danger at the age 
of ten. You were all but drowned. 
They thought you dead. And again 
with a plunging horse you might have 
lost your life.” 

These things were true and there 
was no soul within many thousands of 
miles who knew them. How I cannot 
tell, but the man had read in the book 
of my past. I was dumb. 

“The first terror of your life was 
when you struck a schoolmate acciden- 
tally on the head and he, fell like one 


dead. The next, when a man pursued 
you who was mad with drink. The 
last, when you knew your father had 
disappeared.” 

T had told him the last—but the other 
two? TI listened, breathless, my eyes 
tingling with strained excitement. 

“You have been in danger of your 
life of late. There ts a great man who 
would willingly put you out of his way 
if he could and, when you last saw him, 
the influences were in a malign aspect 
for you.” 

“But my father!” I interrupted. 
“Will he be found? Is he alive or 
dead ?” 

“That is his horoscope, not yours,” 
the Great Glory replied, unmoved. 
“But for you there is still trouble, dan- 
ger also. Beware of the man with the 
sweet smile like a woman’s! You saved 
your enemy from death and in your 
country it is said that he who saves a 
drowning man will live to repent it. 
You will go on a perilous journey and 
find what you seek at the end of it— 
but more definitely it is impossible to 
speak of the future, except that in 
drawing the horoscope our astrologer 
had what we call a ‘sight.’ He saw a 
tocky vault in the mountains—but 
where, he cannot say—and a man lying 
in great pain and weakness and he of- 
fers you a letter. But when he offers 
you this, do not take it, for, as our wise 
man saw, his heart shaped the words 
‘Refuse—refuse!’ so strongly that he 
wrote them into the horoscope. See 
here!” 

He pointed, but I could not look, for 
there rushed over me like a wave the 
memory of my mother’s worn face and 
her words of entreaty, “Refuse—re- 
fuse!” as she told me her dream in the 
room at the manor house, with English 
roses looking in at the window, and 
again I was dumb. 

“And as to the trouble that is about 
you like a cloud, it passes, for in life 
all things pass like clouds and the stars 
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shine again. Cloud and shine—such is 
your life.” 

“And love?” I asked desperately, for 
he was laying the horoscope aside. 

The Great Glory looked at me with 
a very human look of kindness. 

“And love,’ he repeated, “as the 
blinded people of this world count it. 
Though there is much more in this 
horoscope, there is not time now and 
you will do well to ask others to read 
it for you. And now I counsel you to 
tell all to your friend. He is a true 
man and you can trust him. Return to 
me when the shadows grow long and 
all shall be in readiness for your jour- 
ney to Mien. I will have your head 
man instructed, that he may know what 
is needed.” 

Before I had left the hall, I saw him 
composed into meditation, calm, ab- 
stracted as the golden image at the 
shadowy end of the hall. 


BRIEF LY I told Ramsay all my story 
and asked him to say if he judged 
it well to come with me, now he knew 
my errand. I saw, what I had not seen 
before, that I had had no business to 
ask him to take risks which he did not 
fully understand, therefore I was en- 
tirely open with him, excepting only 
any reference to Marcia Ruthven. And 
I had reason to know that honesty 
would have been the best policy all 
through. He listened with the closest 
attention, and then said seriously: 

“IT should have known this sooner. 
It would have helped you. That man 
Vandaloff, the half-caste—he was ar- 
rested at Rangoon six years ago for 
trading fraudulently in rubies and could 
give no account of himself. I recog- 
nize your description, for I saw him 
often. I instructed counsel for the 
prosecution.” 

“Are—are you stire—are you certain 
it’s the man?” I gasped. 

Not that it so nearly knocked me 
over about Vandaloff himself as that 


this revelation opened terrifying possi- 
bilities in the history of my father’s 
connection with Kyriel. I would not, 
could not doubt him, yet—I need say 
no more. 

“Tt can be no other. This was a half- 
caste, educated in Europe, of exactly 
the same age and appearance. We 
could not trace his people; we could 
not trace where he got his rubies, for 
though there’s always a slight leakage 
from the Ruby Mines Company, it was 
nothing beside his loot. Private min- 
ing is not allowed in Burma, as you 
know. This half-caste, known as ‘Mu,’ 
from the place where we caught him, 
had been sentenced before to some 
years in the Andaman Islands as a dan- 
gerous criminal, but he killed two war- 
ders and escaped. He was sentenced 
this time to four years in gaol at Man- 
dalay and behaved himself so well that 
in four months they allowed him to 
work in the garden and again he did a, 
get-away. He was never traced. He, 
was the most plausible, fascinating, 
devil you ever saw in your life—but of., 
course you know him.” 

Yes, I knew him! I saw the white 
seas foaming over the Pillar Reef and 
myself risking my life—for it 
amounted to that—to drag this brute 
from the death that was his due—and 
for what? To see him in the household 
with the woman I loved, who had the 
misery to be his half sister! The Great, 
Glory was right. The ancient, heathen-; 
ish saying of the Cornishmen had come.. 
true indeed: “If you save a man from 
the sea, you will live to rue the day.” 

“T think the story shapes itself pretty 
clearly,” said Ramsay, lighting another 
cigar. “Of course, you haven’t told me 
my cousin is a private-inquiry man, but 
I saw it fairly plainly from the first. 
Nature cut him out for that with her 
sharpest pair of scissors and I bet you 
two to one—in rubies—that he’s run- 
ning those scoundrels gently but surely 
to earth down in your parts. Let us 
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put our mosaic as neatly together at 
this end and we shall live to see our 
friend Mu swinging in Mandalay. But, 
I say, don’t take it so hard, Pendarvis! 
Your father has been the victim of two 
most finished villains. What could an 
honest man do against them?” 

I shook my head. I wanted to silence 
him—every word was a flick on the 
raw—and yet how could he keep off it, 
or I? All our plans necessitated dis- 
cussion. I bit on the bullet and went 
on. 

“Don’t mind me, It’s got to be faced. 
Get on with it.” 

“T’ll not go one step farther until 
I tell you what you know yourself bet- 
ter than I. What business have you 
to doubt your father until you have it 
in black and white that he’s guilty? 
And if you don’t doubt him, what 
should it be to you but excellent good 
work to unearth two scoundrels? Am 
I right or wrong?” 

“Right,” I said, and meant it. 

He braced me up there. I could face 
what was before me now. 


HE summed up so concisely after 

that, I cannot go wrong if I fol- 
low him. Mien must be investigated 
and the threads traced, confederates in 
Gwent, London and Paris found, and 
my father’s exact relation to the busi- 
ness determined. It was Ramsay’s con- 
viction that they had either murdered 
him or spirited him away, but nothing 
could be done until he or his body were 
found. If we could connect Kyriel and 
Vandaloff with ruby smuggling in 
Burma, however, they would be held as 
criminals and the other question be au- 
tomatically raised. 

“But one thing,” he said finally, “pre- 
vents the story from hanging together 
as perfectly as I should like. How is 
it that Mu, or Vandaloff, has been able 
to go to and fro in Burma to their 
treasure cache, if they have one? The 
man was known all over the country, 


pictures of him distributed everywhere 
and a government reward offered that 
would set up any Burman and enable 
him to go building pagodas and acquir- 
ing merit to his life’s end. No, I am 
inclined to think we haven’t plucked 
out the heart of the mystery yet. Van- 
daloff would never venture his skin in 
Burma. There must be some confeder- 
ate.” 

I saw the force of this and yet re- 
mained certain that Vandaloff was the 
intermediary. All my knowledge led 
up to that conclusion. But Ramsay 
understood Burma and I did not. 
When we went back, at the summons of 
the Great Glory, my own mind was 
clearer and calmer than it had been for 
many a long day. 

We found him sitting on his mat as 
usual in his own high place. Though 
a part of the hall, it was treated as 
an audience room and the monks came 
and went on their quiet errands as far 
from it as they could. Before him, 
on the little low table, stood a strange 
and splendid cup of wrought gold, 
deeply cut with figures and fruit and 
leaves. As we took our seats, the Great 
Glory put it in my hands. 

“Of the city of Mien, this is all that 
remains. And yet we do not even know 
for certain such a city ever existed, 
for in the Chinese chronicle are also 
marvels such as birds whose wings 
cover the sky, trees bearing pearls for 
fruit, queens whose eyes shed pearls 
when they weep. All we can say is 
that this cup was found where the city 
might have stood were the story true. 
But the jungle covers the place and as 
easy to search for a sunken ship in the 
depths of the sea as for that lost splen- 
dor.” 

“And you never searched for it, sir 
—you of this monastery which is said 
to be within reach of it?” asked Ram- 
say. 

“My friend, why should we trouble 
ourselves? What is the yellow dross 
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to us? In our belief it brings hurt with 
it wherever it goes. But, if you wish 
to go, it is a friend’s part to help a 
friend.” 

“But has Mr. Pendarvis told you 
of the images of the Blessed One owned 
by this Kyriel and Sir Hugh Parker? 
Could you guess where they come 
from?” : 

“T had not heard,” he said. 
me.” 

I described them minutely, the atti- 
tude, the height, the inset rubies. He 
slowly lifted the gorgeous chronicle 
onto his knee once more. He read: 

“‘And in the temples of Mien are 
most noble images of the Lord Buddha 
and it is their custom to overlay them 
with plates of gold half an inch in 

thickness and into these they set jew- 

els so that no thief can steal them— 
if such a wretch breathes—rubies and 
green sapphires and the blue stone 
called the Mirror of the Sky. And this 
jeweling is nowhere seen but in Mien, 
for elsewhere they do not put jewels 
- about the Blessed One, he having re- 
nounced them’ when he laid down his 
kingdom.’ ” 

There was a gleam of interest for a 
moment even in his calm eyes. 

“Tt is most true that in all the coun- 
tries which follow the Blessed Foot- 
steps,” he went on, “there are no im- 

ages of his presence adorned with jew- 
els, save only in the Lama Temple in 
Peking and it is said that that is a relic 
of the city of Mien—but that was taken 
for a dream. Now, I cannot tell what 
to think. Of all that has yet been said, 
this is the strangest. Stay, let me call 
the oldest, Pyit-Shin.” 


“Tell 


"THERE came at his summons one of 

the most venerable of men I have 
ever seen—worn to a shadow among 
shadows, beautiful, frail as delicately 
carved old ivory, the flesh melting to 
nothingness as the winged thing within 
struggled to be free of its light’ fetters. 


Even the sadaw rose as he came and 
Ramsay and I stood respectfully before 
his moving presence. 

“Great Glory,” said the sadaw, “is 
it known to you that anywhere in the 
kingdom of the Lord can be found his 
image with jewels inset, against his own 
express teaching? Do the chroniclers 
record such a disobedience?” 

Leaning on his staff, he answered in 
a voice faint as a whisper: 

“Great Glory, it is unknown save 
only in the Lama Temple of Peking, 
where is a jade image of the Perfect 
One set with pearls. These eyes have 
seen it.” 

“And its history?” 

“Great Glory, it is said to have come 
from the lost city of Mien.” 

“And why?” 

“Because the chroniclers record that 
in that city, in the very vanity of riches, 
they adorned the Perfect One with the 
jewels he scorned and therefore a great 
condemnation fell upon them and the 
world remembers them and their city 
no more. They did this because the 
people of India thus adorned their gods 
with gems and from them they took 
that evil and worldly practice, so that 
the jeweled Buddhas were known as 
the Idols of Mien.” 

“Great Glory, do you believe that this 
city existed?” : 

“Great Glory, I believe. Yet no 
other such images have been seen in 
the world. I know.” 

“They have been seen,” said the 
sadaw, in English, to Ramsay. “Re- 
peat the likeness of them, please, for 
his benefit.” 

I watched his fixed attention as he 
listened and knew that things of mo- 
ment were in the air, but understood 
nothing, for Ramsay answered in flu- 
ent Burmese. Yet even I could read 
the light that shone in the eyes of the 
beautiful wan face before me as he 
heard. 

“Then it is true!” he cried. “And 
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if they find the great temple, there lies 
in it the scripture cut on plates of 
ivory, which gives the first copy of 
the Diamond Scripture and the words 
of the Blessed One. May I live to 
see it!” 

The pale glow of enthusiasm had 
caught the face of the mahati also. 

“Tf this be so——” he said, in Eng- 
lish, and paused. 

I said eagerly: 

“If it be so, sir, I swear to you that 
through all dangers and difficulties I 
will bring back that treasure to you, as 
a token of my gratitude! Rubies and 
riches are nothing to me—you know, 
for I have opened my heart to you—but 
I will work to find this treasure as 
earnestly as for the truth I’m hunting. 
It will be a proud day for me if I can 
lay it at your feet.” 

“No, on the altar!” he corrected, and 
bowed devoutly toward the flower-laden 
shelf at the feet of the Perfect One. 
“Tt will bring a blessing on your search, 
as the theft of the others brought shame 
to those who took them. And now, go 
in peace. Before dawn to-morrow, all 
will be in readiness. You must leave 
while the shadows are long and the 
sun has no power. And our blessing 
go with you.” 

We left the two men standing side 
by side in the dimness, a very memor- 
able picture, and from all sides the 
monks came trooping to evening prayer. 
Presently their strong chanting filled 
the air and shook my soul with a sense 
of great things far beyond me. We 
stood by the door until it ended and 
then went quietly away. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DESERTED CITY. 


EFORE the sun showed over the 
treetops the lugalay—waiting boy— 
laid in my room two letters which had 
‘come up by the monastery runners from 
Bhamo. One was from Sir Hugh, 


dated a fortnight after my leaving. I 
believe that man never let a friend drop 
in all his born days that he could help, 
and this tenderness in him the more 
convinced me that there must have 
been some powerful reason which had 
forced my father to break with him so 
completely after the friendship there 
had been. 

It was one of the black ghosts of 
doubt in my heart. A man could never 
be on intimate terms with Sir Hugh 
unless he knew he had a clean hand to 
shake his with. Had things happened 
to make my father feel that friendship 
with honorable men was a luxury out 
of reach for him forever? I sat look- 
ing at the letter a second, trying to 
brace myself with Ramsay’s words of 
admonition: 

“What business have you to doubt 
your father until you know?” 

I was certain the man whose letter 
I held would have indorsed that to the 
full. I opened it. It read: 


My Dear Penparvis: I have not much 
news for you, but what there is is hopeful. 
H. has traced V. to a most disreputable case 
in Paris—spinels traded off as rubies to a 
woman who lost all she possessed in the ven- 
ture. She could not prosecute when it came 
to the point and he got off. The mere con- 
nection with such a man puts K. in the hollow 
of our hand when the time comes for closing 
it. Meanwhile, H. is winning all hearts at 
Caerlyon and a new era is setting in at H. P., 
in that visitors—and of a decent sort—are 
beginning to come there—especially men. K. 
evidently wishes to retrieve himself and open 
out in the world again. We have got nothing 
definite on the main point of your search, but 
H. says that, when the net has closed on the 
others, that will follow as a matter of course. 
He has not the faintest doub: of the connec- 
tion between the two. He goes with the more 
caution because your long absence is bound to 
give rise to suspicion in that quarter. The 
readiness with which K. gave release of the 
mortgage made it clear to H. that he felt he 
had no more to fear from that direction and 
therefore he is inclined to augur badly as to 
the likelihood of your father’s eventual re- 
turn. I am quite decided to keep away from 
the place. My going would raise all sorts 
of inconvenient questions in K.’s mind. H. 
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tells me your mother is perfectly well and 
Miss R. visits her from time to time. All 
letters are posted in Gwent. 

Have no anxiety about money. Act freely. 
“To him that hath shall be given,” and, since 
you left, an investment my wise lawyers con- 
demned has turned out a gold mine. By the 
way, Jurgsen, the big art dealer in Swanson 
Square, wrote to me yesterday that another be- 
jeweled Buddha—but lying in repose—is pri- 
vately on the market, the figure unmistakably 
from the same source as mine—£8,000! Now, 
what do you make of that? 


I made so many things of it that I 
will not set down one. What knifed 
me was the thought of gay visitors, 
“especially men,” at Hatton Park and 
Marcia’s beauty among them worse 
than without guard—for that she was a 
queen card in her father’s and broth- 
er’s game I never doubted. Without 
guard? I see now how little I knew 
her! She had an armed defense about 
her, her own wholesome pride and 
clear sight and repulsion from the 
creeping things she saw on all sides. 
No, I was a fool for my pains on that 
score. 

I opened my mother’s letter and of 
that, too, I will give only what imme- 
diately concerns my story. She wrote: 


No news, my dear, no news! The days and 
nights are long and I bear your absence very 
badly—but I won’t dwell on that. The neigh- 
bors are kind, and it will surprise you to hear 
that Miss Ruthven comes when she can. Gay 
days, she tells me, at Hatton Park, and Mr. 
Vandaloff very much liked. Lord K. has given 
him employment as his secretary while he 
looks about and it seems it works very well. 
She is a dear girl, as honest as the day, and I 
can’t help pitying her, her life is so lonely 
now Mrs. Lyons has left. A girl like that 
is not in her place alone among men. I have 
judged it best te say you are looking about 
for more lucrative work now that farming 
pays so badly and considering the question of 
emigration if needs must. My own dear 
Roger, I had that same dream again last night 
—the man in a cave, lying ill and looking up 
at you, and “Refuse, refuse!” It has been 
beating in my brain all day, so that I must 
write it down. But this time it all seemed 
to melt in a great sunlight and trees that 
stood bathing in waves of light and a lovely 


quiet, like dawn and I saw you and your father 
holding hands and smiling at each other. Just 
that—but it seemed to mean so much more 
that it comforted me. 


It comforted me too. 


HAT was my farewell to civiliza- 

tion. An hour later our march had 
begun, a terrible march of six weeks 
through dangers I had never guessed. 

I pass over that wild journey through 
the jungle, though it was an experience 
that, waking or sleeping, will never be 
forgotten. Well might the chronicle 
speak of “the very great and terrible 
woods!” To this moment I cannot tell 
how the men found their way through 
that trackless, enchanted sea of green, 
but Mr. Honesty achieved it somehow 
and with a cheeriness and alacrity that 
never faltered. When at last the 
mighty forest began to thin a little, I 
respected that man with all my might. 

And Ramsay and I were friends. [ 
say it advisedly. You may go round 
the world with a man and yet be ac- 
quaintances. We were friends. And 
my determination was to make him a 
friend of Sir Hugh’s also, for I thought 
them worthy of each other. 

When at last we emerged, or rather 
came up to the surface again, and the 
trees fell back and left us free, a very 
different prospect confronted us. We 
looked out upon a wide, sandy plain and 
beyond that upon what appeared like 
fortress after fortress of jagged, saw- 
edged peaks, rising to a height of per- 
haps three or four thousand feet and 
desolate as the mountains of the moon. 
We could see no sign of water, but here 
and there among the rocks a puff of 
steam that suggested hot springs, such 
as are not infrequent in Burma. After 
a careful survey, we trekked straight 
on toward the hills—there was nothing 
else to do in any case, but it corre- 
sponded also with the description of 
the chronicle, “You cross the sands and 
the river and come to the great city 
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39 


among the hills——” though of any 
tiver there was no trace. 


LL that day we pushed steadily on 

in the heat, across gray, sparkling 
sand, Near sundown we had crossed 
the sandy expanse—which Ramsay de- 
clared must have been either a sea or a 
lake in prehistoric days—and began to 
make our preparations to camp. We 
were serving out our water with the 
utmost care, when Mr. Honesty dis- 
tended his nostrils like a horse and 
looked about him. 

“Hot water!’ he said. “Hot water 
very good—if no cold, we cool him!” 

He led the way and we all followed 
with what vessels we had—and lo and 
behold! a few hundred yards off, a 
spring clear as crystal and blue as a 
sapphire! It suggested clear cold, de- 
licious to sight and taste, but woe be- 
tide the man that drank in a hurry, for 
it was boiling and bubbling all over and 
a vile smell of sulphureted hydrogen 
came from it. We stared at one an- 
other in dismay, but again Mr. Honesty 
pointed like a dog. 

“Good water! Not poison water— 
good!” he ventured, sniffing strongly. 

And again he was right. Only a few 
feet away from its boiling sister was 
a spring of ice-cold water bursting from 
the rock, where men and ponies drank 
their fill. I discovered afterward that 
it is not uncommon in volcanic forma- 
tions thus to find boiling and icy water 
side by side. 

After we had eaten, Ramsay and I 
climbed a crag to take our bearings and 
a queer sight it was that met our gaze 
—tossing peaks and precipices, with 
here and there a rocky valley, and all 
as desolate as could be. 

“No room for a city here, unless they 
had wings as well as feet!” Ramsay 
commented, handing me the glasses. 
“And the want of water would be fa- 
tal, too. It may have been among the 
continuations of these hills, but nearer 


to China, where there are again trees 
and jungle. It’ll be uncommon difficult 
traveling. I’d sooner have real moun- 
tains than these nasty, fussy little hills, 
all ups and downs and stones and beast- 
lines and nothing to respect.” 

I had been peering steadily through 
the glasses. Now I laid them on a 
rock. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that Mien 
might be accounted for in another way 
beside the Great Glory’s? It could 
never have been lost in the jungle— 
too dry for that—but what about an 
earthquake or a volcanic outburst?” 

He caught up the glasses. Presently 
he turned to me. 

“Oho! I hadn’t thought of that lit- 
tle possibility!’ But now you mention 
it—I shouldn’t be surprised. Just you 
take a squint at all those puffs of steam 
dotted about.” 

I did. 

“That’s why I think it,” I declared. 
“And, if I’m not mistaken, that defile 
up between the hills was once a road, 
though it’s tumbled over now with rub- 
ble and rocks and—is it lava? I’ve 
never been shipmates with lava and 
don’t know.” 

“By Jove, it is lava!” proclaimed 
Ramsay, in a voice of glee, like a crow- 
ing cock’s. “It is and we’re here and, 
T’ll swear that’s Mien! But where, for 
the love of Mike, did they pitch the 
place?” 

I caught him by the arm. 

“Look at that scooped-out valley to 
the northeast! Why couldn’t it have 
been ten times the size before that mean 
little peak above it burst out with stones 
and lava and half tumbled onto it? 
I'll stake anything it could and was! 
Now, if there’s any river within speak- 
ing distance, that’s Mien.” 

How long we should have stayed 
there arguing, I don’t know, for the 
excitement drove everything else out 
of our heads, but the sun plunged 
among the western hills and shut down 
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for the night, so we returned, still argu- 
ing, to camp. After breakfast next 
morning we struck the tents and with 
the patient ponies trekked forth to the 
defile I had called by courtesy a road. 
It looked a day’s journey, and was four, 
and devilish bad going, hopping along 
over and round the great boulders 
which strewed it. 

At four o’clock on the fourth day we 
came to what I called the neck of the 
valley, where it opened out to the defile, 
sloping upward to a huge semicircular 
amphitheater backed by unimpressive 
little peaks. It was certainly a strong 
and naturally defended place, for in 
pregun days the only point to guard 
would have been the bottle-neck en- 
trance. 

“This is Mien,” I said, and sat down 
with conviction on a boulder at the en- 
trance. 

“Then produce your river!’ retcrted 
Ramsay obstinately. “And also have 
the goodness to tell me why anything 
but ants should have troubled to build 
in a place with no way to anywhere or 
anything and how they lived except by 
taking in each other’s washing?” 

He was right. That was the prob- 
lem. But we were both too tired and 
irritable after cracking our shins and 
our ponies on the burning stones all 
day to solve it then with anything like 
the clearness it demanded. 


NEAT morning, while he was still 
sleeping, I waked in the cool air 
and crept out of the tent into the won- 
der world of dawn and up the narrow 
neck of the valley. Once within I took 
my way to the left and, threading 
through boulders big as houses and lit- 
tle as footstools, I came on a thing that 
startled me as Robinson Crusoe was 
startled when he saw Man Friday's 
footmark in the sand. 
It was a very narrow, very faintly 
trodden trail and it led up a steep, 
breakneck ascent between two over- 


hanging rocks. I took it instantly. On 
and up through the stones, slipping and 
stumbling, until I came out on a little 
plateau and looked about me. There 
were things to wonder at! 

Behind me was a cave as high-arched 
and wide-ribbed as a fine room, say 
twelve feet in height and forty in width 
and length. The floor was clean sand 
and, in one corner, rose a little spring 
and murmured musically away into the 
rocks, finding its unseen outlet. And 
in four places were marks of extinct 
fires. It had been occupied and not so 
very long ago—and a better, snugger 
retreat no man with a secret to keep 
could wish. I marked it all and went 
on, for still the track led higher. 

About a hundred feet up I reached 
another plateau, so high that I could 
look over the shoulder of a nosing, cop- 
per-colored crag before me—and there 
I saw two things which I tell badly be- 
cause no words will express how my 
heart pumped and the blood flew to my 
face as I realized them. I sat down to 
think it out clearly. 

Below me, far below in a great hol- 
low of the hills, was a deep mountain 
tarn, clear and motionless, and from it 
to the plain beneath was a calm river 
flowing serenely from that unseen res- 
ervoir in the heights—nothing huge and 
grandiose, like the Irawadi or its kind, 
but a river on which boats could easily 
ply. About it the land was flat on 
either side for a quarter of a mile or 
so and trees and grass and fair, soft 
country all along its course as it flowed 
away from the sandy region, through 
which we had approached, running 
nearly due southeast, as far as I could 
tell, and in the far, far distance I saw 
a blue streak crossing it, which was un- 
doubtedly water. 


At once I knew what had happened: 

I had found the approach to Mien, 
the approach from far-off China and 
the manner of the city’s communication 
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with the outer world. I could not wait. 
I scrambled and stumbled and fell 
down through the stones and rubble to 
get back to camp, in as mad a hurry as 
though the whole thing might blow 
away like a mirage at dawn before I 
got there. 

When I hounded Ramsay up after 
breakfast there was no more argument, 
there were only things to be done. He 
agreed at once that I was right. This 
was the valley of the city of Mien 
and the last proof wanting was a great 
opening leading gently down the slopes 
to the river, walled up with fallen rocks, 
but a glorious wide way through which 
the city must have sloped magnificently 
down to the water below. We sat down 
and got our maps and proceeded to take 
our bearings. 

“T have it! I have it!” cried Ram- 
say at last, smiting triumphantly on his 
thigh. “I’ve got this little game, I 
swear! That river beyond—the one 
the Mien river joins—is the Mekong 
and it runs down into Siam and into 
the China Sea—and that’s how the 
rubies have been got to Europe! They 
never came down through Burma at all, 
because the police would be on the 
watch there. No, no, they knew a trick 
worth two of that! Vandaloff’s route 
was down the Mekong into Cambodia, 
and he sailed from Saigon with a for- 
tune in his breast pocket every time.” 

“Good Lord, you’re right!” I gasped. 
“But then——” 

He interrupted ruthlessly. 

“Wait, there’s more, much more! 
The people who built Mien were 
Khmers and they went down that river 
route by the Mekong and they built 
Angkor Wat in Cambodia and I’m 
double damned if we haven’t solved one 
of the world’s problems! They came 
this way from India before Buddhism 
was dead there. Oh, blast, blast, blast 
that earthquake! We might have found 
another Angkor Wat here and now—all 
lost!” 


When I could calm him we looked 
round for any sight of a building, or 
the remains or hint of one—nothing. 

“Yet the secret’s here,” I said, “and 
from this place I don’t budge until 
we've gone over every inch of ground. 
We have stores for four weeks and I 
tell you what, Ramsay, I’m strongly in- 
clined to think we may find a cache of 
food here near the cave. If Vandaloff 
has been to and fro here, nothing more 
likely.” 

Ramsay agreed eagerly. 

“We'll camp in the cave. That green 
dish of valley below will suit the ponies 
to a dot, for it slopes right down to 
the lake. We'll have Mr. Honesty and 
the men up and set them cache hunt- 
ing.” 

“And why not a cache of treasure, 
too?” I asked. “And perhaps some- 
thing more than treasure to give us our 
clew. Hail them, man alive, hail them 
and tell Mr. Honesty to bring the whole 
box of tricks up here!” 

We were like hounds hot on the 
scent. I never in my life saw a man 
in such a state of excitement as Ram- 
say, all his tastes and instincts fusing 
into one white heat of ardor. We got 
the men up and they let the ponies loose 
in the heavenly grass by the water. 
They got our camp chairs and beds 
into the cave and fixed their own shel- 
ter upon the green plateau outside and 
then like sleuths they went cache hunt- 
ing, in and about the cave, with all a 
Burman’s quick wit and experience. In 
less than an hour they found it, cun- 
ningly hidden outside and below the 
cave, in a tumble of rock so artistically 
untidy that any one would have fa- 
thered it on the earthquake. There 
were canned ham and beef and soup 
and vegetables and biscuits and Lord 
knows what, beside some very decent 
tipple to keep out the chill in case such 
a blessed change should happen along 
to abate the fiery heat. They had done 
themselves proud and forgotten noth- 
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ing, for there were even big sacks of 
Tice for the men in attendance. And 
these welcome articles were all by Eng- 
lish makers, which I thought spoke for 
itself. I surveyed them with delight, 
for what with the wild plantains and 
other jungle fruits at our command, it 
meant we could stay on at Mien until 
we had looked round every boulder in 
the place and either won out or got 
tired of the job. 

“Oh, my gosh, my sainted gosh, what 
magnificent, what unearthly luck!” 
jubilated Ramsay, standing over it. 
“My nerves are all twittering like a 
maiden aunt’s!” . 

We spent the rest of that day in care- 
fully blocking out the site of the city 
for search purposes, both of us now 
as firmly believing in the treasure cache 
as in the food find. We slept that night 
in the luxury of the great dry, airy 
cave, with the stars shining in at the 
opening, in such a glow of hope and 
joy as I believed I had lost the secret 
of, since the evil hour when I saw Ky- 
tiel in talk with Quesnel. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FIGURING IT OUT. 


NEST morning Ramsay and I, Mr. 
Honesty and a trusted man named 
Maung Hkin, each took a quarter of 
one of the squares we had marked out 
for search and started to go over every 
stone. Cut off as I was from home 
news, I would never have devoted the 
time which I foresaw this investigation 
would take, if it had not been that I 
knew matters in England were in far 
more capable hands than mine and I 
realized the necessity of linking up our 
chain of evidence out here. For time 
was what it certainly would take. 
When it had got too hot on the 
tocks for any but salamanders to keep 
going, we had each done what seemed 
an infinitesimal bit, working outward 
and downward. And then for four 


hours work was impossible and a siesta 
by the bubbling spring in the cave more 
than human nature could resist. The 
men dosed outside in their shelter and 


‘the happy ponies were at rest in the 


mountain meadow or standing up to 
their fetlocks in the edge of the lake. 

A month went by and we had found 
nothing in Mien except a great tumble 
of ancient bricks in a ravine, that de- 
clared a building of considerable size 
which appeared to have stood alone in 
the wilds about us, and what were un- 
deniably the slabs of a flight of giant 
steps. But that kept us going over the 
lean days that followed and, in the late 
afternoons, I would sit on a crag over- 
looking the sad, uncolored waters of 
the lonely lake, testing my muscles, so 
to speak, and feeling in myself an en- 
ergy nothing could tire. What could 
Marcia’s life be with Kyriel and Van- 
daloff? There were times when even. 
a letter with the news of her marriage | 
with any decent fellow would have been 
a relief, to such a pitch did my fears’ 
for her reach. 

It was one afternoon when we had: 
been at it for eight weeks, finding no™ 
more traces of the lost city, that I was 
sitting on a ridge of this same crag, 
sheltered from the sun by the hills. I 
knew that the rainy season was not 
far off. As I sat, I noted idly that the 
watermark on the rocky basin below 
was far higher than the level of the 
lake. Connecting this with the rains, I 
reflected that there must have been a 
much longer dry spell than usual for 
the lake to be so low and that much 
would be laid bare which ordinarily 
would be covered. It was plain to me 
that when the rains came they would 
overbrim the lake and send a spate 
down the river, which would then float 
very much larger boats between here 
and the Mekong, which we had esti- 
mated at sixty miles distant. 

I realized further that we should 
have to down tools during that season 
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and that while Ramsay and I, with Mr. 
Honesty in attendance, would be com- 
fortable enough in our cave dwelling, 
we ought certainly to find caves for the 
men and ponies and that it would also 
be well to lay in a store of plantains 
and other keeping fruits to carry us 
over the bad time. And as these no- 
tions crossed my mind, I wondered if 
Vandaloff had ever sat there planning 
in the same way in the thievish heart 
of him. 


Now, as I sat, lazily watching the 

little white clouds like homing birds 
about the peaks, I put myself uncon- 
sciously in his place. Suppose I had to 
go away during the rains—as well we 
might—and had treasure to hide—as I 
hhadn’t—where would I leave it? I 
would hide it somewhere below the 
high-water mark I saw in the lake and 
trust the water to keep my secret for 
me until I came back after the rains 
and it obediently uncovered it again. I 
saw the notion was worth cross-exami- 
nation. 

The sun was behind the mountain, 
so it was cooler. Ramsay was snoring, 
done in with heat and hard work. I 
began sliding down over short grass 
and at last reached the water level of 
the lake. It would measure about six 
miles -in length, winding irregularly 
through the peaks, and at its widest 
width might be two. At the farther 
end was marsh, where we had found 
first-rate duck shdoting, and beyond 
that a range of low, ugly hills. A dozen 
or more streams flowed into the lake, 
draining from them and the nearer 
peaks. The depth in the middle we 
never could tell, having no boat. 

Now, at our end—that is, beneath me 
—the brim of the basin was a mere 
tumble of rocks, which I suppose the 
earthquake had broken down in that di- 
rection, enormous blocks which hid 
everything else from view. It cer- 
tainly appeared more likely the cache 


would be thereabouts where it was so 
handy for shipping aboard a boat and 
so to the river and down to the Me- 
kong. 

The first thing I found, hunting in 
and out among the rocks, was a boat, 
just at the high-water mark of the 
tains, most effectively hidden in a natu- 
ral house made of three great blocks, 
the one thrown atop the others for a 
roof. It was a Burmese boat, with the 
high ornamental stern I had seen daily 
on the Irawadi and a tiny cabin under- 
neath and seats for four rowers. Then 
I was sure that the cache was near. 

My certainty was right. With me, 
such things always happen in that natu- 
ral, unimpressive kind of way, as much 
as to say: “You fool, why wasn’t this 
the very first thing you thought of? 
An owl might have reasoned it out.” 
For there, forty feet nearer the water 
level than the boat, I noticed a huddle 
of rocks as like twenty others as two 
peas, the top of which would be above 
water during the rains and noticeable 
because of a peaked, extinguisher- 
shaped rock which crowned it. The 
thing was that it would be submerged, 
which fitted in with my speculations. 

When I stumbled up closer, I saw 
that it, like the rest, formed a natural 
chamber, roughly flung together by the 
upheaval and something inside my brain 
ticked off, ‘You have it, you have it?’ 
and even before I scrambled in I stood 
and marveled that none of us had 
guessed its existence before. 

It had every reason on its side. It 
was down by the water. They could 
keep it under watch and ward from 
above without exposing themselves. It 
had the most inconspicuous little trail 
imaginable leading up to it and it 
was within easy distance of the stored 
boat. More—directly the rains came 
the lake would rise and so make a com- 
plete defense and hiding place of a spot 
nature had already disguised so cun- 
ningly. 
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Then, with plenty of light through 
crevices, I climbed down and I found 
myself on a floor of smooth shingle, 
with all kinds of shelves contrived and 
fitted high up in juts of rock—shelves 
roughly made and hammered into posi- 
tion out of reach of the water, many 
and large enough to accommodate a 
king’s treasury of splendid objects—as 
indeed they did. 

I stood and gazed up and about and 
could scarcely believe my senses. On 
a ledge above me, gleaming in the un- 
certain light, were two images corre- 
sponding exactly with those of Kyriel 
and Sir Hugh, completing the four tra- 
ditional poses of the Buddha, one seated 
in the “expounding” attitude, the other 
in meditation. I climbed, balancing 
hand and foot, onto a rock to examine 
them and they were inlaid with jewels 
in the way peculiar to Mien art; their 
shrines of lacelike gold lay beside them. 

After I had recovered my composure, 
I went leaping up the faint trail 
through the rocks and found Ramsay 
smoking on the plateau in front of the 
cave, watching Mr. Honesty and two 
of the other fellows in a little dish of 
rock below, overturning and searching 
like patient ants. 

I sat down before him on a tussock 
and announced sumptuously: 

“T’ve found it!” 

He turned sun-tired eyes on me, the 
pupils like pin points, a knot between 
the brows, We all know that look in 
the tropics. 

“What then? 

“The cache.” 

I said no more—just hurled it at him 
like a stone and sat elate. He looked 
at me narrowly. 

“Touch o’ the sun, old man?” 

Then I could hold in no longer. I 
believe I did a kind of war dance on 
the plateau, in extreme risk of falling 
over the edge—I don’t exactly know 
what did happen. Anyhow, he believed 


More rubble?” 


me at last and in two minutes we were 


both slipping and sliding down to the 
lake’s edge. I shall never forget his 
face when he stood inside and saw the 
gold glimmer of the Buddhas on the 
shelf above our heads. 

“We've done it!” he said, solemnly. 
“The fools, the utter, blighted, blither- 
ing jackasses we were not to think of 
this before! Of course it would be 
near the water!” 

“I felt that way myself,” I said. 
“But come on. Let’s look about us.” 


OvR find was not mere vulgar slabs 

of gold and gobs of jewels, but 
beautiful, wonderful objects: relics of a 
dead magnificence of civilization which, 
had they survived only in pictures, 
would have set the world talking. There 
were necklaces, armlets and girdles of 
the Khmer ladies, nobly set with great 
tubies and strange green sapphires, as 
well as ones of deep-sea blue. There 
were religious ornaments which my ig- 
norance vaguely supposed to be Bud- 
dhist, until Ramsay explained that Bud-. 
dhism has never put its faith in jewels 
and these represented Hinduism in its 
most gorgeous aspect. Of this creed 
we found relics which he asserted 
would give a new bent to all the ac- 
cepted views of Indian art. One, a 
dancing Shiva in gold with diamond 
eyes, a wild, beautiful figure, casting 
abroad its arms in a rapture of frantic 
motion—that haunted me. I wanted it 
for my own, for it suggested the dance 
of the universe with all its thousands 
of suns. 

But how shall I tell of the fascinat- 
ing toys of splendor we unearthed in 
those dark shelves and rifts of rock? 
One thing thrilled us both: A box, a 
rough wooden box with something in- 
side it folded in Burmese cloth of waste 
silk. I opened it, and lo! Plate after 
plate of thinnest ivory, transparent 
when held to the light, yellow with age, 
carved .with patient care into lovely 
sign after sign of what to me was hid- 
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den writing—a book graved on ivory, 
with little corner holes that the plates 
might be held together, as they were, 
with chains of slender gold. 

“Tt’s Pali, the ancient sacred lan- 
guage,” Ramsay said, in a hushed kind 
of voice. “This is what they talked of 
at Zetawun and I’m damned if this may 
not be the most valuable thing in the 
whole show. The ‘Diamond Scripture’ 
—why, Pendarvis, the bidding for this 
by the museums and the Buddhist world 
alone will raise it to a king’s ransom! 
We must bring it up to the cave. Lord 
save us, I’m almost afraid to touch it! 
Gently on, for Heaven’s sake! We 
must get back ourselves. The sun is 
just on the horizon.” 


WE clambered out, I holding the box 

and book to my breast like a baby, 
and away up the track as hard as we 
could leg it. It was dark when we got 
to the plateau and the weary men had 
begun to cook their rice. But what a 
home-coming! The incredible was 
done, the unattainable reached, and we 
held Kyriel and Vandaloff’s secret in 
our hands. 

“It’s a serious business for them,” 
said Ramsay, after we had _ eaten. 
“They’ve been cheating the government 
for years in the most outrageous way. 
Penal servitude, my friend—how about 
that for the peerage? And Mr. Van- 
daloff has some heavy arrears to make 
up, into the bargain!” 

His words jarred me from head to 
foot, set me shuddering. If that was 
Kyriel’s position, what was my fa- 
ther’s? The horrible thing was that I 
could rejoice at nothing until I knew 
where fre stood. But there was no 
checking Ramsay. How could I regret 
myself that we had found what I had 
come to look for? He went on, ex- 
ultant: 

“We must go over every inch down 
there to-morrow and make a regular 
sweep-out into the boat. And then 


down to Cambodia via the Mekong! 
Suppose the rightful or wrongful own- 
ers come back to Ali Baba’s cave? No 
time to lose! I must say it’s distinctly 
uplifting to think what our friend Van- 
daloff will say when he runs up this 
way again and finds his cache rifled. I 
should like to see his face!” 

“Do you mean to say that we can 
carry off these treasures on a wild, dan- 
gerous journey like that and not have 
our throats cut twenty times over on 
the way?” 

“Why not? Pack them in biscuit 
tins—our pockets, anything! Tl take 
the risk. Hide the Buddhas till we can 
send for them.” 

“T won't,” I said. “No, no! And we 
might have difficulties at Saigon with 
the French. We'll keep in British 
country and we'll take our loot back to 
Zetawun and I’ll keep my promise to 
the Great Glory about the ivory scrip- 
ture.” 

The jungle journey was a facer and 
no mistake and the prospect of gliding 
down a-languid blue river in luxurious 
ease was so delicious that there were 
moments when it nearly conquered, but, 
for all that, Ramsay knew I was right. 
Better keep the things in British terri- 
tory where we could call on the aid 
of lawful subjects and leave them safe 
in Zetawun while we went on to Ran- 
goon to explain matters. They would 
be safe there. The Burman who would 
attack a monastery has yet to be dis- 
covered. 


WE went down again at peep of day. 
. The Buddhas, of course, had now 
identified the find with Kyriel, but we 
found more. There were small boxes 
ranged along the upper shelves in un- 
seen corners where they might easily 
escape notice even when the nest had 
been discovered. In one we found two 
ritual necklaces of rubies, exactly re- 
sembling the one I had seen in Vanda- 
loff’s possession. Ramsay declared they 
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were put upon the images of the Hindu 
Trinity on certain ceremonial occasions. 

The extraordinary pattern and the 
swastika cross made it quite clear 
where Vandaloff’s had come from. In 
another box we found a hundred fine 
rubies, unset, which Ramsay was cet- 
tain had been picked out of gold set- 
tings by some barbarian who had then 
destroyed them. That could not have 
been Vandaloff, I think, from the way 
the other works of art had been re- 
spected. 

“Look here!” called Ramsay stud- 
denly. 

He had been stooping and gropmg 
about in dark corners while I scrambled 
into the higher regions of the treasure 
house. He held up something white— 
a torn half sheet of paper which had 
fluttered to a high ledge of rock and 
there rested. It was a little discolored 
by weather, but no worse, and was 
easily legible. It read: 

—and of course make a point of meeting 
Quesnel in Havre, for supposing—— And if, 
what is most unlikely, inquiry should be made, 
you could—— But take every precaution 
and—— 

No more was decipherable. We both 
read, copied and went on with our la- 
bors. The clew was not needed, but it 
made the meshes of the net smaller. 

Again Ramsay stopped work and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. It 
was furiously hot in there. 

“You know, I can’t believe we've got 
to the bottom of this yet! Where did 
Kyriel and Vandaloff find this treas- 
ure? We've pretty well quartered this 
valley and seen no sign of digging or 
excavating. And doesn’t it seem in- 
credible he should leave them here un- 
guarded, even hidden so cleverly? No, 
I don’t feel we understand his little 
game yet. My guess would be that he 
has some fellow hereabouts who keeps 
an eye on the things and comes down 
and meets him at Saigon. But who and 
how?” 


I felt the force of his argument and 
we sat down and discussed it from! 
every possible angle and could make 
nothing of it. To search the whole 
range of hills was out of the question. 
Besides, the rubble we had found in 
our valley, little as it was, proved that 
men had built there. Again, there were 
ominous signs of the coming of the 
tains and the very prospect of a jour- 
ney through the jungle in that season 
was terrible. It was his opinion that 
we should stow all we could into bags 
and boxes, have the two Buddhas 
packed for slinging on ponies and be off 
without loss of time. 

There and then we made an inven- 
tory and crammed each pocket with 
rubies, taking away all the smaller ar- 
ticles and leaving only the Buddhas for 
next day’s work. We settled that we 
would come down then with Mr. Hon- 
esty and one of the men and finish up 
the packing, making it known to all that 
the sacred objects were specially con- 
signed to the Great Glory. That se- 
cured their safety better than guns and 
vaults of steel. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A SUPREME MOMENT, 


HEN Ramsay and I had finished 

our packing at the cave and the 
cache, I went down the day after for 
an afternoon swim in the lake, going, 
as men do unconsciously, to keep tryst : 
with one gf the supreme moments of 
my life. I had never swum there be- 
fore because Ramsay had got up a scare | 
about crocodiles, but since Mr. Hon- 
esty and the men declared there were 
none in the mountain Jakes and the 
ponies had been loafing there, I thought 
I would chance it. 

The heat was thunderous and I 
stripped and swam out well into the 
middle, luxuriating in the fresh cool of 
the water and, when I had had enough, 
turned to make slowly for the shore. 
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The point I had plunged in from was 
out of sight of our camp and cave, also 
that the distance I had swum opened 
out new reaches of shore line, so that 
when I turned in the water I saw bights 
and bays hitherto unexplored. I saw, 
for instance, a new and promising 
marsh for duck shooting if we had had 
the time. And then, suddenly, so sud- 
denly that it stopped me dead for a 
second, I saw, not the boat we had 
found hidden in the rocks, but another 
—a pehn-gaw, one of the ungainly 
bargelike boats they pole along the 
great river below. 

I had often noticed them on the Ira- 
wadi coming up, with a cabin like a 
house on deck and along the deck on 
each side a platform for the polers to 
walk up and down on—a regular river 
boat of its type. It startled me more 
than I can say to see it. Whether it 
had come in during the night or had 
been there for days, I could not tell, for 
that part of the lake had never con- 
cerned us, unless when we went duck 
shooting, and for weeks we had been 
too busy for such expeditions. 

I struck out strongly for the shore, 
knowing the distance would save me 
from observation, and got into my 
clothes like lightning, cursing my folly 
in trusting to the solitude, for I had 
not so much as a stick with me. As 
I finished dressing and stooped to pick 
up my coat, I heard a step behind the 
rock and Vandaloff stood before me. 

In the first darting moment I did not 
know him, so completely Asiatic was 
he. He had a bright flowered-silk 
handkerchief tied about his head, na- 
tive fashion, and over his khaki 
breeches a short white cotton jacket 
showing his bare breast with a Burmese 
charm tattooed on it in blue and vermil- 
ion. All this brought out the Burmese 
strain in the man and the European 
seemed to have dropped from him like 

“a garment. But I knew him in a sec- 
ond for all that and he stood there 


smiling his familiar smile a little 
strained over the teeth. - 

“Good morning, Mr. Pendarvis! 
You won the race to Mien, but it yet 
remains to be seen who wins the vic- 
tory!” 

I noticed immediately that he kept 
his hand in his hip pocket. We both 
knew the meaning of that. He leaned 
back against the rock and tried for cool 
indifference, but I saw his smiling lips 
twitched at the corners. I steadied my- 
self on that. 

“How did you know I was here?” 

“A trifling oversight on the part of 
your advisers. We were naturally in- 
terested when we heard Mr. Pendarvis 
had left Caerlyon and it occurred to us 
to watch the sailings. And when we 
saw ‘Pendarvis’ on board a British- 
India boat, it seemed sensible that I 
should take passage as soon as I con- 
veniently could. I certainly thought I 
should get here first, but, as I say, you 
won the race. I visited our cache and 
found you had been busy there. Now 
we have been here a day watching you. 
I have twenty men aboard my pehn- 
gaw, well armed and ready for any- 
thing. You have eight, counting your- 
self and the other white man. In ten 
minutes, unless our talk has ended up 
comfortably, you will be seven. Need 
I say more?” 

I leaned against my rock. We eyed 
each other warily, like two dogs circling 
each other on tiptoes. 

“Give me news before you tell me 
your terms. What of my father?” 

“There is no news. Kyriel’s belief is 
he did a bolt on account of his money 
troubles. We thought of suicide first, 
but he couldn’t have taken the car with 
him then. Anything else?” 

His English was perfect, but for the 
clipped accent, and he was at no pains 
now to make it foreign and Russian. I 
was silent. 

“Nothing? Then have the goodness 
to tell me what you propose to do with 
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our stolen property—ours by right of 
treasure-trove?” 

“We propose to take it down into 
Burma and place it at the disposal of 
the British government,” I replied. 

“You don’t propose, then, to return 
it to the rightful owners?” 

“T think—decidedly not.” 

There was a moment of silence. I 
could hear the lake water lapping 
softly and the reeds sighing. I pre- 
tend to no heroism and_ certainly 
thought it was the last earthly sound 
I might hear. Well, there could be 
worse! 

He drew his gun slowly from his 
pocket and looked affectionately at the 
glittering barrel. 

“Still of the same opinion?” he 
drawled. 

“Still.” 

“Then stand still!” he shouted, and 
dropped his hand to his hip to fire. 

I stood. I could do nothing else 
than meet it decently, for I was help- 
less. There was one instant’s delay of 
adjustment—a rush, a scuffle and Mr. 
Honesty was on him with his dah, 
screaming like a woman with excite- 
ment. They fell together in a heap, 
Vandaloff undermost. 

Now, the dah is the Burmese weapon 
and a terrible one—broad steel sharp- 
ened to a razor edge on both sides, flex- 
ible and manageable alike for slashing 
or driving. Before I could reach them, 
I saw it rise and fall twice and the burst- 
ing blood dye the cotton jacket to scar- 
let. Then I hauled Honesty off and 
picked up the gun. 

“Mu, Mu!” he screamed. “Praise to 
the Lord Buddha, the Blessed of Ages! 
Up anGdown the Irawadi I hunted Mu 
and he 1s here!” 

He kicked the prostrate man savagely 
and would have run in at him again, but 
that I snatched the dripping dah. 

“Hail the others! Quick, hail!” 

He raised a wild, birdlike call and 
presently I saw more of our men slip- 


ping and dropping down the rocks and 
Ramsay after them. He was beside me 
before I had quite recovered my wits. 
It had all happened Jike lightning. 

“My sainted gosh! Mu!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Vandaloff,” said I. 


WON’T dwell on the scene, a whirl- 
wind of tomcat talk, squealing and 
shrieking from the Burmese. They all 
knew Vandaloff and would have finished 
him then and there, but for Ramsay and 
myself. They raged for his life. Van- 
daloff was perfectly conscious and the 
wounds not mortal—a gaping slash 
across the cheek and a thrust through 
the arm that must have touched an ar- 
tery by the steady pumping crimson 
flow. I made a tourniquét with a stick 
and his handkerchief and sent one of 
our fellows up for a hammock we had 
and so we got him up to the cave. 

“Mr. Honesty’s a made man!” said 
Ramsay, as we sweated up after them. 
“The government reward is a swinging 
one and furthermore he'll get some snug 
little sinecure—if he isn’t too lazy to 
take it, which he probably will be. But 
that was a bad slip-up of my cousin’s! 
Of course they’d have every boat 
watched! I’m ashamed of him—and of 
myself, too. We’ve been a jolly sight 
too placid and assured here! Serve me 
right if you’d gone west just now!” 

He just brushed my hand with his, 
but it was enough. 

We laid Vandaloff down in a cool 
corner of the cave, got the medicine kit 
out and did what we could with lint and 
bandaging, seeing no reason why he 
should not live. This part of the show 
escaped the Burmese ethic and it was 
easy to read their scornful amazement 
at our behavior, The man was a mur- 
derer, a black villain—why nurse him, 
only to hand him over to justice in the 
end? For Ramsay, calling them to- 
gether, had explained that Mandalay and 
the gallows were his doom as sure as he 
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lay there before them and then returned 
to give him lime soda to quench his 
burning thirst. It was beyond them! 
They shrugged and went down in a 
party, full-armed, to bring up the two 
golden Buddhas, which were all we had 
left in the cache. They were packed for 
the journey. 


Not a word did Vandaloff say. He 
watched us intently, eyes glittering 
with fever, weak as a rat, yet fiercely 
alive in every brain cell—but not a word. 
We had been up to a crag which com- 
manded the lake and the motionless 
pehn-gaw and saw not a stir anywhere. 
“We'll set a watch to-night, but I 
don’t believe there’ll be trouble,” Ram- 
say said, yawning. “The Burmese never 
attack without a leader, though one may 
run amuck here and there. My aunt, 
what a razzle-dazzle of a day it’s been! 
We must give to-morrow to winding up 
our affairs here and then back to Zeta- 
wun. I smell the rains already! But, 
as sure as I sit here, Pendarvis, I'll form 
a company of good men and true and 
come back and explore this valley. Are 
you game?” 

“Tf I had finished my business in Eng- 
land and found my father, I suppose I 
might think about it. But I’m no ad- 
venturer at heart. I want the meadows 
and the sheep cropping about me and 
the long twilights and quiet life and— 
and home!” I said, with thoughts be- 
neath those words I could trust to none 
but my own heart. 

After Ramsay had turned in, I sat in 
the mouth of the cave, watching the low 
stars, mellow atid golden as dropped 
honey in the dark-blue vault that pressed 
down upon the mountains, and behind 
me lay Vandaloff, enduring in fierce 
silence. Suddenly and startlingly he 
spoke in a hot whisper. 

' “You saved my life back in England, 
You saved it here. I’ve been a fool—a 
hound. But I never had a chance— 
never from the first! A cross-breed is 


doomed. Now, look here: If you'll call 
quits, if you'll forgive ‘me and shake 
hands, I'll tell you about your father— 
T’ll tell you about the treasure. This is 
not Mien. I'll tell you—I have a pa- 
per. Come here! Forgive me!” 

The‘cave was dark, but by the moon- 
light I could see he held out a red- 
stained paper in a shaking hand. He 
spoke so low that it was like the pulsing 
whisper of a dying man. I pitied him, 
as one may pity the struggles of a 
wounded wolf. 

“Your father threatened to blow up 
the show. He only knew we were trad- 
ing the rubies down from here—nothing 
of the murders. And Kyriel held the 
mortgage. But he couldn’t stand it any 
longer and he threatened us and Kyriel 
shot him. But come here—come close! 
There’s much more to tell and my voice 
is going. You must have the paper. My 
sister—about my sister !” 

I came close and knelt beside him, 
bending my face down to his. If ever 
I saw the devil look out from a man’s 
eyes, I saw it then—but too late. As a 
snake strikes, he whipped out a knife 
and drove at my heart. A burning 
agony darted through me and I fell be- 
side him. 

When I waked in the gray light of 
early dawn, I was lying in a pool of 
red, nry own and his. He had dragged 
the bandages off his wounds and bled to 
death—and all had happened so quietly 
that Ramsay was sound asleep at the 
far end of the cave. When I saw the 
sight about me and Vandaloff lying dead, 
I fainted and don’t know what happened 
until I found Ramsay and Maung-Yo 
doing what they could for me. 

Ramsay was aghast at the spectacle 
of his new patient; his face was white 
as milk. I knew I was pretty ghastly, 
too, but after all my wound was clear 
through the shoulder, the blade of the 
knife sticking out at the back. How- 
ever, it was what a _ clean-blooded, 
healthy man could take without wincing 
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and I made nothing of it—perhaps less 
than was wise. The strength of the 
thrust amazed us all. I had come as 
near losing my life as a man well can, 
who keeps it at all. 

Ramsay went and looked curiously at 
Vandaloff, lying as peacefully as if he 
had dreamed himself asleep like a child. 

“The scoundrel was right after all. 
This is a better end than the gallows. 
Here, Maung Yo! Get him out of the 
cave and dig a grave down yonder. And 
now for the paper!” he concluded. 

I was lying, pretty bleached, but com- 
fortable enough, on my shakedown in 
the corner. 

“A blind, as I thought!” he exclaimed, 
tossing it contemptuously aside. 

I fielded it with my sound arm. The 
stains had spared the design, which con- 
sisted of such wriggling lines as an idle 
child might draw, or perhaps more like 
a doctor’s tracing of a highly irregular 
pulse when it skips up hill and down 
dale in fever. I stuffed it into my pocket 
and fell asleep, while Ramsay attended 
to Vandaloff’s obsequies and took the 
signed evidence of the men as to iden- 
tity—a point on which Mr. Honesty was 
naturally anxious. 

Next day when I sat at the mouth of 
the cave, nursing my arm and looking 
idly across the lake, I noticed the toss- 
ing lines of insignificant peaks on the 
other side and the leaps and bounds 
of my own pulse in alternate stops and 
jumps and the two things in conjunc- 
tion brought Vandaloff’s paper to my 
mind until I fished it out and sat brood- 
ing over it. After all, how unlikely 
that they would have their cache side 
by side with the treasure ground! They 
must at least have scratched the sur- 
face and that would lead any fool to 
hunt every burrow in the place until 
he unearthed the board. But—suppos- 
ing the lake were between—and a boat 
—nothing easier! And suppose this 
paper were a guide in case he could not 
come himself? I stared at the moun- 


tains beyond the lake with fresh in- 
terest until they and hopes and fears 
all blended into mist and I fell asleep 
and dreamed of home and Marcia. 


But I put it to Ramsay when he came 

back from an expedition to the 
pehn-gaw. He was laughing and radi- 
ant. 

“The army of twenty consisted of 
six drowsy Burmans taking it easy 
aboard and perfectly indifferent to 
Vandaloff’s fate. I don’t suppose he 
trusted a soul and of course he never 
dreamed we were here or he would 
have come with a strong party. Any- 
how, we burned the boat after salvaging 
anything useful and the six will trek 
down to Zetawun with us. So the coast 
is clear and we'll have a look at the 
other side before we clear out.” 

We did so next day, by the light of 
reason, for the paper proved to be ut- 
terly valueless and a mere blind and 
we went up a gorge to one of the 
strangest places I am ever likely to 
see: A valley of great and magnifi- 
cent ruins, such as abound in Burma, 
especially along the Irawadi and near 
Pagan, but never so far north. Nota 
building was intact, for the earthquake 
had done its work there. It was easy 
to see now why it had been left un- 
touched since the catastrophe, apart 
from the immense distance from any- 
where. Simply because, unless one had 
some map of the former buildings, one 
might spend a lifetime searching and 
searching in vain. And when to this 
is added the Burmese and Chinese fear 
of beloos and devils in these lonely 
haunted places, one might very well be- 
lieve it had remained virgin soil for 
my father and Kyriel. How had they 
found their way into the secret? That 
we probably should never know, but 
we inclined to believe it must have been 
pure accident. Our search was of the 
briefest, for I was feeling rather cheap 
and Ramsay flurried with the cares of 
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our journey next day, but we saw no 
sign- of excavation and came away as 
ignorant as we went on that head. 

“All the same, I’m coming back,” 
said Ramsay, shoving me up the hill to 
the cave. “The romance and wealth 
of Mien are here for the seeking and 
the world will sit up and take notice 
when we begin in earnest. But again 
I ask you to consider the fool I am! 
You’d think a child would have seen 
they’d not put the dump at a spot where 
the finding of one would mean the cer- 
tain discovery of the other. And such 
dolts have we been that we probably 
never should have thought of the other 
side, but for this paper, which in itself 
is nothing. If you’d refused it, we 
shouldn’t have crossed the lake. If 
that isn’t a paradox, what is?” 

Refuse! The word suddenly let 
loose a whole flood of associations in 
my brain. My mother’s “Refuse! 
Refuse what he offers you!” The 
strange vision of the astrologer at Ze- 
tawun! What are these mysterious vis- 
itings that come and go? What is the 
mystery which stalks us, creeps round 
us, hides when we look for it, yet is 
there all the time, touching us with 
ghostly fingers, playing its ghostly hide 
and seek with our dreams and 
thoughts? I could not speak of it to 
Ramsay at the time and, when I did 
so later, he was silent. Was the pic- 
ture painted up somewhere where both 
my mother and the monk could see it 
and warn me? And yet the warning 
was of no use and I had forgotten! 
What is the good of it? What is the 
meaning? I dropped my head in my 
hands and was silent, too. 

And my father? Was it true or the 
dying lie of a dying villain? It sounded 
the only posstzie truth, and yet As 
we made the awful return journey 
through the blinding rains, I often dis- 
cussed that matter with Ramsay. He 
took it for truth and discouraged all 
hope. 


“And if he was mixed up with this, 
as an innocent man might well be at 
first, and then got gradually drawn in 
from some chance of discovery and a 
boy’s love of adventure, it may be best 
as it is. He could never have guessed 
into what a business Kyriel would de- 
velop it and to be involved with him 
and Vandaloff would Well, one 
can imagine what the turn of that screw 
would be and his desperate efforts to 
free himself and do the right thing at 
last. Vandaloff said it to torture you.” 
- He added, after a moment’s thought: 

“The news of Vandaloff’s death will 
be in every paper and Kyriel will do a 
bolt unless my cousin has his paw on 
him. You'll not see him again.” 

Of all this and the miserable days of 
tain and fatigue I will say no more. At 
last we saw the lovely, fantastic, pin- 
nacled roofs of Zetawun glimmering 
golden through a sheet of rain and the 
Great Glory standing like a calm image 
of the Buddha himself in the doorway 
to give us his gracious welcome. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BEYOND UNDERSTANDING. 


WHEN he laid the ivory scripture 
before the Great Glory I saw the 
tears stand in his eyes. They rewarded 
me for much. He touched it as gently 
as one might brush the golden wing of 
a butterfly and stood in silence over it. 
As he stood, there came to his side 
the venerable Pyit-Shin, the oldest 
monk in the monastery, so much nearer 
the Peace than when I had last seen 
him that he seemed all spirit now, as 
though he might rise and dissolve like 
vapor at dawn. Seeing what lay before 
the sadaw, he prostrated himself on the 
ground and so lay and no man moved 
or stirred. 
“Great Glory, rise!” said the mahati, 


at last. “Rise and rejoice, for we have 
seen a great thing! We are found 
worthy.” 
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Still there was silence. He lay with 
one outstretched hand upon the graved 
ivory. The sadazw, kneeling beside him, 
raised the quiet face to his breast. 

“Praise to the Perfect One!” he said 
softly. “My brother, the Great Glory, 
has entered the Nirvana.” 

It was as if a beam of light had 
fallen upon the aged monk and touched 
him with a releasing finger. I never 
saw a face that so moved me in its still 
rapture. I left the monastery with a 
peace and courage to front the uncer- 
tainties of life, such as had never pos- 
sessed me yet. It was good to be in 
that place. 

Can I hope to describe the sensation 
which swept the world at news of the 
lost city of Mien? Impossible! It ap- 
peared that no less a person than Marco 
Polo had described it, with its towers, 
its herds of elephant and all its glories. 
His remarks, however, were vague as to 
its location and, as ruined cities are as 
common in Burma as peas in a pod, 
Marco Polo’s Mien might have been 
anywhere along the Irawadi—indeed 
the learned instantly started a free fight 
as to whether he hadn’t meant some 
other city all the time. 

We deposited our treasure with the 
Great Glory and made our way to Ran- 
goon as quickly as possible, my arm by 
then being as sound as ever. Even 
there I would not delay, nor would 
Ramsay. We hurled ourselves on 
board a British-India boat—and so for 
London. We had ascertained at Ran- 
goon- that, subject to certain rights and 
royalties, the government would grant 
us a concession to explore the ruins and 
would put in a proper guard until we 
returned. 

But England—England! 


Sk HUGH was the first person to 

greet me, smaller and frailer now, 
but unconquerably gay and glad. He 
was charged with great news. Kyriel 
had bolted on the first word of Mien 


in the papers and Hampton was coming 
in that evening to see me and give an 
account of his stewardship. 

“He could not have him arrested un- 
til the matter had gone further and you 
were in England,” Sir Hugh said, “and 
then only on the charge connected with 
the rubies and so forth, for until your 
father is found, alive or dead, we can 
do nothing there. Can we regret it? 
When I think of that poor girl of his, 
I declare I wish he may vanish and 
never be heard of again! Her position 
is dreadful! My dear boy, what d6 
you feel? Would you hunt the man 
to the gallows if you could?” 

“T would do exactly what you would 
do,” I said, “if I don’t too much exalt 
myself in saying it. Please don’t talk 
of her. I daren’t think of her yet, but 
I will—I will. Tell me Hampton’s re- 
sults as regards my father.” 

“He will tell you himself. Bad news. 
Your mother arrives this evening. I 
knew what you would feel about Ky- 
riel. We feel alike. We couldn’t feel 
otherwise. Your mother writes she has 
news for us, but, as it centers on some 
dream she has had, I fear it will only 
disturb her mind. Don’t let it disturb 
yours.” 

I was silent. My mother’s dreams 
were a subject I could never dismiss 
with a smile or a sneer. They touched 
on a realm where I was blindfolded, 
helpless, where she could walk with 
open eyes—but who could I get to be- 
lieve this? Not Sir Hugh. 

An hour after I was in the house 
with Ramsay, Hampton came in, ruddy 
and genial, with a cordial greeting for 
his cousin and a graver one for me, evi- 
dently in view of the news to be told. 
The four of us sat down and the grav- 
est conference of my life was begun. 
Hampton opened, with a sheaf of notes 
before him. I condensed the questions 
and answers into a statement which he 
addressed to me: 

“The only person to whom I trusted 
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my identity down in the west was Col- 
lins, your solicitor, and that was neces- 
sary for I had to know the condition 
of your father’s affairs. Kyriel put 
everything at Collins’ disposal in the 
politest way and, Murdoch having been 
located, all that part was plain as a 
pikestaff. Your father was a ruined 
man. Except for the stock on the farm 
he could lay his hands on nothing and, 
as to the mortgage, Kyriel could fore- 
close at any moment. He had also 
lent your father money years before 
which had not been repaid but had in- 
creased in unpaid interest. 

“He explained all this in the frankest 
way to Collins. They had been friends 
as young men and he had come to your 
father’s rescue as a'matter of course. 
Asked by Collins if he knew how Pen- 
darvis had got into such deep water, 
he mentioned unlucky investments, but 
hinted a man may often have secret 
drains he doesn’t speak of—which is 
true enough. So far as Collins was 
concerned, there was nothing suspicious 
about Kyriel’s position. There is no 
doubt your father was in difficulties, 
nor that, whoever profited by the Bur- 
mese traffic, it was not he—that is, 
after the start.” 

“Thank God for that!” was the 
thought in my heart, but I sat rigidly 
silent. 

“Yet the was somehow concerned in 
it,’ Hampton went on. “My conviction 
grew that they had some hold on him 
which compeiled him to lend a hand 
when Kyriel needed it. I found that 
he had more than once been seen meet- 
ing Quesnel and it was surmised that 
he had some concern with the smug- 
gling that went on along the coast. I 
knew better than that. But what could 
that hold have been? The only solu- 
tion I can offer is that, having once 
kept silence about the find in the city 
of Mien, he had made himself accessory 
to the crime, very likely in ignorance 
that it was a crime, though he refused 


to go on with it. And I think this the 
more because—look here!” 

He unfolded a parcel that lay beside 
him and disclosed a most beautiful re- 
plica of the Dancing Shiva with dia- 
mond eyes, which we had seen in the 
cache. 

“I found that on the farm,” he said, 
“and my attention was drawn to the 
place where it was buried in the most 
singular way, which you will hardly 
believe when I tell you later. How- 
ever, I took it up to Jurgsen, the art 
dealer, in London, and had his opinion. 
He pronounced it a magnificent piece 
and said he would give four thousand 
pounds for it on the spot, the gold and 
diamonds being its least value. But— 
listen to this!—twenty-four years be- 
fore he had bought its mate, the God- 
dess Parvati, Shiva’s wife, also danc- 
ing, to the music of a little tree spirit. 
He had paid the same price for it and 
the man who sold it was your father— 
no doubt of it! 

“He gave his name as John Gwent 
and said he had found it in the jungle 
in India. So, you see, he had com- 
mitted himself to that extent and, as 
we have no record of his trips with 
Kyriel in Burma, there may have been 
something Kyriel could twist and turn 
to his own account. Sir Hugh tells me 
he heard of some scuffle with the 
coolies in which a man was killed? Pos- 
sibly that fits my theory. Anyhow, Ky- 
tiel dominated your father. But you 
see, he would not sell the Shiva, even 
when things grew desperate with him.” 

We all sat in dead silence. 

Hampton turned over his notes. 

“I come to his disappearance,” he 
went on. “You will remember it was 
three or four days before the alarm 
was given by your telephoning to Mr. 
Hasleden. A lot happened in that time 
when nobody missed him. Two of the 
Hatton footmen used to come to my 
place for tobacco and betting news and 
I encouraged them to get talking. I 
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made out that Kyriel went out riding 
one evening and passed up the steep 
lane that leads onto the moors—the 
footman was seeing a girl and had 
taken her for a walk—and your fa- 
ther came along the same way, as if to 
overtake him, driving the car hard and 
as pale as death. The man said his 
face frightened him. The other fellow 
—they were half drunk, when I heard 
this—swore it never could have been 
that your father would go after Kyriel, 
for he knew he was in fear of his life 
from him, ever since a day when Kyriel 
threatened to shoot him in the park.” 

“That might be a blind,” I inter- 
tupted. ‘Don’t forget how he struck 
me.” 

“Not it!” returned Hampton. “Your 
father had reason to dread the man. 
He had threatened them and they 
wanted him away. You'll find that 
Vandaloff’s coming and being in your 
house precipitated the whole thing. 
Your father heard of it in Gwent and 
dared not face him. It all fits in. 

“T went over the place where Miss 
Ruthven found the cuff link and studied 
it. On that rough, springy heather a 
car can run and leave no trace after an 
hour—but I found where it had rested 
four miles from the road by the cliffs 
and in a declivity where no soul could 
see it unless they came up close. The 
hunt sometimes—very seldom—goes 
that way in winter, up to the Barrow, 
but in summer it’s dead alone, miles 
from anywhere, unless some one might 
chance to ride up as Miss Ruthven did. 

“Taking that for my center, I quar- 
tered the hills in my spare time, ‘riding 
on Saturdays and Sundays for my 
health.’ And fourteen miles off, high 
up beyond a place called the Otter Pool, 
I found the car, scratched and damaged 
and punctured—and no wonder, after 
such a road!—and soaked with rain. 
But no sign of your father. There it 
might have lain for twenty years, for 
it’s on the road to nowhere. I kept 


the discovery to myself, waiting to 
make the trap more secure. 

“And perhaps, if I hadn’t, Kyriel 
might have seen the game was up and 
have thrown up his hands instead of 
bolting, but I gave two days to thinking 
out how I could ease it for the girl, 
as you both asked me, and he did a 
get-away. I can’t forgive myself, for 
the mystery’s no mystery now. He 
got your father there to discuss what 
was to be done about Vandaloff’s being 
with you. He murdered your father, 
and the body lies in the Otter Pool or 
thereabouts. To search there is our 
next step. The pool must be dragged.” 

Not a word was said. At last I be- 
lieved. I owned to myself for the first 
time that hope was over and between 
Kyriel’s daughter and my father’s son 
flowed a river of blood that she would 
never bridge, even if I could think of 
it. I knew her too well! Not one of 
us stirred. 


ND as we sat, the sound of wheels 

came up the street, stopped at the 
door and a knock and ring followed. 
Sir Hugh motioned to me, remaining 
quietly in his place that I might meet 
my mother alone. I closed the door 
behind me. 

I pass over that meeting. She was 
almost a shadow, so pale and worn, and 
my first feeling was one of bitter self- 
blame for having remained away so 
long. But she had all the old courage 
and restraint, for the moment I told 
her what was going forward and why 
I could not leave them, begging her to 
go upstairs and rest, she said firmly: 

“T must be there, too. Take me in.” 

It was vain to oppose her. I put my 
arm about her and led her in. All rose 
and Sir Hugh drew a chair between his 
and mine. There she sat in her black 
dress and I motioned Hampton to pro- 
ceed. He looked pityingly at her. I 
whispered an explanation in her ear. 

“Tt is better to be frank, even with 
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Mrs. Pendarvis present,’ said Hamp- 
ton. “I dare not conceal the facts. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
Lord Kyriel is guilty of Mr. Pendarvis’ 
murder. I have evidence which will go 
far to convinct him when the proper 
time comes and more will certainly be 
forthcoming. Meanwhile, on the other 
charge, a warrant is out against him.” 

My mother looked from face to face, 
as if bewildered. Her voice dropped 
into the silence, almost a whisper, her 
cold hand gripping mine. 

“But you are wrong, frightfully 
wrong!” she said. “My husband is not 
dead!” 

I interrupted, putting my arm more 
closely about her. 

“Mother, come away with me! 
dreadful for you to hear, 
Hampton knows.” 

“But he doesn’t know—I know,” she 
persisted, with a strange, piteous inno- 
cence, reminding me of a child that has 
no hope of belief and yet protests. 
“Roger, I tell you I saw him—I saw 
him last night and the night before! 
He’s in France, in a little town on the 
slope of a hill—a small inn with a sign 
hanging out, the Hotel de la Then 
i see no more. I tell you, I have three 
times dreamed it! And he is ill there. 
Roger, Roger, tell them it’s true!” 


It’s 
but Mr. 


THEY pitied her with all their hearts: 

That was all. Who could blame 
them? I could not believe it myself. 
Can blind men realize description by 
a man who sees? She talked a lan- 
guage unknown to us, even to me, con- 
fronted with Hampton’s facts. But I 
did my best. I told them of her vision 
of Vandaloff’s death and its corrobora- 
tion at Zetawun. And I might as well 
have talked Greek. That had been a 
strange coincidence, no more; I saw the 
very words shaping on Hampton’s lips 
as she looked at him in burning tri- 
umph, 


“There!” she exclaimed. “You hear! 


I tell you, it’s true! He’s ill—perhaps 
dying—and the dreadful thing is I can’t 
tell where to go to him. Lord Kyriel is 
a black villain. I believe he murdered 
his brother—I dreamed that long ago. 
But not my husband—though, mind 
you, my husband went in dreadful fear 
of him. I did not know who it was; 
he never told me that, but I did know 
there was something he dreaded night 
and day.” 

“Which fits in with my case!” said 
Hampton. “Certainly, he dreaded him 
and had reason!” 

“But why should he, why should he?” 
cried my mother. 

“There are several whys,” answered 
Hampton, much perturbed by the turn 
events were taking and this intrusion 
of the unexpected. “And I do think, 
Pendarvis, in view of your mother’s 
most natural agitation, that it would be 
better if she left us men to discuss the 
matter and heard of it later from you. 
If you approve this dream theory, we 
shall have to ask ourselves unanswer- 
able questions—how, for instance, 
could a well-known man like Mr. Pen- 
darvis leave the country unseen?’ 

“As Kyriel did,” she broke in pas- 
sionately, “with Quesnel!” 

There was a dead stop and for a 
moment I saw Hampton nonplused. He 
had had every port watched and Lon- 
don strained, as you might say, but who 
could search the iuggers at their honest 
fishing? Who could range every nook 
and cranny of the jagged coast by night 
and declare the precise moment when 
a small boat’s nose grated on the shin- 
gle and slipped away with a passenger? 
There was at least as much to be said 
for the possibilities of my mother’s 
theory as for Hampton’s. She looked 
about her again proudly, as she saw 
doubt in all the faces before her. 

“T tell you, it’s true and, when he 
knows Kyriel is in hiding, he’ll write— 
he never would before. If I had known 
it was Kyriel, I could have told you that 
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at the beginning, but I never knew. Oh, 
Mr. Hampton, you have found out 
much and I thank you, but believe me, 
believe me! We shall get at the truth 
sooner if you will. We’re all at cross- 
purposes now. He was broken down 
with terror and misery and he tried to 
escape from it all!” 

She looked from one to the other, 
her breath coming and going in gasps. 
Could she be right? Was it indeed 
Vandaloff’s appearance which had 
forced him to flight? Hampton, too, 
had thought that. 

Hampton began 
notes impatiently. 

“He'll write now,” she murmured, 
clasping her hands. “You'll see—you’ll 
see!” 

We were sitting in the library and at 
that moment the postman’s double 
knock resounded through the hall. Sir 
Hugh rose without a word and limped 
out, closing the door behind him. There 
was a tremendous silence as we all 
waited and, when I dared glance at my 
mother, she had a white, exalted look, 
as of one certain of her answer. The 
door opened again and Sir Hugh 
limped back and laid a redirected let- 
ter in her hand. She opened it and 
broke down in a storm of tears. The 
others went out quietly and left her 
with me. 


rearranging his 


] MUST gather up the threads of my 

strange story. We were in France 
next day, my mother and I. Hampton 
came with us to gain the necessary in- 
formation. It was exactly as he had 
foreseen, so far as could be gleaned 
from a dying man—for my father died, 
worn out, but at peace, with the faces 
he loved beside him. He had been in 
Kyriel’s toils from the first, owing to 
the charge of having killed the Bur- 
mese coolie of whom I had heard at 
Zetawun, and his ignorance of the law 
and the risk attached to the running of 
treasure from Mien. 


Kyriel had bought Hatton Park for 
its proximity to my father’s farm, its 
nearness to the sea and the French 
coast, But gradually, as the scope and 
meaning of the business dawned on 
him, my father tried to recede and Ky- 
riel and Vandaloff had threatened his 
life. At last he broke down and fled. 
That was all. 

When it was all over, I took my 
mother back to Caerlyon and Sir Hugh 
came with us and Ramsay and life slid 
slowly back into the normal and un- 
perturbed. We all relaxed into a kind 
of weariness—all but Hampton. It 
was difficult for him to reconcile him- 
self to the turn events had taken, for 
he had not come out of this case with 
his usual triumph, but it was charac- 
teristic of him that he immediately set 
himself to study the occult and this on 
the most businesslike principles. It 
might have been bookkeeping! 

“A man can’t afford to neglect any- 
thing nowadays and you bet I’ll get up 
with the prophets in no time. No 
doubt there’s a sensible explanation of 
these things and they’ll take their 
proper place as evidence—though I 
can’t say I should care to be the man 
to present this particular show to a 
British jury! Still, the thing is there 
and I wish it wasn’t, but, being there— 
here goes!” : 

In a month the subject was at his 
fingers’ ends. He might have been 
president of the Psychical Research So- 
ciety. 

In two months Ramsay would return 
to Burma and the explorations in Mien 
and my mother urged me to go with 
him. The Great Glory had written a 
beautiful letter, entreating our return 
and dwelling on our services to the 
Buddhist faith and the ready aid which 
would be given all our plans by every 
monastery in Burma. That meant suc- 
cess and all drew me in the one direc- 
tion, knowing Sir Hugh’s faithful kind- 
ness would support my mother—all but 
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one thing. I knew that Marcia Ruth- 
ven had come down to Hatton to pre- 
pare it for sale and that it was said 
she was to go abroad afterward. That 
girl—alone?—or to Kyriel? I was al- 
most insane with the thought of it and 
yet she refused to see any one, not even 
my mother. 

TI went to Hatton. I entered by the 
veiled door which Kyriel had shown 
me. Day after day I went and waited 
in the long green alleys and saw no one. 
Desperately at last I ventured to the 
house, only to hear that Miss Ruthven 
was engaged. And still I clung to hope, 
waiting and haunting the place like a 
lost soul in the scenes of its dead hap- 
piness, 


HEN I saw her at last, sitting as 

I recalled her so well, in the green 
shade of great trees, I had hardly the 
strength to approach her. Her face 
unmanned me. It was so deathly pale 
that its beauty shone luminous, un- 
earthly in my eyes. She stood up when 
she heard me coming and laid her hand 
on a bough to steady herself, putting 
the other out faintly as though to ward 
me off, 

“May I speak to you? I’ve tried 
and tried,” I said. “TI entreat you not 
to be so cruel to me! I have had such 
a lot to bear! Be good to me now.” 

She could not speak, but looked at 
me with hopeless eyes, her mouth quiv- 
ering. 

‘Don’t drive me away! 
thought of you night and day. 
to tell you e 

“I can bear no more,” she answered, 
trembling from head to foot. “Dread- 
ful things have come into my life. No 
decent person must speak to me or look 
at me! Tell me nothing more. I know 
my father. She stopped, shud- 
dering. “But have pity on me, though 
T am part of it, and let me go and be 
lost forever and ever!” 

Her despair gave me courage. 


IT have 
IT want 


“I shall never pity you,” I said. 
“Never! I love and worship you. I 
would kiss the ground you walk on and 
if you go from me you will be crueler 
than ever your father was, for my heart 
and life are in you. Have pity on 
me!” 

I took the small, cold hand in mine. 
I tried to draw her to me, to warm her 
at the glow of my love, but she broke 
away. 

“My father ” Her voice broke. 
“Oh, keep away from the ruin I bring 
with me!” 

“Your mother was a good woman,” 
I said. “You’re her child, and you’re 
the woman I love and trust, through 
life and death. Yes, I know little of 
you’”’—for she pleaded that in a breath 
—‘“but I fixed my heart on you the 
first day I saw you and I will love you 
until I die—and out beyond that, as I 
well believe.” 

She held me off with hand and eyes 
while she answered, gathering her shak- 
ing strength to do it. 

“T tell you the truth, because after 
to-day we shall never meet. I could love 
you. I could live and die for you. I 
knew that from the first. Perhaps it 
was because I had never lived with men 
I could trust and I trusted you before 
I knew why. But because I could love 
you, I’ll never see you again. What? 
Bring my shame and disgrace into an 
honest house? I should deserve my 
name indeed if I did that! People 
would expect it of Kyriel’s daughter! 
No! Tet me keep my hands clean, my 
dear—my dear!” 

I kissed the shrinking hands. I used 
my strength when she would have 
broken from me, for I knew if once I 
let her go, she would keep her word. 
I held her. I conquered her and killed 
the cruel words on her lips with kisses. 

“If you will take a shamed, disgraced 
woman——” 

“Tl take the purest woman God ever 
made, and thank Him for her?” 
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I cannot write more of it. We sat 
together, speaking and silent by turns, 
until the dusk was hanging like smoke 
in the trees and the moon was seeking 
passage through banks of clouds. 

Next day my mother came for her 
and we brought her from that horrible 
house to Caerlyon, So I could not go 
to Mien. I stayed at home to explore 
instead the secrets of one of the love- 
liest natures ever hidden in a woman’s 
delicate reserves. She won Sir Hugh 
and my mother utterly and transmuted 
her griefs into the gold of joy to de- 
light them and me. She was too 
young, too bright and brave and too 
much loved for them to cloud her long. 
I could forgive even Kyriel when I 


daily blessed the gift he had thrust into 
my hand. 

Of him we never heard another 
word. The deep sea of silence covered 
him and his place knew him no more. 
Not even a rumor reached us. His 
money slowly accumulates, for he 
makes no call upon it and his death can- 
not be presumed by the courts until 
some years are past. But when it 
comes to my wife, it will all pass 
through her hands to charities. We 
have enough and what is Sir Hugh’s 
is ours. We have riches that Kyriel 
never dreamed of in all his dark days 
—love and peace and trust and no fear 
to come between us and shadow the 
past or future. 


The complete book in the next issue of Poputar is “Liquid Doubloons,’ by 
Norwood Pinder, a colorful adventure story of modern pirates in the Caribbean, 


He 


A GLOOMY INQUIRY 


supreme court of the United States, is no expert poker player, but a 


W ex HOWARD TAFT, august and beloved chief justice of the 


short while ago, when the taste of a good dinner lingered on his palate 
and the banqueters, sitting expectant around the board, put up a plea 
for a good story from him, he told this one as illustrating a characteristic of the 


British mind: 


A governor of Montana met an icy Englishman in a smoking car one eve- 
ning and, to while away the time, persuaded him to play a game of euchre. After 
the game had lasted an hour, the Englishman picked up his hand, scrutinized it 


stonily and remarked: 


“By Jove, I wish we were playing the American game—poker, you know!” 


“Is that so?” returned the governor. 


What would you do?” 


“Well, suppose we were playing poker? 


“Vd wager a hundred dollars on my hand!” the Britisher replied, with as 
near an approach to excitement as he had shown. 
By this time the governor had taken a look at his own hand. 


“All right,” he agreed. 
me have that queen there.” 


“T’ll play poker with you on my hand if you'll let 


The Englishman gave him the queen, with alacrity. 

“And now,” said the governor, “I’ll bet you a thousand dollars!” 

“T call you, by Jove!” exclaimed the Britisher, and laid down four kings. 

“No good,” objected the governor, and spread out four aces. 

“Eh? Ah!” ejaculated the Englishman, suddenly weighted down by gloom. 
“Well, that’s all right, of course. But I say, old chappie, would you mind telling 


me what you wanted with that queen?” 


Lightning and 14 Black Blunder 


By Howard R. Marsh 


From the race course at Tia Juana to a homemade track on the 


Half Moon Rancho was a long journey, 


but that was not 


why this thoroughbred appeared to want to circle the track the 
wrong way. Nor could the cowboys, roaring with mirth at 
the discomfiture of ‘‘Red’’ Pelham, understand the astonishing 
behavior of a horse who showed he could run, when he wished. 


GHAPTER I 


INSIDE THE PADDOCK, 


HEY’RE off!” 

The taut tape barrier snapped 
up; a roar of human voices 
burst from the grand stand and 

billowed along the race track from pad- 
dock to entrance. “They’re off!” 
shouted from thousands of throats. 

The great Tia Juana Special Derby 
began with that upward jerk of the 
barrier; eight fleet, trained-to-the-min- 
ute horses leaped ahead frantically un- 
der the goading of their jockeys. A 
mile and a furlong to run, yet the 
racers were off like sprinters while the 
spectators bellowed their encourage- 
ment. 


Since morning the holiday crowd had 
been piling over the Mexican border to 
the Tia Juana track. Day laborers and 
millionaires, movie beauties and wait- 
tresses, business men and_ bootblacks, 
society leaders and bootleggers—they 
had come by truck, stage, limousine or 
special train; eager for the thrills of 
the big race. 

Rapidly the preliminaries had been 
tun off: a succession of short dashes 
which were the appetizers for the big 
derby. Other appetizers there were, 
too, served across numerous bars un- 
der the huge grand stand and in the 
casino beside the race track. 

Now the crowd was_ properly 
primed; mob furor increased moment 
by moment until the very air seemed 
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vibrant; excitement surged, mounting 
ever higher, noisier. It was infectious. 
Shrill cries broke unexpectedly; eyes 
danced and glittered; bodies stiffened 
tensely; nervous hands clenched and 
opened. 

Thousands of dollars had been wa- 
gered at the mutuel booths below the 
stand, other thousands at the club plat- 
forms out front. It seemed that the 
financial future of each spectator must 
depend upon the final gameness of one 
of the eight horses or upon the skill of 
its jockey. Yet it was not the wagered 
money which caused the spectators to 
shout their excitement as the barrier 
snapped ; it was the thrill of those great 
bundles of sinew and nerve, speed and 
temperament, leaping desperately from 
the restraining tape. 

“They’re off!” 
cried, whispered. 

“Come on, Sunspero!” 

“Black Bart! Black Bart! 
up!” 

“Damn that Jockey Griffin! He’s 
holding Jay F. down! Damn him! Let 
the horse have his head, you fool!” 

“Shasta King leads at the quarter! 
He’s walking away from the field! 
Good-by bet!” 

“Not yet! Black Bart’s pulling up. 
Come on, Bart!” 

Exhortations, curses, roars of en- 
couragement, groans of dismay, shrill 
feminine cries, the bass rumble of old- 
timers—a bedlam of sound, a mael- 
strom of excitement. All eyes strained 
to study those bounding figures already 
half around the track. Like suddenly 
crazed ants the horses appeared in the 
distance, tiny bugs leaping across the 
landscape in the shadow of the Mexi- 
can mountains, leaving behind them a 
slowly rising cloud of red dust. 


shrilled, bellowed, 


Eat ’em 


THE half mile mark, the three quar- 

ters—and the horses were bunched. 
Impossible now to distinguish mounts 
or riders. Even the gayly garbed jock- 


eys with their slashes of red and green 
and blue seemed bobbing like manikins 
astride mechanical toys. 

Into the stretch, and riders and 
horses emerged from the distance and 
dust. As they swung around the last 
curve there was a moment of tense si- 
lence while eager eyes picked out their 
favorites. Then the roaring began 
again, louder than before. Waving 
arms, hats, bobbing heads and the tre- 
mendous quivering noise of many hu- 
man voices—a crowd of thousands was 
suddenly plunged into insanity. 

In all that vast gallery only three fig- 
ures seemed motionless, unperturbed. 
One was a field judge and his mount. 
At the snap of the barrier the judge’s 
huge black horse had wheeled and 
trotted unconcernedly the reverse way 
of the track until he reached the last 
curve. There, horse and rider stopped 
as if saying: “We started them all 
right; our task is done; we'll just watch 
them come in and see that there is no 
tricky work.” Motionless they waited 
against the inner rail while the pant- 
ing, foaming racers thundered past. 
Unnatural, out of place, their statu- 
esque pose seemed. 

Close to the fence at the finish line 
were two other statuelike figures con- 
trasting with the shifting, waving, 
shouting crowd around them;. two sta- 
tionary men in a roaring human whirl- 


pool. 

Even without the distinguishing 
marks of immobility and _ silence, 
“Dike” McNeil and “Red” Pelham 


would have caught the eye instantly. 
Of course, many kinds of costumes 
were near the track—frock coats and 
overalls, squirrel capes and Spanish 
mantillas, golf clothes and military uni- 
forms; but there were no other cow- 
boys in evidence. 

Cowboys, real cowboys sartorially, 
from the tips of their Spanish spurs to 
the tops of their stained sombreros; 
cowboys, real cowboys physically, from 
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the outermost curve of their bow legs 
to the upward tilt of their bronzed noses 
were Dike McNeil and Red Pelham. 
Nothing of the “dude wrangler” in 
either of them; no silk handkerchiefs, 
new white chaps, or the red of sudden 
sunburn. Desert men they were, with 
years of the Long Trail behind them, 
lean, whipcord, habitually silent men. 

Dike McNeil was the older of the 
two by twenty rough years; he was 
much shorter, too, and his legs more 
parenthetical in appearance. But there 
the dissimilarity of the two ceased. 
Both were slender with the suggestion 
of hard, dry muscle; both had that far- 
away look in their clear blue eyes which 
desert distance brings; both had the 
horizontal “squint” furrows—tribute to 
the desert glare. 

If Red Pelham was younger and a 
head taller than Dike McNeil, he coun- 
teracted that by a greater slouch, slower 
motion—unless occasion demanded 
quick action. If Dike was older and 
shorter than Red, he balanced that by 
the quickness of his hard eves and the 
forward thrust of his lean jaw. Dike 
McNeil and Red Pelhamm—a great pair 
in war or peace, the pride of the Half 
Moon Rancho and a few hundred 
square miles of its sun-blasted, prairie- 
wild environs. 

Slouching negligently over the fence 
of the red, hoof-marked track, the cow- 
boys watched the foaming, sweating 
horses leap toward the finish tape. 
Only their eyes showed their interest 
in the race; they were intent, unvary- 
ing, studying each stride of the pound- 
ing racers. 

Neck and neck the four leading 
horses strained for the tape. A blanket 
finish it was indeed, one which brought 
maudlin shrieks of hope and ercourage- 
ment from the spectators. The tape 
snapped; the cries of the crowd gradu- 
ally silenced, diminuendo; there fol- 
lowed a moment of breathless quiet 
while the judges made their decision. 


Then the numbers were run up on the 
score board: 5, 2, 6. 
“Black Bart wins!” 


VER and over the words were 

spoken, in joy of winning, in regret 
over losing, in sheer pleasure at the 
huge stallion’s game fight. “Black Bart 
wins.” 

Dike McNeil turned his thin brown 
face from the horses to his companion: 
“Black Bart’s the one, ain’t he, Red?” 

“He’s the one we want,” Red Pelham 
agreed. 

“Shut up, you idiot!” warned Dike. 
“Don’t go advertising out loud what we 
want. Especially as we intend to get 
it.” 

“Right-o!” agreed Red Pelham. He 
grinned good-naturedly but behind the 
grin was apparent some uneasiness, 
some worry. He lifted his large water- 
stained sombrero and wiped his fore- 
head. Now it was easy to see why he 
was nicknamed “Red.”* Above his boy- 
ish face a mop of unruly, brilliantly col- 
ored hair flared brightly in the Mex- 
ican sunshine, six feet above ground. 

“Put it on, put it on!” ordered Dike 
McNeil, waving toward the sombrero. 
“No advertising, T said! Do you think 
any one could see that bonfire mop of 
yours and ever forget it? Come on!” 

“Where?” 

“To see where Black Bart is cor- 
ralled, of course.” 

Dike turned from the fence to the 
judges’ stand, his younger companion 
in adventure close behind him. The 
two surveyed casually the mechanics of 
weighing jockeys and saddles, “check- 
ing in weight,” but their keen eyes con- 
stantly returned to Black Bart, the 
Derby winner. 

That pampered racer was being 
patted and caressed by trainers anid 
jockeys; a brown woolen blanket had 
been thrown over his heaving sides. 
Panting, snorting, capering, the great 
black stallion sidled dewn the track, 
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preening himself as if fully conscious 
of his noble victory. 

From the far turn the field judge 
and his mount pranced down the track 
to meet the winner. Side by side Black 
Bart and the coal-color horse of the 
judge entered the paddock inclosure. 
Close behind, keen eyes not missing a 
thing, followed two lean cowboys. 

“Peel your eyes, Red,” Dike McNeil 
ordered. “Spot the stall.” 

“Sure.” 

Red Pelham vaulted his long legs 
over the paddock fence and followed 
Black Bart closely. For a moment the 
brazenness of his entrance gained him 
freedom in the sacred interior of the 
stables, but just for a moment. 

“Get to hell out of here!” ordered a 
horsey assistant trainer. “What you 
doing in here?” He brandished a pitch- 
fork as he advanced. 

“Take it easy, old-timer,” drawled 
Red Pelham. “I’m aiming to buy a 
horse here.” 


NSOLENTLY the wizened trainer 

looked the cowboy over, from dust- 
covered shoes to battered sombrero. 
“Yeah,” he sneered, “you look likely to 
buy a horse. Go over to the glue fac- 
tory; that’s the kind of horse you can 
afford to buy. Or mebbe”—his voice 
shrilled sarcastically—“‘mebbe you was 
thinking of buying Black Bart?” 

“Sure,” agreed Red Pelham, “if 
you'll give me the price and let me feel 
him over.” 

“Say, Jack,” the trainer suggested, 
“if you have one tenth of the three 
thousand simoleons it’ll take to get a 
look at Black Bart I’ll eat ’em. Now 
beat it!” 

“Three thousand simoleons!” echoed 
Red Pelham. “Criminy, that horse got 
diamond-studded teeth or something?” 

He was talking against time, was Red 
Pelham; his eyes were darting glances 
around the stable, his mind memorizing 
the interior. Far back in the half- 


lighted structure a corps of joyful, vo- 
ciferous trainers were rubbing down 
Black Bart; beyond, the field judge’s 
horse was being unsaddled. 

Other racers, thin of leg, powerful 
of haunch, were backing and sidling 
into and out of stalls; they tossed their 
heads nervously, jerked free from their 
trainers, kicked and bucked. Still ex- 
cited from the race they were, and they 
added to the confusion of the dusty, 
gloomy, hay-laden atmosphere through 
which the eyes of Red Pelham stared 
intently. 

“TI said, ‘Beat it,’ bo, and beat it I 
mean!” warned the trainer, lowering 
his pitchfork like a bayonet. “No one’s 
allowed in here but officials and train- 
ers, and you know that damned well! 
Get!” 

“Just let me have one more look at 
Black Bart!” pleaded the cowboy ear- 
nestly. “I’m deep in love with that 
horse.” 

“My fork’ll be deep in love with you 
if you don’t go out that door and climb 
that fence the way you come in!” 

“Sure, sure,” agreed Red Pelham. 
“Only don’t get anxious.” His hands 
caressed the battered holster at his side. 
“TI ain’t hurting this here ground I’m 
standing on any.” 


"THE big, boyish cowboy was still 
gaining time to study the stables, to 
watch the final disposition of Black 
Bart, but now he was forced into slow 
retreat before the shining prongs of 
the pitchfork in the hands of the wary 
stableman. Out the door he backed; 
one last look he had into the gloomy 
stable. Then he grinned and vaulted 
the fence, landing beside Dike McNeil. 
The two sauntered away. 
“Well?” queried Dike, low-voiced. 
“The last stall but one, I think,” he 
said. “On the right. That Siamese 
watchdog wouldn’t let me get close, but 
just as I was hitching out I saw that 
big black brute being backed into his 
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stall. Last but one on the right, I’m 
guessing.” 

“What’s the next move?” queried 
Dike. The leadership of the expedition 
had changed quickly from his hands to 
those of his younger companion, 

“The next move,” Red declared sol- 
emnly, “is to go over to Old Town and 
have a drink; the Foreign Club, maybe, 
or the Black Cat Bar. But just one 
drink, Dike; remember that. Abso- 
lutely not more than three or four, just 
enough to give us courage without fud- 
dling our wits. We've got to be clear- 
headed to-night, Dike, and a little more 
clever than Napoleon the First.” 

The two rolled back of the grand 
stand where their desert ponies were 
stake tied. In a moment they were lop- 
ing across the river bridge toward Tia 
Juana’s Old Town. As their knees 
guided the horses in and out among au- 
tomobiles and pedestrians, Dike McNeil 
and Red Pelham talked to each other 
in unwonted quantity and with unusual 
intentness. 


CHAPTER II. 
ACROSS THE BORDER. 


M228 LESS Mexican nights seem 
darker than any other nights, geo- 
graphically speaking. Mexican moun- 
tains rise high and in the shadow of 
them the darkness is Stygian. Even 
such great bulks as the Tia Juana grand 
stand and racing stables are barely dis- 
cernible on such a night. Obviously 
two human beings would not be noticed 
if they led their horses to a spot a hun- 
dred yards back of the stables and 
stake-tied them in the sparse, blotchy 
creosote bush, as two thin cowboys did 
that Sunday night of the Special Derby, 
At nine o’clock the border had closed. 
Soon afterward peace fell on Tia Juana. 
Where all day had been a riot of noise 
and activity now settled heavy silence, 
broken only by the sharp yapping of 
Mexican dogs, the occasional shrill 
neigh of one of the stable horses’ and 


the pounding of his hoofs, or the rare 
startling shout of a maudlin drinker 
who had failed to get across the border 
before closing time. 

“Spooky, ain’t it, Red?” Dike whis- 
pered. 

“Just right. Bring your lariat. Stick 
close.” 

Red Pelham’s sense of direction was 
absolute. He bore straight for the sta- 
ble door. Ten feet away he dropped to 
the ground, Dike McNeil behind him. 
On their knees the two crawled close 
to the stable wall. There they hunched 
up and waited. Minutes stretched into 
an hour, two hours, and still they sat 
silently, patiently. At last Red Pel- 
ham stirred. 

“As best as I can figure from their 
voices there are two regular watch- 
men,” he whispered. “That ain’t tak- 
ing into account the trainers and loafers 
who may be sleeping in there.” 

“Well ?”? 

“Get your string ready to drop over 
the watchmen the next time they stick 
their heads out. After we get them 
we'll march into the shed big as life and 
lead Black Bart out as if we owned 
him. If some one interferes ” The 
gentle thud of a hand patting leather 
sounded in the darkness. 

The cowboys stationed themselves on 
each side of the stable door; rawhide 
lariats dangled in loops from their 
hands. Again they waited with that 
unruffled patience of desert men. 

Soon after midnight a watchman 
strolled out the door. Whistling mer- 
rily, he was; Black Bart had earned 
him an extra month’s wages that day. 
The martial beat of “While We Were 
Marching Through Georgia” was cut 
short as two lariats descended over the 
man’s head and were pulled taut around 
his neck and arms. Snakes leaping at 
him from the darkness, they seemed, 
entangling him, bearing him to the 
ground. 

Before he had recovered from his 
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surprise he had been thoroughly gagged 
and rolled against the outside base of 
the stable. There he lay, his eyes blink- 
ing his astonishment at the low-hung 
stars while one rope was uncoiled from 
his body. Again Red Pelham and Dike 
McNeil took their places beside the 
door; again they waited. But this time 
no activity followed. 

At fast Red Pelham slid to the 
trussed watchman. “Listen, Jack,” he 
whispered, “I have a shooting iron in 
my hand. Feel it?’ He rammed the 
iron barrel into the man’s side as proof. 
“I'm holding this into your ribs while 
I take off your gag. Then you're going 
to call the other watchman. Under- 
stand? Call him in a very ladylike, 
everyday voice as if you want to show 
him the stars or a drunk or a firefly 
or something. Don’t go _ shouting 
‘Help! Help!’ or anything that might 
excite the fellow’s nerves or I might 
get excited too, and then this gun would 
be sure to go bang. Do as I say and 
we won’t hurt you. All right, now call 
him!” ; 


‘THE bandanna gag was taken from 

the man’s mouth. For a moment or 
two he contorted his chin and aching 
jaws, ran his tongue across his lips. 
Then, “Fred,” he called, obediently. 
“Hello, Fred!” His voice sounded 


Tusty. 
’ “Louder!” ordered Red Pelham, 
prodding with his gun. “A little more 
enthusiastic !” 

“Fred! Oh, Fred! Come out here 
a minute!” 


Dike McNeff’s rawhide settled neatly 
over Fred’s head. He was yanked 
sprawling, much as a cut-out steer, and 
instantly two lithe cowboys were sit- 
ting on his back. A moment later the 
two watchmen of the Tia Juana stables 
were lying side by side, gazing at the 
star-strewn sky. Perhaps they found 


OP comfort in companionship as they tried 
7B to force the gags from their mouths 


and free their aching arms from the 
coils of hard rawhide lariats; perhaps 
they wondered what their captivity 
foreboded ; perhaps they were too star- 
tled and too uncomfortable to wonder. 

A few moments later they twisted 
their heads to see, dimly in the dark- 
ness, two slender figures leading a huge 
horse past them. Never did a horse 
look blacker or two men walk in more 
silent mystery. 

“Easy,” crowed Red Pelham, as the 
two men neared the spot where they 
had stake-tied their pintos. 

“Not so easy,” contradicted McNeil. 
“Listen!” 

Back of them in the darkness rose 
sounds of sudden activity. Feet rasped 
in the sand, voices shouted, sudden 
lights cut yellow circles in the black- 
ness. 

“Come on! Pronto!” ordered Red 
Pelham. He flung himself on Perty, 
his wiry little pony, and wrapped the 
halter of the stolen stallion around and 
around his arm, Eastward he spurred 
through the Mexican night. 

Back of him, strategetically covering 
his retreat, loped Dike McNeil. The 
noise of their get-away sounded clearly 
in the night. There was half-hearted 
pursuit. Shots were fired and whined 
harmlessly out over the barren waste. 

“This is the life,’ crowed Red Pel- 
ham. ‘Shoot again, you fools!” 

More shots cracked behind them as 
if in obedience to Pelham’s orders; 
there was the sucking, rasping noise of 
horses’ hoofs in the sand; the occa- 
sional clink of loose stones; the creak 
of leather; the rapid breathing of labor- 
ing horses. Above it all sounded the 
tenor voice of Red Pelham singing: 


“Oh, beat the drum slowly, 
And play the fife lowly 
As they bear me along; 
Then take me to the valley, 
And roll the sod o’er me, 
I’m only a cowboy and know I’ve done 
wrong.” 
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While the Mexican and American 
custom officials at Tia Juana were won- 
dering if another twenty-four-hour 
revolution had broken out in the south- 
ern republic, two cowboys loped across 
the border near Tecate, across into 
their own country. Behind one of them 
trailed a huge black horse. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOME WITH THE BOOTY. 


PANWISE the trails enter the yard 
of the Half Moon Rancho. The 
main ranch house is perched high on 
Juniper Mesa. Below it lie the adobe 
bunk houses, corrals and sheds, clus- 
tered fraternally in Single Valley. 
From the north comes a trail which 
many hoofs have worn in the surflike 
lava field which scars the landscape in 
black streaks. Out of the west comes 
a well-defined road leading to the State 
. highway forty miles distant; eastward 
a network of little paths turn into the 
mountains, paths with picturesque 
names: Coyote Trail, Jawbone Pass, 
Twin Creek Cafion, Carcass Gulch. 

Like the twigs of a tree these trails 
meet in a branch of the main road a 
hundred yards from the Half Moon 
corral. To the south, through the sun- 
baked red adobe, meanders a horse trail 
used only by fence riders or the occa- 
sional man who has business in that 
wild, withered land toward the Mexican 
border. 

It was up from the south trail, the 
Mexican trail, that Red Pelham and 
Dike McNeil rode at dawn on the Tues- 
day following the big derby at Tia 
Juana. 

Weary of body were Dike and Red; 
they slouched limply in their saddles. 
Bleary of eyes they were, half asleep 
on their dust-covered pintos. But be- 
hind them trailed a huge black stallion 
and when they turned to watch him 
their eyes opened wide and a glint of 
triumph shone in them. 


A hundred paces from the corral the 
two dust-blanketed cowboys were 
sighted. A cry sounded. The adobe 
bunk house debouched other cowboys, 
cowboys tall and short, thin and fat, 
alike only in their brown muscularness 
and the glow of excitement in their 
eyes. 

Shouts shattered the desert dawn. 

“You got one, eh?” 

“Some horse!” 

“Looks like he could race the devil!” 

An admiring, welcoming group of 
cowboys clustered around the big black 
horse. Questions were shouted, re- 
peated; answers demanded. 

“Say, boys,” pleaded Red -Pelham 
plaintively, “just let us alone, will you? 
We've been in the saddle mostly since 
Saturday noon and we’re plain weary. 
Give us ten jerks of sleep and we'll tell 
you all about this here galloping jack 
tabbit we borrowed.” 

He slid from the saddle to the 
ground, staggered a step or two, then 
rolled lamely toward the bunk house. 
Behind him, stepping as if his legs were 
of glass, followed Dike McNeil. The 
two fairly fell across the nearest bunks. 

Fence riders returning at midafter- 
noon aroused the two. In the bunk 
house a miniature court was held; Dike 
McNeil and Red Pelham were extolled, 
examined, criticized. With embellish- 
ments and verbal decorations the two 
told how they had “borrowed” Black 
Bart, the great race horse. 

“Just wait until that Terrapin outfit 
bring over their nag and stake him 
alongside our black bundle of muscle,” 
crowed “Stubby” Kurtz, the camp cook, 
when the adventurers had finished their 
story. “Say, I can tell by the looks of 
our black beauty that he will throw dust 


<n the face of the Terrapin nag on the 
‘first jump.” 


“Will he?” demanded Dike McNeil. 
“Say, you should have seen him beat 
the best horses in the West. Yes, sir. 
That thundering elephant we have out 
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there is the gamest, fightingest, fastest 
horse this side of Arabia.” 

“He better be,” asserted “Lop Ear” 
Pete Carruthers, major-domo of the 
Half Moon. “The boys have bet every- 
thing down to their shirts on the race. 
And that little Lightning of the Ter- 
rapin boys ain’t no slouch. He’s beat 
everything on four legs in this part of 
the country. You boys have lost your 
wages for the last three months trying 
to prove that Lightning was beatable. 
Well, he ain’t taken anybody’s dust 
yet.” 

Red Pelham rolled over on the bunk 
and sat up. “Our horse’ll win this 
time,” the declared with a vehemence 
quite out of character. 

Stubby Kurtz grinned wickedly. 
“Yeh,” he said, “Red knows he’s gotta 
win that race. ‘Slivers’ Chico owns 
that Lightning critter and he’s riding 
him in the race. What’s more, Slivers 
Chico is riding circles around Red in 
another way. With little Myra Dick- 
enson, I mean. Myra’ll be watching 
that race and betting on it. Red, here, 
has done some big talking, and if Sliv- 
ers rides Lightning to a win it’s ‘Good- 
by, Red! as far as Myra is concerned. 
That’s the way I figger it. Ain’t it so, 
Red?” 

“Aw, shut up!” ordered Red Pelham. 
“Myra ain’t in this at all.” 

“No, she ain’t,” gibed the camp cook, 
“Not a-tall. You ain’t interested in 
Myra; you ain’t proposed more than 
ten times; you don’t care a rap about 
marrying her, not with her father own- 
ing half the county. Hold up, hold 
up!" he shouted as Red lumbered to his 
feet. “I ain’t casting any reflections 
on Myra. She’s the gamest, prettiest, 
smartest little filly: ” He fled out 
of the bunk house two steps ahead of 
Red Pelham’s huge foot. 

“Boys,” said Dike McNeil after Red 
had returned to his bunk, “there is a 
devil of a lot of fact in what Stubby 
says. Red, here, figures he’s just got 


to win that race or lose all hope with 
Myra. That Chico guy will finish the 
job of cutting him out. What’s more, 
Red engineered the st—borrowing of 
the finest race horse in the West. So 
I’m proposing that Red have his chance. 
He oughta be astride that black streak 
when the race starts.” 

“But Red’s weight!” objected Lop 
Ear Pete. 

“Weight, nothing,” scoffed Dike Mc- 
Neil. “One hundred ninety pounds of 
one man ain’t more’n one hundred 
twenty of another, and you know it. 
It’s the way he sits in the saddle. And 
there ain’t no man in the outfit can 
ride better’n Red and there ain’t none 
who’s going to try as hard to win that 
tace as Red. Nobody’s got so much to 
lose on the race. 

“Money! Hell! But girl and love 
and all that sort of stuff, say, that’s 
different! Me, I was in love once and 
when I lost it made me what I am. 
Look me over. Then give Red his 
chance. He'll fight. A fighting man 
on a fighting horse is hard to beat. 
Agreed?” He didn’t wait for doubts. 

“Fine. Now, Red, that there horse 
is your horse. It’s up to you to learn 
his little tricks, to take care of him 
and watch his feed; bust him to this 
thin desert air and the sand. In other 
words, Red, you've gotta ride that there 
race horse you borrowed and win!” 

He advanced fiercely, “Win, you un- 
derstand? Win! For all the money in 
this here cow camp, for the honor of 
this whole outfit and’—his voice 
dropped as he placed a freckled hand 
affectionately on Red’s shoulder—“and 
because there’s a little girl that’s got 
mixed up in the stakes somehow.” 


RED PELHAM blinked his eyes so- 
berly. Very boyish he looked: 
Tousled red hair, weary dust-covered 
face, slow grin; very manly was the de- 
termination of his answer. 
“T’'ll do my damnedest!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A FATAL MISTAKE. 


WwHrat you doing, Red?” 
Robert McKean, owner of the 

Half Moon Rancho, stopped at the south 
side of the corral and surveyed Red 
Pelham’s occupation. The Half Moon 
owner was a little gray Scotchman; 
gray of hair, eyes, face and costume. 
Of these the eyes were the grayest, and 
in them was always a twinkle. Some- 
times the twinkle was of merriment; 
sometimes it indicated anger, or deep 
thought or mild contentment. Hard to 
read was that twinkle and the man be- 
hind it was even more of an enigma. 

His eyes were fairly dancing now as 
he faced the red-faced young cowboy. 
“What’s the idea of the posts and the 
lariats?’”’ He indicated the mess of 
wood and rope about Red Pelham. 

“Why—er—they’re for Sunday’s 
race.” Red was obviously flustered. 
“I’m making a starting barrier.” 

“Starting barrier?” repeated Mc- 


Kean. “You never had one of those in 
your races before. What gave you the 
idea?” 


“Why, my horse is used to barriers. 
He’ll run better that way. That’s how 
they run all the big races.” 

“Where? Red, you didn’t happen 
to catch the idea last week-end, did 
you? When you were down at the 
south line, supposed to be running 
fences ?” 

“Honest, Mr. McKean,” Red ex- 
plained anxiously, “we didn’t ‘take 
much extra time. We worked on the 
fences like blazes, Dike and me, all day 
Friday and most of Saturday. We 
were back here Tuesday morning. We 
just lost one day: Monday. Honest! 
We rode all Saturday night and all 
Sunday night and ue 

Red stopped, suddenly realizing his 
explanation was taking him too far 
afield. Nervously his hands fumbled at 
the lariats he had been stringing. 
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‘And in that one day,” suggested 
Boss McKean, “I understand you man- 
aged to pick up the best race horse in 
the West?” 

“Well ” began Red. He could 
get no farther. His hands looped and 
relooped the rawhide while his eyes 
studied the ground. 

“Red Pelham, we have no horse 
thieves in this outfit, have we?” primed 
the ranch owner. 

“No, sir! No, sir, we haven't!” 
Red was vehement; his eyes darted up 
and met the twinkling gray of Mc- 
Kean’s. Right there he decided to 
make a clean breast of the whole thing. 
“We just borrowed that horse. Honest 
we did, Mr. McKean. I left a note, 
a big note, written on the back side of 
a beer label. I stuck it in the manger. 
It said, ‘We will bring this horse back 
very soon.’ That’s what the note said, 
Mr. McKean. Honest! And I meant 
it. I'll take the horse back right after 
Sunday’s race.” 

“Just borrowed the horse, eh?” re- 
peated McKean. His gray eyes spar- 
kled and danced. “Not half bad. But 
how did you happen to pick out that 
particular horse?” 

Pride and embarrassment mingled in 
the rush of Red Pelham’s words. “We 
saw Black Bart win the big race. He’s 
a wonder. Then we took him—bor- 
rowed him, I mean.” 

“Black Bart?” The gray hand of 
McKean reached impulsively for the 
side pocket of his gray coat where was 
a neatly folded newspaper. He checked 
himself, gazing out across the desert 
distance thoughtfully. The twinkle in 
his eyes seemed to become intensified 
in the brilliant sunshine. 

“See that you take back that horse 
as soon as the race is over,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence. He turned 
on his heel and strode back toward the 
ranch house. 

In the shadow of the single acacia 
tree which his ranch boasted, Boss Mc- 
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Kean took the newspaper from his 
pocket. Folded neatly outward was an 
item. It read: 


THIEVES “BORROW” OFFICIAL’S 
HORSE 


San Disco, March 29th—Unknown ma- 
rauders broke into the Tia Juana stables Sun- 
day night after the Special Derby and stole 
Black Brother, the horse of Field Judge Tom 
Burke. The two thieves, dressed as cow- 
boys, first tied and gagged Albert Simpson, 
Tia Juana, and Fred Streeter, San Diego, 
night watchmen. It is thought that the rus- 
tlers intended to take Black Bart, the winner 
of the big derby, but became confused in 
the darkness. Black Brother, the stolen 
horse, is a half brother of Black Bart and 
almost identical in appearance, both being out 
of Queen Nell. Black Brother was groomed 
as a racer two years ago, but lacked speed 
and fighting spirit in competition. Since with- 
drawing from the track he has made an un- 
usually adept official’s horse, however, and 
Owner Burke offers a reward for his recov- 
ery. 

Some mystery is attached to the theft, due 
to a note found in the stable Monday morn- 
ing which stated that the horse was merely 
being “borrowed” by the marauders. The 
theft created considerable excitement in Tia 
Juana and a midnight pursuit party was or- 
ganized. The posse failed to capture the 
thieves, who apparently escaped to the States. 


HE eyes of Owner McKean glanced 
rapidly over the dispatch, then re- 
sumed their dancing. 

“An official’s soft, lazy horse instead 
of a racer!” he murmured to himself. 
“Well, maybe it'll teach the boys a les- 
son. Teach ’em not to bet their eye- 
teeth on any old chance.” A moment’s 
pause, then, “Cowboys without money 
stay on the job. That’s one thing. But 
just the same I’ll try to protect the boys 
a little.” 

Some time later a mysterious warn- 
ing circulated among the nineteen cow- 
boys of the Half Moon Rancho. In 
effect it was: “Don’t bet too much on 
Red Pelham’s racer. He’s a fraud.” 

The warning came too late. Every 
dollar in the Half Moon bunk house 
hhad been staked and wages for months 
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in advance were mortgaged to the Ter- 
tapin outfit. Whence came the warn- 
ing no one seemed to know, but Major- 
domo Lop Ear Pete, who had been clos- 
eted with Owner McKean, glowered 
continuously at Red Pelham and the 
other cowboys watched him with grow- 
ing mistrust in their eyes. 

Red wasn’t happy, either. He sought 
Dike McNeil the Saturday night before 
the race and led him out into the 
blotchy creosote bush. 

“Dike,” he said anxiously, “that 
horse ain’t doing well. I’ve run him 
around the corral regularly and I can’t 
get any speed out of him. Not real 
speed. He don’t put any heart into 
his running. Takes it exerciselike. 
What’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble?” repeated Dike McNeil. 
“There ain’t no trouble. Not now. 
And there won’t be any unless you let 
that long-haired Lightning and that 
short-haired Slivers Chico beat you to- 
morrow. Then I’ll say there’ll be trou- 
ble.” Suddenly Dike’s tone changed. 
“Listen, Red,” he pleaded, “you’ll win. 
You’ve damned well gotta win!” 

“Yes, I’ve damned well got to win,” 
repeated Red Pelham. 

Morosely the young cowboy wan- 
dered off to the special pen corral he 
had built for his racer. For a long time 
he sat alone in the darkness watching 
that black bulk of horseflesh which 
loomed in the night. He was thinking, 
was Red Pelham, thinking of ways to 
win to-morrow’s race, thinking of 
horses, of riders and most of all of a 
certain little girl named Myra Dicken- 


son. Once his voice sounded in the 
darkness: “I’ve damned well got to 
win.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE RACE! 


ILES across the desert waste came 
cowboys to the Half Moon Rancho 
that Sunday morning. The Duck Foot 
Rancho, thirty miles westward, the Bar- 
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Half-O to the north, the Link Chain 
crew over the Red Range—these and 
many others sent their quota of born- 
and-bred horse enthusiasts. A white 
cloud of dust on the far horizon, black 
specks slowly emerging from it and an 
hour later one more gang of rollicking, 
dust-covered cowboys loped their horses 
into the Half Moon corral. : 

All Sunday morning new outfits ar- 
rived. Some had ridden through the 
night across the desert, others had 
worked their way over tortuous Jaw- 
bone Pass, but all of them exuberantly 
indicated that they thought the trip 
worth while. Wasn’t Lightning, the 
speediest of all desert-bred horses, to 
match speed and gameness with a mys- 
terious new horse of Red Pelham’s? 
Wasn’t there betting, and excitement 
and companionship ? 

Noisiest of all the arrivals, the most 
exhilarated, were the riders from the 
Terrapin Rancho. Fourteen strong they 
came at noontime, whooping, boasting, 
vainglorious. With them they brought 
Lightning, Slivers Chico’s unbeaten 
pony, the horse which carried their 
pride, their hope and incidentally their 
money. 

Not ridden, was Lightning, nor led. 
A chuck wagon had been converted into 
a lorry and the little racer rode in state, 
drawn by two piebald bell mares. 
Around and around the wagon rode the 
whooping cowboys, as if proud to be 
associated with the little desert pony. 

Lightning was not promising in ap- 
pearance. Not even a cowboy’s “Sun- 
day hawss” he seemed, but an ill-fa- 
vored everyday “second pony.” Small 
he was, even for a desert horse. His 
legs were short and his belly sagged; 
big of head, shaggy-haired from ears to 
tail—surely not prepossessing. Rather 
wicked he looked, too, with his little 
darting eyes and nervous hoofs. 

Yet Lightning was fast, faster than 
any horse he had ever faced; ergo, 
Lightning was the darling of many 
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cowboys who had bet and won, and the 
Nemesis of many others, who had bet 
and lost. And right now Lightning 
was the center of attraction and argu- 
ment. 

“That runty little maverick!” scoffed 
Red Pelham while the Terrapin boys 
carefully led their pride from the chuck 
wagon. Red was in a fighting mood. 
“He'll get dust in his eyes to-day!” 


“Bring out your money!” The 
chorus sounded from the Terrapin 
riders, | Impulsively Red’s hands 


reached for his belt, then dropped. 


“Cleaned,” he said. “All I got is 
up.” 

A whoop greeted him. He scowled 
fiercely. 


“Tl” he _ hesitated. “T’ll bet my 
little Perty, the truest, gamest, best lit- 
tle pony”—he gulped—“against a hun- 
dred bucks on my racer.” 

“Taken!”? from a dozen throats. 

“And T’ll bet my saddle and spurs 
and lariats against fifty bucks!” 

“Taken !” 

“And then, God help me, I’m cleaner 
than a snake’s tooth!” 

“Whoop-ee! He’s cleaned He'll 
be walking after the race Poor old 
Red! Poor old Red Pelham with his 
fancy starting line and everything.” 

“You boys might calm down a little,” 
the cowboy suggested uneasily, “if you 
walk to that pen corral and look over 
the big horse you’re betting against.” 

“We've seen him, and now we’re 
looking for bets,” the cowboys in- 
formed him. “Come on! Lots of 
money here on Lightning! Come on, 
you takers! Come on, Link Chain! 
The Half Moon pikers are cleaned, but 
maybe Link Chain has some money to 
bet against Lightning. What about it, 
‘Fatty?’ Hey, ‘Bow-legs,’ any money? 
‘Sandy?’ ” 

Excitement rose higher and higher 
as the time for the race approached 
betting increased, spread like a conta- 
gious disease. Enthusiasm encouraged 
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the wagering; the wagering inspired en- 
thusiasm. So around and around in an 
ever-increasing circle of feverishness 
the emotions rose. 

Only the Half ‘Moon boys were not 
enthusiastic. They had little money to 
bet; previous victories of Lightning 
had emptied their pockets. Lack of 
money dampened their ardor, and those 
queer rumors about Pelham’s horse in- 
creased their uneasiness. Suddenly 
new hope came to them. Slivers Chico, 
the owner and rider of Lightning, had 
not appeared. Perhaps under a strange 
rider the desert pony would not run 
well. That was a straw of hope at 
which to catch. 


FIVE minutes before race time, Red 

Pelham was astride his big black 
mount, stalking him back and forth 
outside the corral. Near the crude 
starting barrier which Red had rigged 
were Boss McKean of the Half Moon 
and Owner Dickenson of the Terrapin, 
judges and timers for the race. Tied 
to a corral post, Lightning champed and 
fretted, pounding his nervous hoofs in 
the sand. And yet Slivers Chico had 
not arrived. Anxiety rose in the Ter- 
tapin camp, renewed hope among the 
Half Moon crew. 

Boss McKean pulled out his watch. 
“Three minutes to one!” he announced. 
“Some one better ride the Terrapin 
horse to the barrier. This race’ll start 
on time or be forfeited. The course 
is once around the corral, roughly three 
quarters of a mile, as usual. Either 
way around, I suppose, and-——” 

He was interrupted by a_ shout: 
Here comes Slivers!” 

Cantering his horse out of the evenly 
spaced creosote and gorse bush came 
the Terrapin rider. His appearance 
seemed timed for the dramatic moment. 
Obviously he was one who would enjoy 
dramatics. His eyes flashed; his fea- 
tures were mobile, insolent. In his 
ancestral background were certainly 
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Spanish grandees or Mexican gover- 
nors, to whom might be traced his 
black-brown eyes and jet hair. Small 
of bone and slender he was, nervous of 
hand and quick of tongue; handsome 
in an arrogant flashy manner. 

To-day he was dressed his best. His 
eyes shone under a new white som- 
brero; around his neck a _ white-silk 
handkerchief reflected the sun. His 
gay red vest was embellished in intri- 
cate pattern with silver thread. Even 
his chaps were ornamented with dangles 
and thongs and his high-heeled boots 
shone resplendently, graced with beau- 
tifully engraved Spanish spurs. 

Yes, just as Slivers Chico had timed 
his appearance, so he had dressed for 
the occasion and the company. He was 
not riding alone. Close by his side was 
a slender girl whom he seemed to dis- 
play proudly. 

Myra Dickenson possessed charm far 
beyond the regular beauty which she 
lacked. Small, she was, small in sta- 
ture and feature; her eyes seemed to 
form most of her face. They were 
startlingly large blue eyes with little 
flecks of desert brown far back in their 
depths; frank eyes, dancing eyes, un- 
derstanding eyes. The other features 
—the slightly upturned nose, the large 
smiling mouth, the rounded. chin— 
seemed to radiate frankness. 

Her little hands, too, flashed expres- 
sively. She possessed a certain regal- 
ness despite her size: the poise of her 
head crowned with copper-glinting hair, 
her matter-of-fact self-confidence, her 
easy reception of the homage Slivers 
Chico was bestowing as the two can- 
tered out of the brush. 

Something kicked inside the breast 
of Red Pelham when he saw the girl 
with Chico, uncoiled with a jerk which 
drove his heels into the sides of the 
black stallion. He met the girl fifty 
yards from the starting post. 

“Hello!” he said, completely ignoring 
Chico who rode on ahead to receive the 
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vociferous welcome of the other cow- 
boys. 

“Hello, Red!” The girl stared 


frankly into the cowboy’s face, then 
studied the stallion with the eyes of 
an expert. “Quite a horse you have. 
Are you going to win, Red?” 

“Do you want me to win, Myra?” 
Red popped the question with a strange 
mixture of force and embarrassment. 

“Why of course I want you to win. 
I want you both to win. But you 
can’t.” 

“Who do you want to win the most?” 

“What a leading question!” The 
laughter of Myra Dickenson trilled out 
gayly, infectiously. Suddenly she 
checked it. She couldn’t laugh before 
that solemn, worshiping face of Red 
Pelham. Too humbly he was pleading 
for some word of encouragement; his 
eyes beseeched like those of a worship- 
ing dog; his face was set in a mold of 
solemn adoration. Impulsively the 
girl reached over and patted his arm. 

“T like you, Red,” she said simply. 
Then as the light leaped into his eyes 
and his hands reached toward her, she 
checked him lest he be too happy. “TI 
like Slivers, too, so all I can say to- 
day is, ‘Let the best man v 

“Red! Hey, Red, we’re waiting!” 

It was the voice of Boss McKean. 
“One o'clock. Get to the barrier.” 

Myra Dickenson wheeled her little 
calico pony aside. Instantly she was 
the center of a group of solicitous, ad- 
miring cowboys. But she had no eyes 
for them: she was intent on the race. 
The huge black stallion of Red Pelham 
and Chico’s shaggy little desert pony 
were maneuvered side by side behind 
the lariat barrier, Action came imme- 
diately. 


GNAP! McKean and Dickenson, at 

opposite ends of the barrier, pulled 
the ropes. The barrier shot up. Simul- 
taneously a pistol cracked. The race 
had started. 


~ was the chance of a lifetime. 
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The brown legs of Lightning twin- 
kled against the lighter brown sand. 
Their speed was unbelievable; they 
seemed fairly to pull the ground toward 
them. Like a frightened little rat he 


looked, scurrying for safety. Small 
wonder he had _ been _ unbeatable. 
Astride him, Slivers Chico leaned 


slightly forward in the saddle, urging 
the little pony onward with his voice. 
Only once at the start had he touched 
his spurs to the horse’s flanks. Now 
the pony was in full stride. But he 
was racing alone, racing without com- 
petition. 

When the barrier snapped up Pel- 
ham’s black stallion remained stationary 
for a moment. Then, in spite of spur- 
ting and urging, he wheeled leisurely 
on his pillarlike legs. His rider yanked 
at the bit, pushed with his knees, 
prodded with his spurs, but slowly the 
stallion turned and trotted back along 
the corral. A hundred yards he re- 
treated, then stopped, taking his place 
against the corral fence. There he 
stuck. No amount of oaths or punish- 
ment could budge him. 

Poor Black Brother! He was behav- 
ing as best he knew, obeying the in- 
structions of two years. Hadn't he 
helped to start the race as he always 
did? Hadn’t he wheeled as he had 
been taught, to take his place at the end 
of the stretch? Then why all the pun- 
ishment? He was doing something 
wrong, or why should he be spurred 
so ruthlessly? He crowded closer to 
the fence and stood there, quivering 
but unmovable. 

All eyes were on Red Pelham’s racer. 
There was a moment of astounded si- 
lence. Then Boss McKean had the 
presence of mind to fire his revolver 
twice, the signal that the race was off. 
Far down the side of the corral Chico 
slowed his horse and wheeled him to 
walk back. 

Now the cowboys broke loose. Here 
Catcalls, 
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shrieks of derision, facetious advice, 
were hurled at Red Pelham. 

“Turn him around and let him run 
backward !”” 

“Going to see a friend, Red?” 

“Ts that a horse or a mule?” 

“Afraid of getting dust in your 
face?” 

“Can’t you guide him? Get a tiller.” 


LOWLY Pelham slid from the sad- 

die. His temper was sizzling; his 
mind was seething with shame and dis- 
gust. Under its tan his face was 
white; his blue eyes were suddenly very 
hard. A fool that horse had made of 
him; a fool in front of the cowboys; 
a fool in front of Myra Dickenson. 
Yet he set his teeth and kept a grip 
on himself. Gently he took the stal- 
lion’s bridle and led him back to the 
barrier. 


“If you don’t mind,” he said to the “ 


judges, “we'll run around the corral the 
other way. My horse seems to prefer 
it. It doesn’t make any difference to 
the race, does it?” he asked anxiously. 

The two judges glanced at each 
other. “No, I guess not. Run him the 
other way, Red, if he wants to.” 

Again Red Pelham mounted; again 
Chico brought Lightning alongside this 
time headed eastward. For the second 
time the barrier snapped upward and 
the shaggy desert pony scuttled away. 
Once more the huge stallion wheeled 
irresistibly and trotted away from the 
race. Again Chico reined up his mount 
after he had raced alone for two hun- 
dred yards. 

There was no restraining the cow- 
boys now. They ran toward Red Pel- 
ham, shouting and jeering. They threw 
their hats into the air; they rolled on 
the ground, gasping with laughter; they 
mockingly hailed Red as their hero. 
Their voices whooped, shrilled, cracked 
with mirth and the object of their de- 
rision sat stolidly on his huge black 
horse as if too numbed to move. 
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Yes, Red Pelham was taking his pun- 
ishment. The agony of it seemed to 
paralyze him. Whiter and whiter his 
boyish face became; larger and larger 
his eyes seemed to grow. 

“Oh, God!" he muttered over and 
over again. It was a prayer and an 
Oath in one: a prayer that he might be 
stricken from sight, borne away from 
those gibing, jeering cowboys and the 
dancing eyes of Myra Dickenson; an 
oath at the fate which had heaped such 
cruelty upon him. Silently, unseeingly, 
he sat astride the horse, waiting for 
something, he knew not what; hoping, 
perhaps, that a lightning bolt would 
strike him. 


SUDDENLY his eyes saw one face 

in the howling, mocking crowd 
around him, the face of Myra Dicken- 
son. She had ridden close to him, lit- 
tle arms akimbo on her hips. 

“Some horse,” she said sarcastically. 
Then her voice dropped so only Red 
Pelham could hear her. There was a 
soft note in it and there was pity in 
her expressive eyes. “Poor Red!” she 


said. “Never mind. Better luck next 
time.” 

“Next time!’ repeated the cowboy 
hoarsely. 


Suddenly a new call set up.- It had 
originated with Slivers Chico. Now 
was his chance to make the humiliation 
of Red Pelham complete; to lower his 
rival still farther in the eyes of Myra 
Dickenson. 

“Maybe Red’s horse doesn’t like me,” 
Chico suggested. “Maybe that’s why 
he won’t run. I’ll let Myra have Light- 
ning and she'll beat that Black Blunder 
by a hundred yards.” 

“Let Myra ride Lightning!” The 
cry was taken up. “Let Myra ride 
Lightning against Black Blunder! Even 
a girl can beat you, Red. Come on!” 

In vain Myra Dickenson objected. 
She was fairly lifted from her saddle 
and on to the back of jumpy, twitching 
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little Lightning. Red Pelham, still too 
stunned to resist, allowed his black 
mount to be led to the starting barrier. 
The cowboys were all in the game now. 
Here was something to talk about for 
years, something to remember always. 

The saga of Red Pelham and his 
great black racing stallion; the tale of 
the big, red-haired cowboy who had 
brought an unbeatable horse to the des- 
ert; the epic of the horse which had 
twice run away from the race; the cli- 
max: a slip of a girl riding a scrawny 
desert pony to victory over the huge, 
red-topped cowboy and his gigantic 
thundercloud of a racer. 

“Let her go!” 

The barrier snapped. And with it 
snapped the temper of Lightning. 

The little desert pony had been tan- 
talized too long. Twice he had started 
to race; twice he had set his muscles 
and his grit to that trying dash around 
the corral, the race he knew and en- 
joyed. Each time he had been pulled 
short. Now, with a strange rider on 
his back, a mere girl, he was being 
teased again. Not Lightning, not a 
fiery desert horse, with a brittle desert 
temper; he’d not endure it. 

Literally and figuratively he took the 
bit in his teeth. Determined to run the 
race this time, he was, and run it in his 
own way; not in the wrong direction 
either, but the right way around the 
corral. A brown hody rising in air, 
turning and twisting as it rose; white 
gleam of wicked eye and wicked teeth; 
the thump of the true bucking broncho; 
a girl’s scream; a cloud of dust—all in 
a second. And in the next, a brown 
little desert horse flashed away with a 
girl sprawling helplessly on his back. 

That first unexpected leap of Light- 
ning had jerked the reins from the 
hands of Myra Dickenson, expert 
horsewoman though she was. That 
whirling buck had almost thrown her. 
Better it would have been had she fallen 
clear, but the high heel of her left boot 
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caught in the stirrup. Instinctively she 
clutched the pommel. Still clinging to 
the frantic pony, the girl slowly re- 
volved to the right until her trapped 
foot caught, saddle high. Desperately 
she clung; lower and lower her body 
sagged, farther she revolved until her 
head was just above ground. 


'ATAL now to fall below those sharp 
pounding hoofs; impossible to draw 

herself back on the saddle. Myra Dick- 
enson was away on a race in which the 
stake might be death. Already she was 
beyond the reach of the cowboys who 
had clustered around the starting bar- 
rier, the blanching cowboys who stood 
there, too frightened momentarily to 
move or think. 

Only one brain was functioning as 
usual. Here was a situation old to that 
big stallion, Black Brother. A racer 
had “broken” at the barrier—that was 
all. Quite obviously it was the duty 
of the field judge’s mount to take after 
the “breaking” horse, to catch him, 
bring him back, make him behave. Very 
simple it was to Black Brother; he had 
done this work hundreds of times be- 
fore. One great bound Black Brother 
took, a second, then his great legs 
pounded steadily with powerful, piston- 
like strokes. 

Here was a different race than the 
cowboys had gathered that day to see. 
A little brown desert pony named 
Lightning—yes; a great black stallion, 
too—both pounding down the side of 
the Half Moon corral. sBut on the des- 
ert pony a girl clung desperately, help- 
lessly, and on the stallion a white-faced 
cowboy leaned forward, urging his 
mount ahead by every atom of his will. 

Twenty yards start Lightning had 
and never had his brown legs flashed 
faster. Already he heard the rasp of 
sand behind him. That huge stallion 
would be hard to beat—a foe worthy 
his mettle. That hanging lop-weighted 
bundle of a rider didn’t help Lightning 
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any either. Still he had never been 
beaten, and he had no idea of being 
beaten now. 

Lower and lower he seemed to sag to 
the sand—“belly in the ground” as the 
cowboys say—faster and faster twin- 
kled his little legs. But he was run- 
ning against a huge horse whose dis- 
tance-eating strides were propelled by 
bulging muscles, running against a 
horse who had a duty to perform and 
was determined to perform it prop- 
erly. 

Around the corner of the corral scut- 
tled Lightning. Black Brother almost 
caught him there, but at the corner 
his great weight carried him in a wider 
circle and momentarily he lost ground. 

With the wisdom gained in many les- 
sons Black Brother crowded the desert 
pony toward the corral fence, ever nar- 
towing the wedge, pushing closer, 
closer, while he kept his own body and 
hoofs clear of the desperately clinging 
girl, Red Pelham reached for Light- 
ning’s bridle; he strove to grasp the 
shoulders of Myra Dickenson. That 
would have been the dramatic rescue, 
the climax of a motion picture. But 
the cowboy’s efforts were not needed; 
the stallion was working out his own 
approved method. 

Suddenly Lightning found he had no 
room in which to run. That black 
brute of a stallion had crowded him 
into the fence. One vicious nip he took 
at Black Brother’s flank; wickedly he 
tried to slash out with his front hoofs. 
Now he must crash into the fence on 
one side, the bulky stallion on the other, 
or else cease running. Nicely “boxed” 
was Lightning, and he knew it. Grudg- 
ingly he broke from his wild dash to a 
lope, then to an easy canter. Black 
Brother crowded in; Lightning was 
stopped utterly. 5 

Red Pelham leaped to the groun 
_and caught Myra Dickenson in his 
arms. That particular race was over. 


BLACK BLUNDER 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE JUDGES’ DECISION. 
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OYS,” announced that gray little 

Scotchman, Boss Robert McKean, 
“you want to know who wins the bets 
here to-day. Mr. Dickenson and I have 
talked it over. Remember now that we 
are the judges. We'll stand for no 
poor sports, no ‘beefing’ on our deci- 
sion. Keep that straight. 

“There isn’t any doubt which horse 
is the best racer. He’s Lightning.” A 
shout went up; it subsided as Boss Mc- 
Kean raised his hand. “And there isn’t 
any doubt which horse is the fastest. 
He’s Black Brother. He gave Light- 
ning twenty yards and caught him.” A 
louder shout sounded, a great cheer 
which billowed out over the graying 
desert. 

“Boys,” resumed Boss McKean, 
“we've decided that all bets are off. 
That’s official.” 

There were no regrets, either, in the 
ranch house where Red Pelham was 
clumsily trying to aid prim little Mrs. 
McKean in caring for Myra Dicken- 
son. The girl wouldn’t admit she was 
exhausted, not until Red Pelham had 
insisted that he carry her to the house. 
Now she was resting on a sofa, her big 
eyes watching the anxious face. of the 
young, red-haired cowboy. Suddenly 
she turned. 

“Red Pelham,” announced Myra 
Dickenson when the two were alone, 
“as a picker of race horses you’re no 
good.” Her voice was solemn-toned 
but her great blue eyes danced. “As a 
man, Red Pelham, you're not so bad. 
I’ve known that all along. And I saw 
it again to-day.” 

“But—but Bs 

“Don’t interrupt me. You mustn’t 
get in the habit—— I was thinking; 
Red, that it'd be fun for you and me to 
take Black Brother back to his home 
together. Start our—you know, start 
our trip that way.” 


The Second Battle of Shiloh 


By Roy W. Hinds 
Author of “‘At the Bottom of the Bag," ‘‘The Counselor at Crime,” Ete. 


Shiloh Fetters had managed some very ticklish prize fighters in 
his day, but never before had he been forced to reconcile his 
chances of success with a ne’er-do-well automobile of 1914 vintage. 


IS granddad fought at the bat- 

tle of Shiloh and I guess he 

was wounded there,” said An- 

-drew J. Blade. “Anyhow, 
that’s what the old gentleman talked 
abeut mostly.” 

Mr. Blade was a devotee of pugilism 
and he knew all the written and much 
unwritten history of the ring. When 
drifting into a reminiscent mood he had 
a habit of speaking his third thought on 
a subject, without having given utter- 
ance to the first and second. 

“Whose granddad?” I inquired, 

“<Shile’ Fetters’,’” Andrew replied. 
“Shiloh Fetters—that was his legal 
name. It seems that when he was born 
he was too sleepy or something to care 
much what they named him. Anyhow, 
he didn’t have no say-so about it. -His 
granddad lived with his folks, in a lit- 


tle cabin up in the Tennessee moun- 
tains. The old gentleman was down 
the hill working on the morning’s mash 
when somebody hollered at him to come 
up and see the new baby. He went up 
to the house, and as soon as he seen 
it was a boy he up and said he had a 
name all picked out for him. It was 
‘Shiloh.’ 

“I guess grandpa figured there hadn’t 
been enough casualties to that battle, so 
he added his grandson to the maimed 
and injured by sticking out for that 
name. There was a big argument, but 
the veteran of Shiloh won. I guess he 
busted a bottle of moonshine across the 
baby’s prow and said, ‘I christen thee 
Shiloh.’ Anyhow, the fellow I’m telling 
you about was launched under that 
name—and when he got out in the 
world he developed into as good a man- 
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ager and trainer of prize fighters as 
ever told one of ’em to shut his trap. 
We called him ‘Shile.’ 

“Way I recall it, Shiloh Fetters man- 
aged thirty-seven fighters and not a 
champion in the bunch. His men just 
missed—hard luck and funny breaks, 
not mismanagement. Shile Fetters was 
a slow, easy-going fellow that looked 
like an undertaker who’d just burned 
out with no insurance. I never seen a 
sadder-looking man than Shile Fetters. 

“He was tall, with thin hair and a 
long face. He had big and what they 
call melancholy eyes and drooping lips. 
But funny part about it, he wasn’t sad 
by disposition. He was cheerful, only 
he didn’t grin about it. He was a wise- 
cracker, too, when he wanted to be, but 
he never bubbled over at his own 
cracks. They say that every man of 
genius has one outstanding peculiarity 
and maybe that’s why I always think 
about that trick watch when I think 
about Shile Fetters. 

“Shile had spent the sum of one dol- 
lar for that watch—you know the kind 
I mean. There wasn’t anything ludi- 
crous about the watch—and we'd ’a’ 
never noticed it if it hadn’t been for 
the way Shile handled it. None of us 
guys carried gold watches in those days 
and some of us didn’t even have a dol- 
lar watch. Shile didn’t have no watch 
chain and he never carried that watch 
ten consecutive minutes in the same 
pocket. And he never knew what time 
it was five seconds after he looked at 
it, which was every few minutes. 

“An absent-minded watch gazer— 
you’ve seen ’em. Gets to thinking and 
pulls out his watch, studies it and puts 
it back. Only Shile never put it in the 
same pocket he took it out of. He’d 
salvage it maybe from a hip pocket and 
stick it back into his vest somewheres. 
I’ve known him to find it in his over- 
coat pocket. 

“He was a funny fellow without 
meaning to be funny, Shile Fetters was. 
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I mind the story about him and ‘Kid’ 
Rip. Ever hear of Kid Rip? No. 
Well, it seems 2 

Andrew J. Blade went on: 


ONE fine October morning, just 

when the fight season was getting 
into swing, Kid Rip and his manager, 
Shiloh Fetters, stood on the sidewalk 
in front of the Borough Athletic Club, 
Brooklyn. The Kid made no effort to 
conceal from the world at large a black 
eye, a cheek frescoed a la court-plaster, 
a brace of swollen lips and a grin. 
Shiloh Fetters presented features in a 
perfect state of preservation, allowing 
for the natural ravages of time, and a 
scowl. 

“Each held in his hand the sum of 
one hundred dollars, the combined 
amount being the winner’s purse in the 
bout the previous night, in which Kid 
Rip had also won the discolored optic 
and the other facial alterations. They’d 
split fifty-fifty, in the usual way, so it 
was difficult to see why one should grin 
and the other scowl. 

“But follow the concentrated and 
ecstatic gaze of Kid Rip and the an- 
swer is found in the business establish- 
ment next door to the club. The front 
window of that place was six by twenty 
feet. The sign on the window was 
smaller, it being only five by nineteen 
feet. A gigantic forefinger, bigger 
than any referee’s finger ever looked to 
the Kid when he was trying to get off 
the canvas, pointed right at the fighter 
and his manager. Underneath this was 
a legend: 

COME IN AND GET YOUR AU- 
TOMOBILE NOW AND PAY US 
WHILE DRIVING IT. TERMS 
TO FIT YOUR POCKETBOOK, 
NO MATTER HOW LITTLE 
THERE IS IN IT. 

“Shile Fetters read this inscription 
and hastily pocketed his hundred dul- 
lars. Kid Rip continued to hold his 
in plain view. Shile maneuvered and 
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got between the Kid and the dagzkng 
window. 

““Now don’t get another bug idea, 
Kid,’ Shile warned him. He knew how 
easily the Kid fell for new toys and an 
automobile was something he had 
never owned. ‘You can’t swing an au- 
tomobile deal with a hundred bucks,’ 
Shile added. 

“Trying to appear unconcerned, 
Shile took his watch out of his pants 
pocket, looked at it and dropped it into 
a side coat pocket. Kid Rip took a step 
to one side and continued to look at 
the window. 

“*That finger’s pointin’ at me, ain’t 
it?’ he demanded. ‘So I guess that 
sign means the terms’ll fit my pocket- 
book.’ 

“‘But an auto—an automobile, Kid 
Wha—what d’you want of an 
automobile ?” 


kK RIP, whose head had the shape 
and pliability of a bullet, eyed his 
manager in disgust. 

“Why, he rejoined, ‘I thought 
maybe we'd like tuh take a fall cruise 
up the Hudson an’ a autermobeel’d be 
just the thing, if we c’n keep air enough 
in the tires tuh keep it floatin’. Wha’ 
do I want of a autermobeel! Ain’t that 
a dum-dum question? I want ’o learn 
tuh drive it an’ take you an’ me fer a 
ride.’ 

““Not me,’ Shile rejoined. ‘I’m ad- 
dicted to the subway. But listen here 
—it’s a good joke, and I’ll laugh, if 
that’s what you want me to do. Ha, 
ha, ha! There you are. I laughed. 
Now let’s you and me get on down the 
street.’ 

“*Street nuthin’, Come along—an’ 
Vil give yuh a ride home in my car.’ 

“And with that he walked into the 
establisliment in question, still clutch- 
ing the one hundred bucks in his fist. 
Shiloh Fetters essayed the réle of a 
life-saver and dove in after the Kid: 

“Salesmen approached from five dif- 
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ferent directions. A young man with 
red hair won that foot race. 

“‘Good morning, gentlemen,’ he said 
with go-getter breeziness, his eyes busy 
all the while between them. He saw 
the sheaf of twenty-dollar bills in Kid 
Rip’s hand and he didn’t need a dozen 
guesses as to which was the buyer. 
‘Got in a 1924 Pocahontas this morn- 
ing, he breezed on. ‘Sport model, 
semiballoons—swellest thing you ever 
saw on the road. That’s it you’re look- 
ing at, right over there—got it on the 
floor three minutes ago, fresh from the 
shop—all gone over. Like to take a 
ride in it, eh?’ 

“How much is it?’ Kid Rip asked, 
his eyes glued to the sport-model road- 
ster. 

“Only twelve hundred dollars.’ 

“Shiloh Fetters let out a croak of 


exultation. Guess he wouldn’t have to 
intervene. The price tags would do 
that. Kid Rip paid no heed to that 


exultant croak. The salesman studied 
Shiloh curiously. 

“What else yuh got?’ the Kid asked. 

““Oh, well—we’ve got all sorts of 
cars, but you’re looking at an automo- 
bile now.’ By this time he had ascer- 
tained the exact amount of money in 
the Kid’s hand. ‘Did you have any- 
thing in mind—the price you’d like 
to——’ 

““T seen yer sign.’ 

““Surely—and you want to buy on a 
contract. Well, that can be arranged. 
One fourth down, ten months on the 
balance. I see you’re looking at that 
1922 Mohawk—and let me tell you, 
friend, you’re looking at an automobile 
now. Chummy roadster model, tires 
all : 

“ “Flow much is it?’ 

“ “Seven fifty.’ 

“The pugilist turned to his man- 
ager. 

“"Wha’s one fourth 0’ seven fifty? 
he demanded. : 

“The salesman intervened. He was 
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a wise young salesman and he saw the 
lay of the land. 

“One eighty-seven fifty,’ he sup- 
plied. ‘Look at the tires : 

“Too much. What else yuh got? 

“They had waded deeper and deeper 
into the sea of cars. 

“*Ah,’ the salesman cried, ‘now 
you're looking at it—a real automobile 
now, friend! Trust a man who knows 
cars to light on that baby. Small, I 
know—but a beauty, eh? Four hun- 
dred dollars. Just a minute, I'll take 
you for a ride in it.’ 

“The heart of Shiloh Fetters sank. 
By degrees this salesman was getting 
closer and closer to the hundred dollars 
in Kid Rip’s fist. The Kid said: 

“‘Four hundred bucks. One fourth 
o’ that is : 

““Qne hundred dollars.’ 

““Can’t afford it. I got jus’ a hun- 
dred berries, see—an’ I got ’o hang on 


tuh fifty. Trainin’ fer anuther fight, 
an’ g 

“*T thought you were a pugilist— 
your 


“*Sure, this lamp. Picked that up 
las’ night, next door. I’m Kid Rip, 
see? I jus’ wan’ a car tuh run around 
in—nuthin’ fancy. Now whatcha got I 
c’n swing fer fifty bucks?’ 

“Fifty dollars? Now let me see 
I have it! This way, please. 
Small car, but a dandy, and i 

“Shiloh Fetters thought he’d cut in 
now. 

“* ‘Now listen here, Kid. What’s the 
use of taking up this young man’s 
time? They ain’t gonta take your note 
and ; 

“Don't let that trouble you!’ The 
salesman smiled. ‘You simply give us 
a mortgage on the car for the balance 
due and you make your payments once 
a month. Hundred and fifty balance 
spread over ten months—pretty easy, 
isn’t it?” 

““Where’s the car? Kid Rip said 
doggedly. ‘Now lis’en, Shile, I’m gonta 
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ha’ me a autermobeel—see? Lots o’ fel- 
las I know got ’em—an’ they ain’t drag- 
gin’ down the jack I am. I'll git the 
car an’ I'll ha’ fifty bucks left. I got 
anuther fight two weeks from now an’ 
anuther two weeks later. Easy, ain't 
it? What’sa use o’ makin’ jack if yuh 
don’t git nuthin’ out of it? I wan' a 
car.’ 

““But the room rent,’ Shile sug- 
gested, in a stage whisper. 

“Pl look after my end o’ that.’ 

““But listen here, Kid—your train- 
ing. You don’t want to be worrying 
about a car.’ 

“ ‘Worry—worry? Wha’s there tuh 
worry about a car after yuh git it? Yuh 
got it, ain’t yuh—an’ yuh jus’ leave it 
be til yuh wan’ ’o take a ride ’En yuh 
hop in an’ go fer a nice spin. Kind 0’ 
nice, ain’t it—an’ I bet I'll have a hard 
time trainin’, as it’ll be you that wan’s 
’o go out fer a ride.’ 

‘‘Gas—oil : 

““Ain’t Fogarty workin’ at that fillin’ 
station—an’ won’t he trus’ me?’ 


EVIDENTLY Kid Rip had had the 

automobile bug even longer than 
Shiloh Fetters suspected. And of 
course there was no holding the Kid at 
all. Shile followed along, up in a car 
elevator to the third floor. A big array 
of junk confronted them. 

“What's this,’ Shile inquired—‘the 
alcoholic ward?” 

“The salesman forced a laugh. Kid 
Rip remained grimly silent. Cars with 
crumpled fenders and sagging tops, 
cracked wind shields, dented radiators, 
twisted lamps and of all vintages, stood 
in rows all about them—stood perfectly 
still, yet seemed to lurch and stagger. 
Shile Fetters, in his melancholy way, 
had resigned himself. He looked at 
his watch and returned the timepiece 
to his inside coat pocket. 

“The salesman had led the way to 
the drunkest car in the lot, it seemed 
to Shile. 
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“ ‘Now,’ he said, ‘you’re looking at 
an auto——’ 

“It’s got a flat tire,’ Kid Rip cut in. 

“ ‘So it has,’ the salesman admitted. 
‘That’s easily fixed. I : 

“Tt’s only flat on the bottom,’ Shile 
suggested. 

“No one seemed to hear him. The 
salesman had followed the customer’s 
cue. He ignored the doleful-looking 
manager. 

“<‘Tire’s easily fixed. I say you're 
looking at an automobile now, and the 
price 

“‘There’s a hole in the roof,’ Kid 
Rip intervened. 

“So there is,’ the salesman conceded 
—‘a hole in the top, but it’s a small hole. 
Now this car z 

“You can have the roof shingled,’ 
said Shiloh Fetters. 


HE was completely ignored during 

the transaction. The automobile 
in question was a Razz Car, touring 
model, crop of 1914, two-wheel brakes, 
fifty per cent of which operated. The 
salesman started the engine. Kid Rip 
cocked his ear and listened expertly, as 
does every man who knows nothing 
about an automobile. 

“‘*Awright,’ said Kid Rip, ‘shut ’er 

“Please shut her off,’ Shiloh Fetters 
supplemented. 

“Kid Rip announced that he was 
sold. A mechanic was summoned and 
instructed to fix the flat tire. The price 
of the 1914 Razz Car was two hundred 
dollars—fifty dollars down, the balance 
to be spread over ten months. 

“‘And spread it thin,’ Shile coun- 
seled. 

“They were downstairs and the pa- 
pers were being drawn up. Kid Rip, 
eager to get his hands on the car, had 
waived a demonstration. The sales- 
man kept Kid Rip busy while some one 
went into the athletic club next door. 
The secretary of the club recommended 
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Kid Rip as a pugilist of promise and 
one who had kept his word in transac- 
tions with the club, His notes were ac- 
ceptable, backed as they were by a 
mortgage on the car. 

“‘And you got a car,’ the salesman 
assured Kid Rip, ‘that was built be- 
fore the war. You know what that 
means. They built real cars then—none 
of that sloppy workmanship they put 
on during the war, with the factories 
crammed with munitions work. You 
got a car that was turned out in the 
good old days, when they didn’t slight 
at Z 


“ ‘Say,’ Shile suggested, ‘you’d make 
a wonderful bootlegger, with that pre- 
war selling talk.’ 

“The papers were ready for signing 
and the 1914 Razz Car stood waiting 
—champing at the bit—at the curb out- 
side. Kid Rip saw it. 

“¢Wha’ d’yuh wan’ me tuh sign?’ he 
inquired. 

“Right here and here and here and 
here. Fifty dollars down payment, 
eight-sixty insurance, two dollars han- 
dling charges, one dollar registration 
transfer. E 


“Say! Kid Rip — expostulated. 
‘Wha’s the ringers, uh? ’Nsurance, 
han: 


“ ‘Certainly,’ the salesman informed 
him pleasantly. ‘You want your car 
insured, of course, and we require that. 
And the : 

““Take out an endowment policy on 
it, Kid,’ Shile advised. ‘If it lives 
twenty years, you'll i 

“Fire and theft is the insurance we 
require,’ the salesman explained. ‘And 
the other charges—you see, we look 
after everything—registration transfer. 
All you have to do is drive your car 
and : 

““Flas the car been examined by the 
insurance doctor?’ Shile asked. 

““The bank that handles the paper — 
is——’ 

“‘Awright, awright—wha’s the dam- 
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ages?’ Kid Rip demanded, taking an- 
other look outside. Name it all in one 
speech,’ 

“Kid Rip got his 1914 Razz Car and 
with it three hours’ instruction in driv- 
ing, with a mechanic-tutor in the car 
with him. Shile Fetters sat on the rear 
seat, feeling reasonably safe with the 
instructor in front. 

“She runs,’ said Kid Rip. 
parts mus’ be in ’er.’ 

“ ‘She’s got all her parts,’ Shiloh Fet- 
ters conceded. ‘I can hear every one 
of ’em.’ 


‘All the 


‘THE driving instructor grinned and 

grabbed the wheel as Kid Rip bore 
down on the rear of a.taxicab. This 
lesson was being given in Central Park. 
The tutor did his best and Kid Rip de- 
veloped rapidly. He had a natural in- 
stinct for driving. The mechanic took 
the wheel when they left the park and 
he finally parked the car in front of 
the rooming house of Mr. Fetters and 
Mr. Rip. 

“‘And don’t forget your driver’s li- 
cense,’ the mechanic said. ‘Get a taxi 
driver to sit in the car with you— 
licensed driver, see?—and go down 
there and make your little demonstra- 
tion é 

“ “Demonstration ?” 

“Sure! Some cop’ll take a ride 
with you and, if he says so, you'll get a 
permit.’ 

““But this man can’t drive in traffic,’ 
Shile urged. 

“*Ves, I can, too,’ Kid Rip declared. 
He was that way, the Kid was. 

““Keep runnin’ it round the block, 
til you get wise to it,’ the mechanic ad- 
vised. ‘Round and round—on this side 
alla time, see—right-hand turns. That 
way you'll learn. Stick right here in 
this block, round and round, right-hand 
turns—you'll pick it up all right.’ 

“And he went away. 

“Shiloh Fetters climbed hastily out 
of the 1914 Razz Car. Kid Rip was 
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toying fondly with the buttons on the 
dash, 

“ “Now listen here, Kid,’ Shile said, 
‘don’t start that thing. I want to talk 
to you. I was against this from the 
start, but you’re in it now and I’ll stand 
by you—up to a certain point. You 
got less than forty bucks left. I got a 
hundred. That’s about seventy dollars 
apiece. I ain’t claiming no interest in 
the car. If you had the gate receipts of 
the Dempsey-Firpo contest, you 
couldn’t bribe me to take a half interest 
in that shiver wagon. But what I’m 
saying is, we got about seventy apiece. 
We owe thirty apiece right in this house 
at my back. We promised to pay up 
to-day and we'll do it. 

“We got the fight with “Battling” 
Sowers two weeks from to-night: win, 
we get four hundred; lose, one hun- 
dred; draw, two-fifty. All right, we'll 
win. But before that comes off you'll 
be drawing on the jack that I thought 
was mine. Now what I’m saying is, I'll 
do all I can to let you enjoy your new 
toy, except ride in it. Any part or all 
of my money is yours, except to buy 
gas with or pay towing charges and 
fines. 

““T'll put it all up to keep a roof over 
your head and a napkin in your collar, 
but no outlay will I make on this pre- 
war bale of goat fodder. Get that now 
—so if you’ve a mind to step on that 
little dingus that squirts the gasoline 
into wherever it combusticates, you'll 
do it solitary and alone.’ 

“There was a pained expression on 
Kid Rip’s battered countenance. He 
was touched, as he'd often been 
touched, by the generosity of Shiloh 
Fetters. He was grateful for the past 
as well as the present and, though he 
had the natural conceit of the prize 
fighter who’s never been whipped, he 
hadn’t lost sight of the fact that he 
owed at least half his success to his 
trainer and manager. 

“He hadn’t been able to get a profit- 
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able fight until he met Shile Fetters— 
and Shile had got him a burst of pub- 
licity, too—Shile standing well with the 
sports writers. Shile had shortened 
his name from Kid Ripley to Kid Rip 
—and that name haunted the sporting 
pages of those few weeks the Kid 
shone. 

“*‘Aw now, Shile—whatcha talkin’ 
about?’ the Kid rejoined. He was 
handcuffed to the wheel of the 1914 
Razz Car. ‘Y’ain’t gonna desert me 
now, are yuh, Shile? Maybe I’m crazy, 
but I can’t help it. I got this wheel 
in my hand, see—an’ I can’t let loose 
of it. I’m gonna take a ride. I’d take 
it if I knowed I was gonna be hit by a 
nine-ton truck at the next corner. I 
jus’ can’t help it. Day er so that’ll 
wear off, but right now—well, I got ’o 
drive, see. 

“*An’ I wan’ yuh in with me, Shile. 
I ain’t got no driver’s license—an’ 
maybe I’ll need somebody tuh make a 
spiel fer me. You know Tex Rickard 
an’ a lot o’ noosepaper guys—an’ a lot 
0’ p’licemen, too. Yuh know how tuh 
talk, Shile. Come on. I'll drive slow 
an’ careful—round an’ round the block. 
I steered ’er all right, didn’t I, up in 
the park?’ 

“Shile wavered. He'd thought of 
course that he could keep the Kid from 
driving, but he saw his mistake now— 
and he certainly couldn’t let him go 
alone. He looked at his watch and this 
time put it away in the little handker- 
chief pocket in his coat. They went 
inside and arranged things with the 
landlady—settled up. 

“The Kid invited the landlady to go 
for a ride. She peeked out and po- 
litely declined. They returned to the 
1914 Razz Car. Kid Rip seized the 
wheel and then began to monkey with 
the buttons on the dash. Shile got in 
beside him and waited there for some- 
thing to happen. He hadn’t long to 
wait. ; 
“The car yanked into motion and 
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then steadied as the Kid finally achieved 
third gear. He drove slowly and jerk- 
ily, with his face set in rigid lines. Shile 
sat as still as a mouse. They went 
around the block sixteen times, They 
began to attract attention. The pro- 
prietor of a pawnshop looked at them 
for the thirteenth time and locked his 
safe. 


HEY approached a corner, but there 

was a truck blocking the turn so 
the Kid couldn’t make it without a piece 
of fancy driving. He proceeded 
straight ahead. Something happened 
at the next corner and the next to make 
it much easier to drive ahead than to 
turn. On and on went the 1914 Razz 
Car. 

“‘T do’ wan’ ’o turn tuh the right 
now,’ Kid Rip confided. ‘Tha’s a bad 
street over there, this far up—where 
the elevated comes out on it. I do’ 
wan’ ’o git on that street. An’ I can’t 
make a left-hand turn in this traffic. 
What’re we gonna do?’ 

oe ‘Stop.’ 

“*Can’t. Ain’t no place tuh park.’ 

“*There’s a space.’ 

“°°S too little. I can’t back an’ twist 
this car yet—not in that hole.’ 

“Then keep going—as slow’s you 
can. Hold it straight—and pray.’ 

“They finished seven miles from 
home, up in Harlem, where the car 
stopped dead in the middle of a con- 
gested street. 

““What's the matter of it?’ 
asked. 

““How’'n hell do I know?’ the Kid 
rejoined viciously. 

“A driver behind honked his horn. 

“Kid Rip stepped on the starter. 
The engine coughed, sputtered and 
died. 

““Sumpin’s stuck in it,’ the Kid said. 

“Two drivers behind honked their 
horns. 

“““Maybe it’s the mortgage stuck in 
it,” Shile suggested. 


Shile 
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“Nine drivers behind honked their 
horns. A policeman looked on with a 
fishy eye, but gave them plenty of time. 


The Kid tried the starter again. Same 
result. 
“Fifty-eight drivers honked their 


horns. 

““Ye’re out o’ gas!’ a truck driver 
yelled above the fanfare. ‘Push ’er 
over t’ that fillin’ station!’ 

“They got out and followed the truck 
driver’s advice and they were wise 
enough to turn the car by hand so that 
it pointed downtown. The gas replen- 
ished, Kid Rip again seized the wheel. 
Shiloh Fetters looked wistfully at a 
subway station. 

“They got home miraculously, 
stopped the car across the street from 
the house and turned it around and 
parked it by hand in front of their own 
habitation. 

“Well,” said Kid Rip, ‘I learned a 
lot in that little drive.’ 

““So did I,’ said Shiloh Fetters. 
‘That empty gas tank was all that saved 
us from starvation and a lingering 
death in the Hudson Bay country. We 
were pointed due north and the driver 
was scairt to turn to the right, the left, 
stop or back up. We’d ’a’ just rode 
and rode, without food or water, if 
the tank hadn’t gone dry.’ 

“Pm learnin’, ain't I? the Kid re- 
turned joyously. ‘I c’n start ’er an’ 
stop “er, can’t I? Done awright, didn’t 
I, when p’licemen held up traffic at 
them corners ?” 

“*T don’t know. I was in a stupor 
all the way up and all the way back.’ 

“Shiloh walked thoughtfully into the 
house. Kid Rip circled the 1914 Razz 
Car seven times and then followed his 
manager. 


[N the evening of the fifth day there- 

after, Shiloh Fetters and Kid Rip 
had a heart-to-heart talk. They were 
in their room. The Kid had just re- 
turned from a garage to which he had 
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taken the 1914 Razz Car for repairs, 
a garage where a friend worked. 

“Well, he said, ‘’tain’t as bad’s I 
looked fer. Eddie says I don't need 
but three new tires, an 

“ ‘Now listen here, Kid—mean to tell 
me you're gonta buy three new tires for 
that instrument of torture? Know what 
it means to try and fix that thing up? 
Why, it means a fortune! That com- 
motion inside the hood that you call the 
engine has got to be torn apart, too— 
and that costs money.’ 

“ “Eddie lis’ened at the engine, too,’ 
the Kid went on placidly. ‘Says it 
needs a new set o’ rings.’ 

“*Rings! D’you have to buy jew'lry 
for the damn thing too?’ 

“Piston rings. But don’t git ex- 
cited, Shile. It ain’t gonna cost me 
much, only fer the tires. Eddie got the 
boss tuh let him work on it on his own 
time, see—after supper. All I pay fer 
is the parts, see—an’ what I slip Eddie.’ 

““And what shape’s the Razzle Daz- 
zle Car in now?’ 

“Tt can’t be drove, if that’s what 
yuh mean. Funny, ain’t it, how she 
jus’ c’lapsed all tuh onst—without no 
wreck er nuthin’? Well, I got ’er an’ 
I got ’o take care of ’er. Got ’o perteck 
the money I sunk a’ready. But it’ll be 
ten days ’fore she’s ready tuh be drove 
—an’ anyhow I won’t ha’ the jack tuh 
git it out til I knock four hundred ber- 
ries out o’ Battlin’ Sowers.’ 

““‘And that’s just it,’ Shiloh Fetters 
assured him. ‘Are you gonta win your 
fight with Battling Sowers : 

“ ‘Course I : 

“‘T ain’t so sure about that, Kid. 
Your nerves’re on the ragged edge 
tight now. You ain’t trained a lick 
since you rescued that attachment for 
a dog’s tail from the scrap heap. That’s 
been five days ago. First it was your 
driver’s license—riding around, prac- 
ticing up to get that. You got it. It 
cost money. I'll hand it to you, you 
picked up the driving business quick— 
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but that car’s been on your mind every 
second. 

“You couldn’t afford to store it 
nights—left it out in front here—and 
you was up forty-eight times a night 
looking out at it. Come daytime and 
you wanted to ride. Couldn’t hold you 
—drive, drive, drive. Gas, oil, punc- 
tures, blow-outs—money. We ain't 
broke yet, but we’re close to it. I let 
you go, thinking it’d be worse if I took 
the thing away from you. It’d be like 
kidnaping a baby and then expecting 
the mother to play a good game of 
chess—to take that thing away from 
you. Every hour I’ve been expecting 
you to get tired of it and settle down. 
So it’s sunk now, is it—in the garage 
—can’t be driven? Good! I’m glad 
it disintegrated. I hope it crumbles so 
fine that it blows away. 

“‘*And now listen—Battling Sowers 
has been training. I been nosing around 
in his neighborhood most of the day. 
You had a shade on him, ’til you took 
a strangle hold on that steering wheel. 
You’d ’a’ won handily. It means a lot 
to you—this fight and the next one. If 
you clean up this winter, the champion 
can’t dodge you six months from now. 
He'll have to fight you. I got every 
rung in the ladder set for you. Bat- 
tling Sowers is the next one. Are you 
gonta slip?’ 

““Not me! 
the : 

“““Make up for lost time, eh? Well, 
that ain’t easy. Course you been in 
training right along—but five days of 
worry and sleepless nights, Kid 
Can you settle down now and absolutely 
forget that garage and what’s in it?’ 

“ “Aw, well, now here, Shile! I’ll go 
over an’ watch Eddie work on the car 
evenin’s—but I won’t worry, Shile. 1’ll 
train. I'll go tuh the gym ev’ry time 
yuh say the word an’ I'll eat an’ sleep 
accordin’ tuh the book—ev’rything yuh 
say, but not stay away absoloot from 
the little Razz.’ 


I’m gonna make up fer 
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“Well, maybe that won’t bother 
you, to take a look at it evenings. But 
you got to be on your toes now, Kid, 
in this training business. You're a 
prize fighter. You got to forget your 
little pastime of rolling a tin can around 
the streets. If you don’t, you'll be 
sticking your hand out every time you 
want to make a turn in the ring—afd 
Battling Sowers’ll sneak one in.’ 

“*Jus’ leave that big bum tuh me— 
tha’s all—leave him tuh me!’ 


WORRY is the archenemy of the 
pugilist. Kid Rip trained faith- 
fully, but he was never wholly free 
from worry over the 1914 Razz Car 
and the money he’d have to pay to get 
it going again. He wasn’t sick of his 
bargain—far from it—but he did itch 
and squirm once more to get hold of 
the wheel. This state of mind operated 
subtly. Shiloh Fetters detected certain 
signs and did his best to overcome the 
handicap, but he couldn’t perform a 
miracle. He couldn’t stop Kid Rip 
from thinking and yearning—and what 
is more, the Kid couldn’t stop himself. 
“Kid Rip was not in top form when 
he met Battling Sowers. 

“They scaled about the same—light- 
weights. The Kid was an inch taller 
than the Battler, but not so stocky. He 
had a longer reach and was faster on 
his feet, but he couldn’t match punches 
with Battling Sowers. The Battler had 
a terrible smash in either glove and he 
soaked up punishment as sand does 
water. 

“Each was conducting a campaign to 
force the champion into a match. The 
future of each as a pugilist, perhaps, 
depended on the outcome of the bout. 
The fans understood all this and they’d 
turned out in a big jam. There’d be a 
fight this night. 

“The first round was a minute old. 
Kid Rip feinted for the wind with his 
left, then sought to clip the Battler’s 
chin with his right. He missed. It 
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bothered him, angered him. The Bat- 
tler swung fiercely and missed. He, 
too, was angered. They rushed for 
each other—boiling with rage now— 
and slugged fiercely. Caution returned 
to the Kid. He backed away from 
that set-to. He couldn’t trade punches 
with Battling Sowers. The Battler 
came on, eager for that toe-to-toe busi- 
ness again and the crowd roared ap- 
proval. The Kid sparred and maneu- 
vered and the bell found him holding 
his own in his own style of fighting. 

“‘You’re nervous,’ Shiloh Fetters 
told the Kid. ‘Lost your head there for 
a while. You can’t swap with that fel- 
low. Box him. But he ain’t right 
either—notice it?” 

““He seems nervous?’ 

““T think he is. Work on his nerves. 
Get him sore—jab, jab, jab. Make him 
chase you—wear him down—jab and 
grin, jab and grin is 

“The bell rang for the second round. 

“These two men hadn’t fought be- 
fore, but Kid Rip had seen the Battler 
fight and he had studied him. The Bat- 
tler was easier to enrage this night and 
he fought as a man who wanted the 
thing finished the next second. He 
swung wildly and charged about the 
ting. The crowd roared at the Kid to 
stand and fight—but the Kid declined 
to be carried away. He jabbed and 
jabbed—grinning, always grinning in 
his maddening way. 

“A jab is a tantalizing punch; re- 
peated endlessly it is like a swarm of 
mosquitoes in a man’s bedchamber. The 
Kid used it. The Battler rushed, only 
to get his head pushed back time after 
time. He was enraged enough to chew 
the gloves off his adversary’s hands, yet 
he came up calmly for the third round. 
Undoubtedly his handlers had spoken 
to the Battler about that. 

“He fought at a steadier pace, al- 
though each man had flashes of furious, 
rushing tactics—as though inward 
springs had snapped. Nervous tension, 
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it was, flaring up at times despite all 
efforts at control. Dangerous flashes 
they were 


ID RIP found himself flattened on 

the canvas. That was in the fourth 
round, and ‘four’ was the first word he 
heard from the lips of the referee. He 
hung to the floor. He recalled now that 
the blow had caught him on the jaw, 
high up under the ear. ‘Seven 
Lucky for him it hadn’t landed against 
his chin. 

“He sneaked to his feet and evaded 
the Battler’s rush. His head was clear 
again and he was up to his old game 
of jabbing. 

““Lost your head again,’ Shile Fet- 
ters told the Kid. ‘He caught you when 
you was blind sore. Hang onto those 
nerves, Kid—hang onto ’em—and work 
on his.’ 

“That was the truth. Nerves snapped 
and a crushing blow flew in. Nerves 
unstrung anyhow—not himself—and 
nothing like a prize fight to finish the 
job. And the Kid was tiring too—he 
felt it. 

“One of his eyes was swollen half 
shut. The Battler’s lips, thanks to the 
jabs, were big as melons. And didn’t 
the Battler seem to be tiring? When 
they came to close quarters, in a clinch, 
the Kid heard a telltale rasp in the Bat- 
tler’s throat. Tired, both tired, but the 
Kid mustn’t forget his work. He ex- 
celled at infighting. He beat the Bat- 


tler’s flanks and protected himself 
nicely. 
“The referee’s arm had _ barely 


dropped away, after prying them apart, 
when Kid Rip sunk a long drive into 
the Battler’s midriff. Battling Sowers 
gasped, sagged a little, but he huddled 
his chin against his powerful breast and 
covered up. The Kid took a poke at 
the chin, but did no great damage. And 
presently he landed smack on the Bat- 
tler’s tortured lips. 

“Again something snapped—the Bat- 
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tler’s control. He rushed. The ele- 
ment of surprise was injected at this 
point—the Kid did not retreat. He 
merely side-stepped. He had forty sec- 
onds in which to work in that seventh 
round. The midriff again—crash! 

“And Battling Sowers forgot to hud- 
dle his chin. He left it exposed and 
inviting. The Kid caught it—caught 
it flush with a dazzling uppercut, clean, 
terrific and bearing every atom of his 
remaining strength. 

“The Battler fell. Eleven seconds 
later Kid Rip submitted a tired arm to 
the referee and once again it was held 
aloft in token of victory. Roars, 
cheers 

“Shiloh Fetters looked at his watch 
with great satisfaction and put it away 
in his pants pocket. 

“Well,” he said inwardly, ‘I pulled 
him out of that slump, even if I had 
to borrow money to do it.’ 


HEIR taxicab was waiting in. a 
darkened street in the rear. Two 
groups had appeared from the dressing- 
room entrance. They merged. Kid 
Rip and Battling Sowers shook hands. 
“*Vuh done the trick, Kid,’ said the 
Battler, ‘on’y I wasn’t myself, see?’ 

“The Kid mumbled some friendly re- 
joinder. He was staring over the Bat- 
tler’s shoulder. Drawn up to the curb 
was a Razz Car and, if it hadn’t been 
for its even more battered appearance. 
the Kid might have taken it for his 
own. The Battler saw the Kid’s inter- 
est. 

“Nice little bus, eh?’ he said. ‘An’ 
a present, too, see? Salesman brought 
it tuh my door wit’ a note: “From an 
admiring ring fan, to a real fighter, in 
gratitude for many exciting bouts.” 
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That’s what the note said, ain’t it, Hub? 
An’ it wasn’t signed. Lots o’ fans like 
my style : 

“*Yeh—that’s what the note said,” 
“Hub” Reading, the Battler’s manager, 
interjected ruefully. ‘And I wish that 
admiring ring fan was strapped in that 
car and headed straight But he 
checked himself. He didn’t wish to re- 
veal the torment the Razz Car had 
given him, nor to expose the fact that 
the Battler had shirked his training and 
everything else since the car was deliv- 
ered. 

“Kid Rip opened his mouth, but be- 
fore anything emerged therefrom Shi- 
loh Fetters dragged him into their taxi- 
cab and away. 

“ “Fad to do it, didn’t I?’ Shiloh re- 
plied to the Kid’s importunate queries. 
‘Had to hold the shade you had on Bat- 
tling Sowers, so I give him something 
to worry about, too. And he worried 
—him and Hub show that. The Battler 
prob’ly went nutty like you did. They 
got dozens of them sardine bungalows 
in that place you got yours at. I bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars. I went over 
there and offered ’em a hundred cash 
for that thing—and got it. 

““They sent it along like the Battler 
said. Worth it, wasn’t it? We drag 
down four hundred instead of one— 
and we win the fight. That’s the main 
thing—we win the fight and keep on 
the straight road to the championship.’ 
He studied the Kid. ‘How about it 
now, Kid—since you got out in the 
air? Feel better? | 

““T’m awright. Head drummin’ a 
little—but a sleep’ll fix me up. ’N the 
mornin’, see, we'll git the car out an’ 
take a little spin up the Drive : 

“Shiloh Fetters groaned.” 


You'll find other stories by Mr. Hinds in forthcoming issues of PoPULAR. 
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What the Cards Knew 


By Charles R. Barnes 
Author of ‘‘Mrs. Sweeny's Boss,’’ ‘‘The Winner Picker,’ Ete. 


The Spirit of Christmas! 


It is a much misunderstood phrase. 


But Belle Sweeny, 


in her inimitable, whimsical way, gives us, herein, a very excellent definition. 


There were presents to be pur- 

chased—many of them—yet the 
pocketbook only yawned emptily. And 
the good woman fretted the days away, 
deeply steeped in gloom because of her 
inability to “come back” at her friends, 
as she put it. For long periods at a 
time, she stood at her windows, view- 
ing the passing traffic in snow-covered 
Central Park West. 

Bundle-laden motor cars hinted at 
yule cheer. Slow-moving trucks, bear- 
ing covered pianos, told her of sur- 
prises planned in prosperous abodes. 
Now and then, a man, dragging after 
him a Christmas tree, apprised her of 
coming gladness somewhere. All the 
world seemed to be instilled with the 
spirit of the season and Mrs. Sweeny 


HRISTMAS was near and Mrs. 
( Sweeny was low in her mind. 


bethought herself of her state of finan- 
cial depression and was very unhappy. 

“Christmas is a happy time,” she told 
the Boarder, ‘for the storekeepers and 
them fellers that sells toys you wind 
up, on the sidewalks. They’re the only 
ones that gets any real cheer-up senti- 
ment out of it—except, maybe, the chil- 
dren. There’s a lot back of all this 
bundle business you see. It means that 
most of us people is chucking a bluff. 
We're blowing our money, to keep up 
a front and make people think we’re 
tolling in ten-dollar bills and that most 
of ’em stick to us. But the real facts 
is that here’s a great big town, full of 
folks stalling off the landlord and the 
grocery man and everybody else we 
owe money to, so we can four-flush to 
our fr’en’s. 

“Now, here’s me! I give Mrs. ‘Gold 
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Dollar’ Cohen a cheap card and she 
says: ‘Ain’t Belle Sweeny the piker, 
though!’ I give her a five-dollar um- 
brell’ and she says: ‘My gee! where 
did Belle Sweeny get the money? Be- 
in’ a widow lady, it don’t do me no 
good to have such a line of talk goin’. 
If Christmas is a merry time, it’s like 
the merry times my Danny usta have 
—there alwus was a mornin’ after.” 

“Why don’t you make some doilies, 
or whatever it is that women give each 
other—handmade stuff, you know?” 
suggested the Boarder, looking up from 
his writing. 

“Oh, dear me, ain’t you the innocent 
thing, though!” exclaimed Mrs. Sweeny. 
“Suppose I done that, what’s the an- 
swer? All the ladies in my set would 
come to me, smilin’ so hard they’d crack 
the make-up on their faces, and tell me 
how glad they was to get them lovely 
things. Then, behind my back, they’d 
say: ‘Ain’t she got a nerve! Here 
I give her a bottle of puffume that cost 
—TI ain’t sayin’ how much—and her 
comin’ back at me with six cents’ worth 
of sewin’ silk in a nickel’s worth of 
towelin’.’ No, sir! Mister, I buy my 
presents, so people can see I spent real 
money for ’em. I’ve heard all about 
folks likin’ to be remembered just for 
the spirit of the thing, but I ain’t never 
seen none that was like that. Every- 
body is looking for the price tag and, 
if it ain’t there, with at least a dollar 
mark on it, your telephone don’t ring 
as often as it usta.” 

“Tsn’t that a pessimistic view to take 
of the happy Christmas time?” asked 
the Boarder. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sweeny, “I just 
wish you could see the insides of about 
seven million homes when the bundles 
is opened. That’s all I got to say. If 
that idee of mine is pessimistic, then a 
pessimist is somebody that can’t kid 
himself into what every one wants him 
to believe, though it ain’t so. - Say, 
what would you think if your rich aunt 
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gives you a fifteen-cent paper cutter 
this year, instead of that typewriter 


you're wantin’ so bad? What would 
you think, ’specially since you’ve 
hinted ?” 


“Hum!” coughed the Boarder. “We 
all have our disappointments mM 

The front doorbell buzzed startlingly 
and Mrs. Sweeny assumed an attitude 
of listening. Like the woman who in- 
spects all sides of a letter before open- 
ing it, she must make a mystery wher- 
ever possible. 

“Now, who can that be?” she que- 
ried, pushing a stray lock back of her 
ears. In another moment, she had 
quite decided that the way to find out 
was to open the door. 

The Boarder settled down to his 
writing, as she made her way along the 
hall to the entrance. 


TALL, dark man was outside. 

When Mrs. Sweeny glanced at 
him, her thoughts instantly reverted to 
the cards, as her friend, Mrs. Gold Dol- 
lar Cohen, had read them a week ago. 
The cards had plainly indicated that a 
tall, dark man was somewhere around; 
also, there was a long journey—and a 
blond woman, who was to be under con- 
stant suspicion of mysterious plottings. 
So, when the man from the deck put in 
an appearance, Mrs. Sweeny drew in her 
breath quickly and felt herself growing 
weak, One can meet unexpected fate 
with some degree of composure; but 
when one is anticipating blond women 
and long journeys and tall, dark men, 
their materialization is not to be taken 
lightly. 

“Mornin’,” said Mrs. Sweeny, even 
before the gentleman spoke. 

“You are Mrs. Belle Sweeny?” he 
asked. “You are a sister of Mrs. Tom 
Skidmore, née Thompson?” 

“T sure am,” assented Mrs. Sweeny. 
“Tf you’re a fr’en’ of hers, come right 
in, though we ain’t spoke for five years. 
We're as lovin’ as most sisters is that 
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ain’t got no use for each other. What 
did you say your name was?” 

“Riddle,” he said, “E. J. Riddle, 
attorney at law, of u 

“You don’t say!” she cried, in sur- 
prise. “You ain’t old Jake Riddle’s 
boy, that was studing law before I was 
married, back home in West Baden, 
and everybody said he’d do better on a 
milk route?” 

The tall, dark man grinned as he fol- 
lowed Mrs. Sweeny into her parlor. 
“Jake Riddle was my father,” he de- 
clared, seating himself; “but he’s dead 
now—and so is your Uncle Pete, by 
the way. He died last Sunday, leaving 
the farm to you and your Sister Emma. 
She and her husband have been living 
on it, you know, taking care of Pete.” 

“She never wrote me a word about 
him goin’ and dyin’!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Sweeny. 


HE lawyer’s squinty little eyes twin- 
kled slyly as he began to cultivate 
the crop of discord he had discovered. 
“Perhaps she is not anxious to have 
the estate settled,” he intimated. “She 
and her husband have been making a 
good thing out of that farm, so I have 
heard.” : 

“T s’pose her and him would steal it, 
if they could,” said Mrs. Sweeny vin- 
dictively. 

“T don’t like to read motives into 
people,” objected Riddle virtuously, 
“but I will say that it is always best 
to look out for one’s interest. I real- 
ized that you might stand in need of 
legal representation in this matter and, 
as I had some business in New York 
I resolved to kill two birds with one 
stone and offer you my services. The 
will is clear enough. You can easily 
obtain your rights under it, but Emma 
and her husband may make you some 
trouble. Now, as I shall be on the 
ground, I can probably be of much use 

to you.” 
'  “T s’pose my share would be three 
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pickets off the front fence, after I had 
paid your bill,” hazarded Mrs. Sweeny. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Lawyer Rid- 
dle. “I see you have a hard opinion 
of the law, Mrs. Sweeny.” 

“Well,” she explained, “my poor 
dead Danny went to law once and, 
after he was through, he told me to 
be kind to the plain crooks, like bur- 
glars and holdup men, but to keep 
the chain on the door if I seen a law- 
yer comin’. He said corporation law- 
yers was all right, because they only 
stole from the rich; but the others 
didn’t recognize no dead line—they’ll 
lean up against wet paint, so’s they 
can take somethin’ home that don’t be- 
long to ’em. So, you see, Mister Rid- 
dle, I got my suspicions; though, after 
all, there’s a chance that maybe you 
ain’t quite as crooked as that, comin’ 
from a small town, like you do.” 

Riddle fidgeted and cleared his 
throat, as though to defend himself; 
but Mrs. Sweeny had suddenly be- 
thought herself of a great many more 
words that demanded utterance. 

“That farm is worth about five thou- 
sand dollars,” she said reflectively, 
“but there’s a two-thousand-dollar 
mortgage on it, ain’t there?” 

“Yes,” replied Riddle. 

“Then that leaves three thousand to 
split up between Em and me—fifteen 
hundred for me. Whee!” Mrs. 
Sweeny stopped talking and seemed 
to wrestle with the idea of sudden 
riches, For a moment, she rocked vio- 
lently back and forth and tapped nerv- 
ously with her fingers on the arm of 
her chair. Then she said: 

“T ain’t saw that much money since 
Danny quit trimmin’ the sports at the 
track—he was a bookmaker, you 
know,” she added proudly. 

“T can get it for you,” suggested the 
lawyer. 

“Em is a blonde,” she murmured 
reminiscently, ignoring Riddle’s offer. 
“And Mrs. Gold Dollar Cohen saw by 
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the cards that a blond lady had a 
piece of lead pipe planted in a sock 
for me. Gee, ain’t them cards the 
knowing things! There was a long 
journey, too, and I s’pose that means 
me for a trip to West Baden, Indiana.” 

Riddle stared in a startled way and 
planted firmly on the floor the foot 
that had been teetering across his knee. 
He caught his hat in a firmer grip, for 
the woman appeared to be flighty, and 
he was beginning to reason that a 
hasty retreat might soon be expedient. 

“You can leave your address here,” 
advised Mrs. Sweeny, after taking 
thought; “and if I need you on my 
pay roll, I'll let you know. It costs 
about fifty dollars for the round trip 
between here and West Baden, includ- 
ing meals and berth, and something 
seems to tell me that lawyers don’t 
blow that much without getting it, and 
a whole lot more, back. You see, I got 
something to think about, Mister Rid- 
dle. If I am a heiress to a bunch like 
fifteen hundred, I want it in dollars, 
not cents. Lawyers is lawyers, you 
know, and I think I’d better be care- 
ful. I guess you understand how I 
look at it; so don’t let me keep you 
from that other business you come on. 
Maybe the party you’re going to see 
has a relative that’s a lawyer and likes 
’em better than I do.” 

“Oh, I have plenty of time. My 
other client can wait,” Riddle assured 
her. 

“Well, then, go out and see Grant’s 
Tomb and the Statue of Liberty, like 
all the country folks does. Some time 
I mean to see ’em myself. I’m afraid 
to let you stay here, because I don’t 
want to get talked into nothin’. I ain’t 
goin’ to sign no papers; I’ve seen 
enough ladies on the stage get bunkoed 
for doing it. This here thing can wait 
till after you’re gone and I can get a 
chance to think.” 

She arose invitingly and Riddle, 
perceiving that his business venture 
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was an item to set down in the profit- 
and-loss column, accepted her sugges- 
tion and departed. His visions of in- 
volving the estate in endless and profit- 
able litigation were shattered; but he 
consoled himself with the thought that 
many more people-would depart this 
life, if given time, and then there would 
be other opportunities to despoil heirs. 
So he sauntered into the city’s busy 
places, to discover, if possible, the ad- 
vanced methods of sin employed by 
the clever metropolitan attorneys. 


FTER her visitor had left, Mrs. 

Sweeny entered her parlor and sat 
long before the big crayon portrait of 
her deceased husband, deep in study. 
She felt that she must adjust herself 
to new and gorgeous circumstances and 
it could not be done in the snap of a 
finger. That seat before Danny’s like- 
ness always imparted, to her, poise of 
mind after unusual events. It was as 
if she were confiding to the big, strong 
fellow her joys and her sorrows. Athd 
five minutes at the shrine always made 
her feel better, though she remained 
much longer this time. The happen- 
ings of the morning had been sensa- 
tional enough, to be sure; yet she had a 
premonition of other things to come 
trailing along in Mr. Riddle’s wake. 
The story of the cards was not yet 
worked out. 

“There’s that long journey,” she so- 
liloquized. “Maybe, though, it’s only 
over to Hoboken, or to the Bronx Zoo. 
I guess I'll tell the Boarder about Mr. 
Riddle and Uncle Pete and Em and all 
the rest of it and find out what he 
thinks.” Whereupon, she tapped at 
the door of knowledge. 

Once in the cheery little study, she 
rambled through her tale, with a brev- 
ity unusual to her, concluding with the 
premise: 

“Now, it looks to me like a certain 
party was goin’ to make good on the 
Christmas-present proposition.” 


WHAT THE CARDS KNEW 


“Tf a settlement is made in time, you 
can,” the Boarder said. 

“IT s’pose one of them banks out 
there would lend me money on the 
property, if I explained to them that I 
have to make a hurry touch,” she specu- 
lated. ‘Well, anyway, I’m glad Mister 
Riddle dropped round. It feels good 
to be a heiress—I can almost feel my- 
self hoppin’ out of a taxicab and hurlin’ 
scornful looks at them poor shoppin’ 
ladies that has to walk. And, mister, 
won’t it be lovely to be just like a mil- 
lionaire, who never worries when the 
agent comes round for his flat rent! I 
won’t be poor no more till I get the 
bunch spent—and it ought to last three 
or four months, anyway, hadn’t it? 
Just think of the dresses I can buy and 
the swell feeds! I wisht to goodness 
that Danny was here to watch me let all 
that money run away and play around 
a bit.” 

“Why not put it in the bank?” cau- 
tioned the Boarder. 

“Not me!” cried Mrs. Sweeny. “I 
had some money in a bank, once, and 
it wasn’t any fun. All there is to that 
is some figures in a book. You can’t 
have a lot of green stuff jumping out 
of your purse every time you open it, 
if your money is in a bank. No, sir, I 
want the feel of real money. Here 
I’ve been—for so long I can’t tell you 
—scrimpin’ and savin’ and all the time 
just dyin’ to grab a handful of bills 
and throw ’em around. Why, when 
Danny was living, I had so much 
money that the house got overrun with 
the microbes that lives in it and I had 
to buy two dollars’ worth of bug pow- 
der to get the place fit to live in again. 
Ever since then, I’ve been so broke that 
the little children stop me on the street 
and give me their pennies. And now 
I’m rich again. Maybe I ain’t wise; 
but I tell you, mister, I’m goin’ to 
dress up flashier than the band on a 
cheap cigar. I’m goin’ to make the 
folks think I’ve wrecked a bank and 
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have too much pull to go to jail. Oh, 


it will be me for the high life!” 


SHE paused for his condemnation of 
these financial notions, but he had 
nothing to say. So she continued: 

“This is a big thing for me, mister 
—this bunch of money. Why, there’s 
been nights when I just tossed around, 
schemin’ and hopin’ for a soft spot like 
this to cut loose in. My life ain’t been 
happy since Danny died; it’s been a 
hard pull to try to make both ends meet 
and them hatin’ each other so. But 
that wasn’t the worst of it, mister. 
Most women ain’t got no soul above 
clothes and I’m no exception. Some- 
times I’ve figgered that I’d have them 
clothes, if I had to break the baby’s 
bank to get ’em, and the only thing that 
kept me from doing a real low-down 
thing like that was that there wasn’t 
no baby. I’ve seen the times when 
dresses other women had on almost 
broke my heart. You're a man and 
you can’t feel them things like a woman 
can; you don’t know what it means. 
Why, I’d quit talkin’ for a week for 
a pretty tailor-made front and there 
ain’t no telling what I’d do for a im- 
ported gown. And Mrs. Gold Dollar 
Cohen, and all the rest of us women, 
is just like that. If you don’t believe 
it, look at all the pretty girls you see 
with fat, bald-headed husban’s. There’s 
a reason. Dress and fixin’s—and love! 
Huh! Love is a also-ran. Most 
women, now’days, don’t fall in love 
with a man; they fall in dress and 
fixin’s with him!” 

“Your views are extreme,” criticized 
the Boarder. 

“Maybe—maybe,” she retorted; “but 
you'll find that, even in the country, it’s 
the storekeeper and the postmaster and 
the automobile man that’s married. 
Most of the bums is single. And they 
wouldn’t have a chance to be, if they 
had anything. 

“But I ain’t goin’ to argue with you. 
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I’m feelin’ too good. My gee! ain’t 
I a heiress? Ain’t I goin’ to have all 
them things I’ve wanted so long? Ain’t 
I a charge account for a little while, 
once more? What am I sittin’ here 
dopin’ out folks’ motives for? It don’t 
make any difference to me why they 
get married, or if they get married at 
all, because I’m goin’ to be glued to a 
bank roll without promisin’ to keep 
house for nobody. It’s a better way, 
mister; you don’t have to put up with 
no man’s cussedness. If all us ladies 
could be staked to room and board that 
way, life would be a real nice thing 
to have around. Why, I feel just like 
getting up and hollerin’! 

“Listen! I’m goin’ to hold up my 
head this Christmas in the present-giv- 
in’ line—and a couple of hours ago that 
would have made me the happiest 
woman on the street. But this Mrs. 
Fortune is lettin’ go of her money like 
a chorus girl engaged to a Wall Street 
broker. I can send my presents and 
laugh out loud on rent day and dec- 
orate my shape till I look like I could 
pay taxicab fare. I don’t buy dog 
meat at the butcher shop no more and 
pretend it’s for my dog. No, sir! And 
this Christmas the ladies won’t say that 
Belle Sweeny is a piker Sandy Claus 
—a cheap skate that leaves stuff for 
you that the installment man is likely 
to come around and collect on. For a 
while, mister, I’m the Belle Sweeny of 
the old days; I’m Belle Sweeny, the 


rich lady. Hf 

There was a short buzz from the 
doorbell. 

“That’s the postman,” said Mrs. 


Sweeny, hurrying from the room. “I 
know his ring.” 


N a moment, she was back with a 
letter. She opened it in the presence 
of the Boarder; but, after a hurried 
glance through it, she murmured a 
hasty “Excuse me,” and retired to her 
own part of the flat.. And it was a full 
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half hour before she returned, with a 
depressed, troubled look on her face. 

“I s’pose I’m bothering you awful 
to-day,” she apologized. 

“No,” the Boarder assured her; 
“my work is nearly done.” 

“Well ” She hesitated. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

She handed him the letter which she 
had just received. “Read it,” she said. 

The Boarder unfolded the letter. It 
was written in the cramped, painstak- 
ing style of one unaccustomed to the 
frequent use of a pen and the Boarder 
could look behind the composition and 
discern the many destroyed drafts that 
had culminated in it. He read: 


Dear Sister Bette: This is to let you 
know that I and Tom is well and hope you 
are the same. There has been sad news 
here, being that Uncle Pete died the fourth 
at one fifteen a. m., on Sunday morning, of 
heart trouble. He died peaceable—which is a 
comfort to know, everybody says. He left 
the farm to me and you and of course I 
s’pose it will be sold now. We got it paying 
pretty well last four years and we was aim- 
ing to buy the Thomas place next to us 
with what we saved, if Uncle Pete had not 
died for a year or two. 

We hoped he might last that long and give 
us a chance to save what old man Thomas 
wants as down payment. He wants $65 dol- 
lars an acre for the 150 acres, one fourth 
down and rest in notes. I and Tom won't 
be ready to pay that much for a year, any- 
way, taking what we got in the bank and my 
share of Uncle Pete’s property. This thing 
come so unexpected we don’t know what 
to do. I guess maybe we was aiming too 
high. We can get a little place, but we was 
clean set on the Thomas piece. 

Uncle Pete’s will was got up O. K. and 
there won’t be no trouble. There’s some 
papers will be sent you, Tom says, and when 
you sign them everything will be O. K. Silas 
Griggs wants the place and has offered to 
take the mortgage and pay us $3,250 dollars 
cash. So, if you want to sell right off, there 
ain’t anything in the way. 

Hoping you are well, and we are the same, 
I am your loving sister, EM. 


The Boarder raised his eyes from the 
letter to Mrs. Sweeny’s face. There 
were lines in her brow and her hands 
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were nervously clasping and unclasp- 
ing. 

“Well?” she interrogated sharply. 

“They seem to be in an unfortunate 
position,” observed the Boarder. “It 
appears that they might have bought a 
ten-thousand-dollar property, if your 
uncle had lived a year or two longer. 
As it is, they haven’t enough to make 
the payment and take possession; so 
they’ll have to look to lesser things.” 

“They’ve been set on that Thomas 
place for a long time,’ Mrs. Sweeny 
said. 

“They are, indeed, unfortunate, 
peated the Boarder. 

“They?” she cried. 

“Yes. Doesn’t it appear that way to 
you?” he asked. 

“Well, how about me?” she retorted. 

The Boarder regarded her question- 
ingly. 

“Say!” she exclaimed, going off at a 
tangent. “Wasn't that Riddle man the 
limit? Think of the nerve of him, 
comin’ around here and tryin’ to get 
up a fight between me and Em. And 
there was Em, all the time, just crazy 
to see me get what was coming to me 
—or, maybe, you wouldn’t call it crazy. 
But she was a game lady, all right.” 

“She evidently intends to be square,” 
commented the Boarder. 

“Well, ain’t 7 goin’ to be?” she in- 
quired calmly. “Did you ever knew 
me to be anything but square, mister? 
My Danny usta say that I was the 
squarest lady in New York—and Dan- 
ny’s dead, but that don’t make no differ- 
ence.” 

She swept out of the room with her 
nose in the air and the Boarder saw 
no more of her until he was leaving 
the house for his lonely dinner at the 
restaurant. He had almost reached the 
door, when her voice came faintly from 
the dining room: 

“Would you come in here a minute, 
mister?” it said. 

He found her at the table, the top of 


? 
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which was liberally covered with scrib- 
bled note paper. 

“T been writing to Em,” she ex- 
plained; “and, bein’ that I don’t write 
every day, like you do, I might have 
made some mistakes in my spellin’— 
though I was the best in my class, ex- 
cept one boy, at school. Would you 
look over this and see if it’s all right?” 
She handed him a letter, first remov- 
ing a black-lined guide sheet from be- 
tween the pages. 

He took it and read: 


Dear SisvER Em: I got your letter to-day 
and am glad you are all well and I am the 
same. Ain’t it too bad about Uncle Pete? 
I always loved him, though you might say 
I really didn’t know him, and of course 
everybody knows he worked his wife to 
death. If I was you, I wouldn’t worry none 
about selling the farm just now. I don’t 
need the money, as I have been lucky in the 
stock market lately and things are going 
good with me. I think you and Tom better 
stay right there till you get straightened out. 
Don’t do nothing on my account now, but 
just let things go as they lay. Wishing you a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year and 
that you and Tom get the Thomas place all 
right, also that you are well, and I am the 
same, I am your loving sister, BELLE. 


“Does it read all right?’ anxiously 
asked Mrs. Sweeny, as the Boarder 
finished reading. 

“I consider it a very fine piece of 
work,” he said approvingly. 

“Well, then, would you drop it in 
the box for me when you go out?” she 
requested. “You see, Mrs. Gold Dollar 
Cohen’s classy present and them new 
clothes is pretty strong on me yet and 
I ain’t quite sure of myself.” She was 
so artlessly frank about her possible 
shortcomings that the Boarder refrained 
from comment, accepting her statement 
and the letter as perfectly natural inci- 
dents of the day’s routine. 


THE next day, Mrs. Sweeny failed to 

drop in to chat with him, as was 
her morning custom, and he did not in- 
vestigate her absence. He was well 
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aware that her generosity toward her 
sister had cost her much and he sus- 
pected that she would prefer solitude 
in which to contemplate the ashes of 
the hopes that were almost realities 
yesterday. And, later in the week, 
when she made her appearance, she 
seemed to be wanting in her usual effer- 
vescence, though she bravely tried to 
laugh in the face of her obvious disap- 
pointment. 

“T’m thinkin’ of makin’ some Christ- 
mas things,” she told him. “I guess 
I could get one of the janitor’s old 
gum boots and tie pretty bows of 
green tissue papers on the loops. It 
would make a nice umbrell’ stand and 
I know Mrs. Gold Dollar Cohen would 
go crazy over it.” 

The Boarder stared. 

“T’ve been reading up on them 
homemade things,” she continued. “All 
it takes is a public dump, and some in- 
gentity, to fit out all the people you 
know with beautiful presents. Yoff 
can make lovely inkstands out of old 
baked-bean cans and, if you cut out a 
piece of a celluloid collar, it makes a 
grand bookmark and don’t take much 
postage. It’s safe to send bookmarks 
to folks that never reads nothing but 
the newspapers, because they’ll never) 
look at, ’em close. Oh, I’ll get along, 
mister—I’ll get along. But I ain’t say- 
in’ where I'll get to.” 

“You seem to get along—always,” 
mused the Boarder. 

“In a way,” agreed Mrs. Sweeny. 
“But, honust, mister, I do wish I could 
give all them women in my set some- 
thin’, so they could have the pleasure 
of takin’ the things back and changin’ 
them.” 

- That was the last he heard on the 
subject until the day before Christ- 
mas. Mrs, Sweeny had visited and 
had talked, but she seemed anxious to 
avoid all reference to the conditions 
that were making life almost unbear- 
able to her. So she rattled on about 
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everything under the sun save pres- 
ents and she was commenting on mat- 
ters that had nothing at all to do with 
them, that morning, when she was in- 
terrupted by the postman’s familiar 
ring. 

While she was gone from the room, 
the Boarder waited impatiently for her 
return. He, like everybody else, was 
expecting something at every delivery 
and he was anxious to learn what was 
in store for him. 

There was a wait of five minutes, 
then ten. The Boarder had about con- 
cluded that he had been skipped, this 
trip, and that Mrs. Sweeny had re- 
turned to her housework, when she 
burst into the room, her face prettily 
pink with excitement. In her out- 
stretched hand she waved a check. An 
opened letter was thrown violently on 
the Boarder’s desk. 

“Read it!” cried Mrs. 
“Read it!” 


Sweeny. 


HE spread it out before him, and this 
is how he deciphered the cramped, 
careful chirography of Sister Em: 


My Dear Sister Bette: I and Tom was 
real pleased with what you said in your last 
letter and Tom he says that me and you is 
making a big mistake in staying on the outs 
the way we been doing and he says we bet- 
ter make up. Now that it’s Christmas time, 
maybe it would be a good idea; but that’s 
only the way I look at it and maybe you 
ain’t willing to. Tom says to tell you we'll 
stay here a spell and pay you rent and he 
has wrote a check for $100 as payment 
in advance and to bind the bargain and 
to kind of hold things till we can get 
together and arrange a real arrangement. I 
have put the check in this letter. Of course 
you don’t need to take this arrangement if it 
ain’t satisfactory. Let us know if it ain’t. 
Tom says for me to have you come and visit 
us and I say so, too. He says the country 
air will do you good and plain vittles will 
tone you up, after eating quail on toast and 
ice cream all the time, like you city folks do. 
A merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 
as you wished in your last. Hoping you are 
well, and we are the same, I am your loving 
sister, Em. 


IWVHAT THE CARDS KNEW 


The Boarder laughed happily. “That 
is splendid!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Set them words 
of yours on the window sill, where 
they’ll get some fresh air in ’em and 
sound healthy. ‘Splendid’ is what you 
say about every new supper club that’s 
opened, and this thing that Em’s did 
ain’t no common sort of thing like that. 
It’s big—it’s the goods! Do you get 
that, mister—the goods! It’s the best 
ever, all lit up with a million red, 
white and blue lights—that’s how it 
looks to me. Oh, oh, oh! I just wish 
you could go along and watch me 
scatter this check! First, though, I'll 
send a telegraph to Em, saying I’m for 
that make-up thing. Then—but let me 
go, mister. Let me go and get Mrs. 
Gold Dollar Cohen’s umbrell’ before 
something happens to upset all this 
good luck.” She paused and looked 
hard at the Boarder. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“I was to meet with a tall, dark man, 
wasn’t I?” she quizzed, 

“Yes,” he agreed. 
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“And a blond woman in the cards 
was to be suspicioned ?” 

“I believe it ran like that.” 

“Well, that wasn’t bad guessing, con- 
sidering everything, was it?” 

The Boarder coincided with her. 

“I’m goin’ on a long journey, mis- 
ter,” she declared solemnly. “I’m go- 
in’ to save enough out of this check 
to visit Em—and IJ’ll trust to luck to 
get back. I’m goin’ to get acquainted 
with her all over again and never have 
no more fights with her.” 

“That is a good idea,” said the 
Boarder. 

“Ain’t you got no more to say about 
it than that?” she demanded. 

“What more should I say?” he 
wanted to know. 

“You don’t never see the point of 
nothin’,” she cried impatiently. “It al- 
wus gets past you. Now, see how 
the combination of the tall, dark man 
and the blond lady and the long jour- 
ney has worked out. Honust, mister, 
ain't them cards the knowingest 
things!” 


Another Mrs. Sweeny story will appear in the next issue of Popurar. 


Bue 


THE POWER OF ONE VOTE 


more, credited with having done more than any other man for the de- 
velopment of the Southern States, was arguing to a group of his Wash- 


Re: H. EDMONDS, editor of The Manufacturers’ Record in Balti- 


ington friends one day recently that the American people were not suffi- 
ciently conscientious and industrious in voting and working against the inroads of 


destructive political doctrines. 


“There is an old adage,” he said, 


helps those who help themselves. 


“well worth considering, that the Lord 
Our people ought not to forget it. 


They can 


learn a lot from an old colored preacher who used to hold forth down in Vir- - 


ginia. 


One day the parson was approached by a church member who could not 


understand the meaning of free will and predestination or election. 

““Whut does dis*hyah election mean, pahson?’ inquired the brother. 

“Tt means,’ replied the preacher, ‘dat God is voting for your salvation. De 
devil is voting for your damnation. An’ de election will go whichever way you 
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votes. 


By 
CHARLES 
NEVILLE 


BUCK 


Sandollar 


MARTIN PETRIE—A young aristocrat from the Blue Grass of Kentucky. His life 
is devoted to the breeding and racing of horses. 


JUNE LEE MIDDLETON.—A youthful sculptress who has come to New York to 
follow her chosen career. 


TOM BURTON.—A young attorney who is very fond of June Middleton. 
JIMMIE ROCKWELL.—The king of American jockeys. 


THE STORY.—At Belmont Race Track, Long Island, June Lee Middleton makes her 
initial bow to the racing world and, in particular, to Martin Petrie, a young and successful 
Kentucky turfman. Eluding her escort and admirer, Tom Burton, she accompanies Petrie 
to the paddock and there meets Jimmie Rockwel!, the foremost jockey in America, who is to 
ride one of Petrie’s mounts in that day’s races. With pride Petrie exhibits his favorite pony, 
Sandollar, a two year old, whom he is saving for late-season glories. The night-black stallion 
captured all the premier events in his first two racing years, and his owner has hopes that he 
will win the great Kentucky Derby. 

Tragedy takes a hand in the program. Rockwell is pocketed; there is a crash and 
horses and riders fall in a tangled mass. Rockwell is rushed to the hospital and the doctors 
pronounce, over his broken bones, the end of his career as a jockey. On the track the wise 
ones add that should the lad recover, he would yet be worthless, as his nerve was irretrievably 
lost in the smash up. But young Rockwell is not beaten and confides in Petrie his belief that 
the year will see him again up in the saddle. 

Tom Burton, as legal adviser to large Eastern coal interests, is to be sent to Kentucky 
to sponsor a tax bill which, if passed, will cripple the local coal men and result in large 
profits to his employers. In order to get this legislation put through, it is necessary, as a sop 
to the farmer vote, to outlaw betting at the Kentucky race tracks, and thus kill the sport. 

Martin Petrie, in sitting for June Middleton at her studio, discovers that life will 
henceforth be but an empty husk, unless the young artist consents to be his wife. When 
the Prince of Wales chooses the young couple as his companions in an escape from the tedious 
round of social affairs, Tom Burton is piqued and he makes a mental note that perhaps he, 
and not Petrie, will in the end capture the affections of June Middleton. 


Author of 
“All the King’s Horses,” 


“The Rogue's Badge,” Ete. 


A colorful chapter from the history 


of the turf. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THREE THOROUGHBREDS. 


HILE the stags in Julia Star- 
ling’s billiard room were dis- 
cussing the talisman that 


seemed always to propitiate 
the gods toward Martin Petrie, Martin 
himself was outside house walls and 
with him was June Lee Middleton. 
The estate to which the Prince of 
Wales had fled that night lay only a 
few miles distant from the Starling 
place and its lawns ran down to a shore 
front where the waters of the sound 
were silvered by a flooding moon. It 
seemed quiet here, for the gathering 
was small and the vigilance of the 
newspaper men had been frustrated. 
Through the fagade of the place with 
its many-lighted windows came the syn- 
copated throb of the jazz dance tunes 
in which the royal visitor so delighted. 
The slide of slipperéd and pumped feet 
on the waxed parquetry’of the floor 


OP was like a wash of untroubled tide- 
9B water. 


In Four Parts—Part II. 


June Lee, flushed with dancing, stood 
with Martin on the terrace outside, 
where the shadows were not black but 
indigo and where the moonlit spaces 
shimmered in a silver haze shot with 
streaks of blue. 

By a tacit consent they began walk- 
ing together toward the shore and it 
was not until they had come to the 
stone and concrete approach to the 
jetty, which ran out to the diving boards | 
and the boat moorings, that either 
spoke. 

Then June Lee sat on a stone bench 
that the moon caused to gleam like 
marble and the man stood near, look- 
ing at her. 

Suddenly the girl laughed and there 
was a Silvery tinkle in it, as though the 
qualities of the moon mists had been 
congealed out of impalpability into 
sound. 

“Tt’s all so delightfully absurd!” she 
declared. “I belonged on a plantation 
in South Carolina and I ran away to 
Greenwich Village. Now here I am in 
a place as foreign to me—in a life as 
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foreign to me—as if I’d been translated 
into the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ” 

“At least you fit into the picture,” 
he told her gravely, “and that’s the 
test.” After a moment, he added: 
“T’ve never seen you in evening dress 
before. I thought I knew you, but 

” He paused again and his voice 
was almost stifled as he broke out: 

“But—I hadn’t begun to dream 
you!” 

The magic of the soft light on her 
lustrous head of bobbed hair, the glis- 
tening of her white shoulders, the 
brightness of her eyes were all allure- 
ments heightened by the sorcery of the 
night. 

“The prince,” she reminded him, 
though her eyes twinkled, “is better be- 
haved than you are. He doesn’t begin 
making pretty speeches as soon as he 
stops dancing.” 

“The prince,’ he declared explo- 
sively, “doesn’t love you!’ Then, some- 
what apologetically, he supplemented: 

“Or if he does, he can’t say so.” 

She was looking across the sound and 
the quiet chug of a motor launch out 
there purred through the gaps of dis- 
tance-subdued jazz. 

“That single string of little pearls on 
your neck,” broke out Petrie, “is love- 
lier there than any rope of matched 
gems back yonder in the house.” 

“They were my mother’s,” she said 
simply. “I like them because they are 
so tiny that no one would think of 
doubting them.” 


A WHIMSICAL thought flashed into 

her mind. In the crowd that had 
danced in there, just two men had 
borne themselves with an unself-con- 
sciousness that amounted to positive 
self-forgetfulness. One of them was 
the British heir and the other was this 
young Kentuckian. Then she realized 
that, for all the differences between 
them, each had led a life that no great 
disaster had ever threatened. Neither 
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had ever been broken by any bitter de- 
feat. 

But at that moment Martin Petrie 
was not self-forgetful. 

“June Lee,” he said slowly, “I told 
you once that I have no inferiority com- 
plex. I told you that I want the best 
life has to offer a man—and life holds 
you.” 

“It would be a pity, Martin,” she 
said quietly, “to spoil a fine friendship 
by making love to me. My course is 
set—and set the other way. Besides it’s 
hardly fair—to-night.” 

“Why not to-night?” he demanded. 

“Because you’ve got me in a world I 
don’t belong in. You’ve got me in sur- 
troundings where I lose my bearings, 
It’s almost She laughed a little 
nervously and then went on: “It’s al- 
most as unfair as to take advantage of 
any other sort of intoxication.” 

“There is no world in which you 
don’t belong,” he contradicted her, “any 
more than there is any stage set, before 
which a finished star can’t play. You 
told me I must begin at the beginning 
and I obeyed. But from this moment 
on, there is one end to my life and that 
end is your love.” 

She sat gazing past him to the waters 
that were brushed into a platinum shim- 
mer under the moon. At length she be- 
gan speaking thoughtfully: 

“You say you want the best—and 
you say that you want me. That’s flat- 
tery, of course, but I think it is meant 
sincerely.” Suddenly she looked up into 
his face with a wide-eyed honesty. “I, 
too, want the best,” she said. “I think 
a great deal of you, Martin, but why 
should I want you—as a sweetheart, I 
mean?” 

“That question is fair enough,” he 
answered steadily. “I’ll try to answer 
it as fairly as it’s put. I can give you 
an allegiance that is undivided and that 
will always be undivided. I can give 
you enough of the material things of 
life to take the raw edges off of ex- 
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istence—and”—a softness stole into his 
voice—“I can give you Hickory Hill.” 

“T don’t underestimate the generosity 
that proffers such gifts,” she answered, 
with grave eyes. “But a 

“Wait a minute, please!” he begged. 
“Hear me out. I’m trying to sell my- 
self to an unwilling prospect and, if I 
don’t succeed, you’ll see the answer to 
your question of a few days ago—you'll 
see what happens to me under a crush- 
ing defeat. Give me time.” 

She nodded and her cheeks were 
pinker than their wont, even while he 
and she, who prided themselves upon 
being moderns, discussed with pre- 
tended dispassionateness a matter that 
touched, or might come to touch, their 
lives to the quick. 

“T can offer you something more,” 
he went on, with his hands clenched at 
his back, because he was hungry to lean 
over and gather her in his arms and 
knew he must not. “I can offer you life 
partnership with a man who will never 
take you for granted; a man who real- 
izes that, after winning you, he must 
still hold you and that, failing in that, 
he must offer no whining excuse.” 

“T suppose,” she reminded him, “that 
every man thinks that—in advance. 
Every man believes he can do it.” 

“T suppose so,” he admitted, “but I 
recognize your ambition and I bow to 
it. I offer you a life merged, as far as 
you want to merge it, with mine—and 
independent in the field of your own 
career. I pledge myself to fall into no 
trap of jealousy for your ambitions or 
your art,” 


FOR a little while she sat looking 

straight ahead. Her eyes were in- 
scrutably sober. He stood, with his 
hands still clenched behind him, look- 
ing down and waiting. 

Finally she began speaking as seri- 
ously as if she were using her voice 
for prayer. 

“T may be a fool,” she said, “but I 
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try to be honest. You and I both come 
from the South. You and I were both 
reared to certain ideas of chivalry— 
gallantry of man for woman, steadfast- 
ness of woman for man. 

“Sometimes,” she went on, “a human 
being is cursed with the need of think- 
ing. Such a person can’t accept axi- 
oms without questioning them. You 
speak of the loveliness of Hickory Hill 
and you've seemed to make me see it all. 
I can almost smell the honeysuckle and 
the lilac there. I can see the foals 
with their dams in the clover pastures. 
I can feel the spirit of the men and 
women—yes, and the horses, too—that 
made it what it is. But I come from a 
plantation in South Carolina that had 
its charm, too, and of my own will I 
have left it.” 

“T know,” he answered. “I’ve seen 
the moonlight in South Carolina. I’ve 
seen the Cape jasmine and the wistaria 
and the Cherokee roses. I know what 
you left—and I know why.” 

“T have sometimes thought that the 
whole idea of Southern chivalry,” she 
went on, “is based on a mistake. It is 
an honest and a beautiful mistake, per- 
haps, but it was a system that put 
woman on a pedestal, that denied her 
her rights. It sought to beguile her, 
with beautiful gestures of homage, 
while it made her man’s chattel and re- 
fused to let her live her life. It burned 
incense to her—and enslaved her.” 

The man nodded his head. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I have had that 
thought myself. I also live in the pres- 
ent, though I hallow the past. We 
hear a vast quantity of rubbish about 
how shocked our pioneer ancestors 
would be if they happened to look in 
on the demoralized present. It doesn’t 
seem to occur to anybody that they were 
pioneers for the exact reason that they 
weren't moping over yesterday, but 
crowding on ahead into the to-morrows. 
They were honest enough to face 
change and meet it halfway.” 
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“And yet,” she argued, “you’re or- 
thodox enough in the old order of 
thought to regard marriage as the meas- 
ure of a woman's life—and to offer it 
in lieu of the ambition I’m striving to 
fulfill.” 

“Not quite that, either,” he returned. 
“T’m offering you marriage and love, 
not as the whole of your life, but as 
a very worth-while part of it. I don’t 
mean to stop farming or racing horses 
when—and if’—he bowed modestly— 
“we're married. I don’t ask you to 
stop modeling.” 

June Lee rose from her seat and 
stood before him with wide, almost 
poignantly serious eyes. 

“Perhaps a man can divide himself,” 
she said. “I don’t believe a woman 
can.” 

“And yet there is a part of you that 
wants to ” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“T can see it in your eyes. You want 
to. I don’t know why you should, but 
you love me—a little at least.” 

“T’m_ afraid,’ she acknowledged 
slowly, “that it’s not a little, but a great 
deal—and yet not enough.” 

They stood there close together for 
a moment and then the man’s forced 
calm broke into bits. He found him- 
self holding her close to him and kiss- 
ing the face that was at once cool and 
warm.- He found her for the moment 
relaxed and uncombative. But in the 
next instant she sought to draw away 
and he released her, released her though 
his pulses were beating to a fever and 
a fervor that shook his universe. 


‘HE knew that his voice was unsteady, 
almost husky, and he sought to curb 
it with an effort. 

“Let love have its way, June Lee,” 
he pleaded. “Go on modeling in clay, 
my dear, but model, too, in flesh and 
blood. A child with your eyes and your 
body and your brain will be finer than 
any bronze!” 

She smoothed back her bobbed hair 
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with an effort at composing herself. 
There was no reproach in her voice or 
her manner. 

“I could be rather crazy about you, 
I think, if I let myself go,” she said, 
“but it can’t be in any unsteady mo- 
ment that I decide.’ She paused and 
half turned away. Then she turned 
back again and in her eyes was a fire 
of battle which transfigured her. 

“What am I saying?” she demanded. 
“I have already decided—I've decided 
irrevocably against marriage. It’s not 
fair of you to try to sweep me off my 
feet!” she declared almost fiercely. 
“Tt’s not fair to stampede my reason 
with emotion and moonlight on water. 
I have ambition. I may be a fool, but 
I believe I have talent. You seek to 
persuade me, not by argument, but by 
passion that everything I’ve undertaken 
isn’t worth the price I’ve resolved to 
pay for it. It’s not that I’m resisting 
you as an individual. It’s that I’m re- 
sisting the bondage idea of marriage.” 

She was slender and pale and she 
trembled as she stood with clenched 
fists, fighting him less, perhaps, than 
herself. Somehow in that tremor and 
whiteness, Martin recognized in her, as 
he had never realized it in a greater 
seeming of strength, her power for 
standing siege, her ability to cling 
grimly to an idea. 

“You have a right to break down my 
resolution, Martin,’ she said more 
quietly, “if you can. Maybe I’ll never 
be a worth-while artist, after all. But 
I’m going to try! If I fail, maybe the 
fight will go out of me. But if I don’t 
fail, I’m going on—and I’m not going 
to marry—I’m not going to let myself 
love you ag 

“T don’t want to win you by failure,” 
he said softly, “I want to win you by 
success. And I mean to do it!” 

They had unconsciously moved into 
the shadow, where they were not vis- 
ible at a short distance, and they had 
not heard the soft tread of dancing 
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pumps coming along the concrete walk. 
Now they stood facing each other, each 


intent and high-keyed, presenting a tab- - 


leau of stressful emotion. 

The unintending trespasser was al- 
most upon them before he saw them 
and in the same glance caught their 
attitude of taut feeling. He was slen- 
der and he was mopping a face, moist 
from the dance. Now he _ halted 
abruptly and for once his imperturba- 
bility forsook him. 

“Oh, I say, I’m sorry!” exclaimed 
the Prince of Wales, as he turned for 
retreat, but a few steps farther off he 
paused and called cheerfully over his 
shoulder: “I say, don’t mind me, you 
two! I didn’t recognize any one!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE HOME STRETCH, 


[F you will look at any photograph of 

British steeplechasing or British 
hunting, sir,” said Martin Petrie 
quietly, “you will see the rider drag- 
ging with a taut rein on his mount’s 
mouth, when the mount is over the bar 
and needs a freely balanced head on an 
untrammeled neck for his landing. 
Over here, we ride with the hands well 
forward and, on our take-off, we free 
the head to a loose rein. It’s not our 
own invention,” added the Kentuckian 
quickly. “It’s only an adaptation of 
the Continental jumping seat. We got 
it from the Italian cavalry.” 

The dew still lay on the grass about 
the polo practice field and beaded the 
white-barred training jumps at the end. 
The sun was newly up and not yet hot 
and the young crown prince who stood, 
with two or three gentlemen of his 
suite about him, rubbed his clean- 
shaven chin and nodded. The hunter 
that Petrie had just put over five bars 
stood breathing deép, with a groom at 
his bit. 

“And yet, Petrie,” argued Wales rue- 
fully, “hunting and chasing is as Brit- 
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ish as Yorkshire pudding or a roast 
joint—and your jumps are not so stiff 
as ours or Ireland’s, for the most part. 
If we choke our cattle, why don’t we 
all come croppers eternally?” 

Martin smiled. 

“You're still ahead of us in breeding 
cross-country stock, sir,” he said. 
“You breed them so stanch and stout- 
hearted that they lift over your stiffer 
fences, even hard held.” 

“T call that distinctly sporting of 
you,” said the prince, with a laugh. 
“You give us a credit that we take 
pride in when you say that.” There 
was an inflectious good nature in that 
laugh, but the face became interestedly 
sober again and the young sportsman 
went on in a changed voice: “I say, 
Petrie, there is something I’m fright- 
fully keen about—if I can do a sneak 
and shake off the journalists that are 
gnawing at my legs every step I take, 
I wonder if you’re game to help me?” 

“T’d be glad to try, sir.” 

“T want to slip away, quite unob- 
served, and drop into St. Vincent’s 
Hospital for a word with Jimmy Rock- 
well. Id like to shake hands with that 
lad.” 

Petrie laughed. 

“T should say,” he suggested, ‘that 
it’s only the matter of putting on a pair 
of motor goggles, ‘a different style of 
hat and a raincoat, then stepping into 
acar. It’s a short run.” 

“But, I say, you know every car I’ve 
ever used here is spotted—even if I’ve 
only been in one of them once—and as 
soon as foot is set on starter, the chaps 
are at the door.” 

“My car hasn’t been so honored yet,” 
said Martin quietly. “I’m a fairly care- 
ful driver and I’m surrounded by a so- 
cial obscurity upon which no white glare 
beats. I’m entirely at your service.” 

“Tt’s a responsibility, sir,” cautioned 
the grave-faced British officer with an 
empty sleeve pinned to his coat. “His 
highness keeps us poor devils who are 
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responsible for him in hottish water, 
I’m bound to say. Going into town 
without police escort is supposed to be 
barred, you know.” 

Petrie lifted his brows. 

“Responsibility?” he remarked. “Of 
course, but a man can’t escape respon- 
sibilities! There’s room in the car for 
you too, colonel, and, unless you count 
the reporters as such, there are no ene- 
mies. It would be good medicine for 
Rockwell. He’d appreciate a visit 
from”’—the Kentuckian paused, then 
added in a matter-of-fact tone—‘from 
so keen a sportsman.” 

Wales lighted a cigarette. He was 
an engaging soul and his reply was 
characteristic. 

“As a sportsman, he’s my better,” 
said the prince, “but I’ve heard that you 
Kentuckians have an adage to the ef- 
fect that all men are equal on, and un- 
der, the turf. When can we start?” 


FEW hours later the car which had 
stopped several times a week be- 
fore the door of St. Vincent’s drew up 
again and, out of it, stepped three men 
instead of one. They emerged incon- 
spicuously and an orderly, who was just 
coming out, nodded to Petrie, whom he 
knew, and dismissed the two others, 
whom he did not know, with an incuri- 
ous glance. 

A short while later the visitor from 
abroad had shaken the hand of the man 
cased in plaster, while at the foot of 
the cot stood Petrie and the colonel. 

“Denlon is a friend of mine,” began 
Wales, naming the jockey whom Eng- 
land most admired. “I’m sure if he 
knew I were seeing you, he’d want me 
to include his regards with my own.” 
As the lad in the bed flushed with 
pleasure, the visitor went on: “It’s a 
pity you’re out of the Brooklyn on 
Saturday. I’m looking forward to see- 
ing that race run.” 

For a space they talked of the great 
stake which has held the affections of 
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American turfmen since that inaugural 
day in 1887, when a blanket could have 


» covered the first three home and when, 


until the last stride, no man could say 
which of those three had won—Dry 
Monopole, Blue Wing, or Hidalgo. 
Horsemen all, they mulled over the 
names written by history on the Brook- 
lyn’s roll of honor; Ornament under 
Tod Sloan, Banastar under Maher— 
Trish Lad, Whiskbroom, The Picket, 
and the rest. At the end, the prince 
suggested that he fancied he would 
have a bit of a bet about the favorite 
Delinquent. “One hears him spoken 
of,” he said, “as though he were already 
home.” 

Rockwell laughed. 

“He’s not home quite yet, sir,” he 
announced. “As for myself, I’m go- 
ing to be riding hard—even though I’ll 
be lying here—and I’m going to be rid- 
ing a three-year-old trick named High- 
jacker—that belongs to Mr. Petrie 
there.” 

“J didn’t know you had a starter 
in!” exclaimed the prince, turning to- 
ward Petrie. 

The Kentuckian shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“My starter is an outsider,” he de- 
clared. “The bookies will probably lay 
twenty to one against him—and the 
bookies are supposed to be sage proph- 
ets.” 

“Oh, but I say, it’s much jollier to 
have a fling on a friend’s horse—and 
I shall know”’—the infectious grin 
spread again over the boyish face— 
“that, besides the lad in the saddle, I’ve 
got the premier jockey of America rid- 
ing for me, too!” 

“Riding in a plaster cast,” Rockwell 
reminded him, “and riding about as fast 
as a dead man can kick a barrel.” 

Petrie felt obliged to remonstrate. 

“If you're going to pay me the com- 
pliment of playing my colors, sir,” he 
suggested, “I feel more confidence in 
tipping you Sandollar in the Expecta- 
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tion on the same day—a five-furlong 
dash out of the chute for two year 
olds.” 

“And as good a two year old,” ex- 
claimed Rockwell fervently, “as ever 
stood in plates!” 

.“Right-o! ll have a bit on San- 
dollar, too,” declared Wales. “But 
we're talking you to death. The best 
of luck and a speedy return to the sad- 
dle!” 


WHEN Belmont Park closes her 
gates on the spring meeting, the 
gates of Aqueduct open and, on the day 
of that opening, the Brooklyn Handi- 
cap is run. Not so tempting in purse 
value as some of the other major stakes, 
it is still gold-rich in sentiment and the 
starter of three-year-old form, or up- 
ward, that steps into the chalk semi- 
circle of victory after its mile and fur- 
long of grueling battle has written his 
name on the scroll of achievement. 

This mid-June day found the 
grounds of the Queens County Jockey 
Club crowded with exuberantly festive 
humanity. Society reporters were jot- 
ting down the names of the elect as they 
worked their way about the clubhouse 
inclosure and those of them who were 
feminine were adding to the journalistic 
Almanach de Gotha a description of 
costumes. To the untrained eye these 
costumes were merged into the elabor- 
ate and bewildering ensemble of many 
flower beds tossed into one confusion 
of color. 

June Lee, safe from the buffeting of 
human tides in a place of vantage, 
looked beyond the fence to the grand 
stand, where it seemed that a mob was 
seething into riot. 

“What’s the matter, down there?” 
she demanded of Martin Petrie. “It 
looks as though some one were being 
lynched.” . 

“That,” the Kentuckian informed 
her, “is only American democracy on 
exhibition. The police and secret-serv- 
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icemen are trying to bore a hole for 
the Prince of Wales to crawl through.” 

They saw the young visitor from 
abroad make his way at last to the 
stewards’ kiosk and stand there mop- 
ping at a perspiring face, over a limply 
wilted collar, as he bobbed his head in 
nervous acknowledgment of an official 
welcome. 

“Now we're all here,” bawled a voice 
of brass from below, “‘let’s go!” 

The bands blared, the sun shone 
down and, around the track which 
ranks as the fastest in America, the 
sprinkling tanks and harrows moved 
unhurriedly, putting on the final touches 
of preparedness. 

But before the great race there were 
three lesser affairs and, though they 
called to the post an excellent quality 
of horseflesh, even though one of them 
carried the spectacular excitement of 
the steeplechase course, they were 
watched by twenty-five thousand human 
souls adding up a restive .total of ex- 
pectancy. 


‘THE girl was so intent on what was 
to come that she watched the first 

race with an almost languid interest. 
When the howl at its end burst deafen- 
ingly and a brown horse came pelting 
home with three lengths of open day- 
light between his streaming tail and 
the next outstretched nose, she looked 
on with a calmness that was almost dis- 
interest. But the man at her side 
smiled and, a little later, when the 
brown horse stepped into the circle of 
victory and its rider raised his whip in 
salute to the judges, the uproar from 
human throats awakened again to thun- 
der. 

June Lee consulted her program. 

“Why is Atavar so popular, Mar- 
tin?” she demanded, and he tzrned his 
smiling eyes on her. 

“It’s not the horse,” he said, “‘it’s the 
boy.. That lad is young Maltby, the 
newest sensation among jockeys. Just 
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now he’s being prematurely hailed as 
the crown prince of the riding world. 
They will tell you that he’s the logical 
candidate to stand in Jimmy Rockwell’s 
boots—and a féw months ago he was 
an apprentice.” 

The girl studied the urchin who slid 
from his saddle and began loosening his 
girths, 

“This winning of his first start at 
Aqueduct,” Martin went on, “is seized 
upon by his new admirers as a good 
augury—and he’s being given an ova- 
tion. He has the leg up on the favorite 
in the Brooklyn, too, you know.” He 
paused, then added: “The lad is young 
yet. I hope this furore doesn’t turn his 
head. It would take only a few losing 
taces to make the same crowd boo and 
hiss him with equal vociferousness.” 

“Have you ever won a Brooklyn?” 
demanded June Lee suddenly, and the 
man shook his head. 

“No,” he admitted, “it’s a jewel as 
yet unset in my crown—but do you 
know,. June Lee, the Brooklyn isn’t the 
race I’m thinking about most to-day?” 

She nodded her head. 

“To win it,” she said, “would be a 
whacking big triumph, but I know how 
you feel—and so do I. It’s the last 
race we're both waiting for most 
eagerly. The Expectation, with San- 
dollar romping home ahead!” Her 
voice took on a softness. “I want to 
see that blessed baby make a show of 
all the rest.” 

The man agreed gravely. “Next 
year, Sandollar will have his chance at 
the Brooklyn, if all goes well. But 
this is his first start in the East. I want 
to see him vindicated before these peo- 
ple who always scoff at Western suc- 
cesses.” 


ONE could feel the electric something 

that went through the crowd, the 
mounting excitement as one by one the 
events that stood ahead of the Handi- 
cap were counted off until only the 
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margin of a half hour intervened be- 
fore the weightier issue. 

Joe Reppetto, immaculately clad and 
debonnair of manner, made his way 
over to Martin Petrie. On his face 
was a quiet amusement. 

“T see that Great Britain is beginning 
to pay her war debt!” he declared. 

“Indeed?” questioned Petrie blankly, 
and the oralist smiled a shade more 
broadly. 

“At least,” he amplified, “she is pre- 
paring to leave British gold on our 
shores. The prince’s distinguished 
commissioner has just made a bet with 
me—twenty quid each way across the 
board on that camp follower of yours. 
Twenty quid win, place and show on 
Highjacker. I ask you whether or not 
that’s a free gift, Mr. Petrie?” 

“Tf it is,’ announced Highjacker’s 
owner crisply, “I'll make you another. 
Double that bet for me. I believe 
you're laying twenty, eight and four, 
aren't you?” 

“That’s what I laid for the foreign 
born,” assented Mr. Reppetto, with an 
almost disdainful calm. “Could I do 
less for a native friend? It’s a gift 
from you of six hundred at that and 
I’m duly grateful.” 

“A gift of six hundred,” Martin re- 
minded him, “for which you may have 
to pay sixty-four hundred.” He turned 
to the girl. “Do you want to fight your 
way to the paddock to see Highjacker 
saddled,” he asked, “or will you wait 
here for me?” 

“TI want to go, of course!” she said. 
“You know I do!” 

She found herself shivering a little 
with excitement as she saw the saddle 
being buckled on the great barrellike 
body of the sleek three year old which 
the public despised. When she put out 
her hand to stroke the satin neck, she 
found her fingers. trembling—and she 
scarcely looked away to the distance of 
a few yards where Delinquent stood, so 
circled with humanity, ranked three and 
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four deep, that no glimpse of his blood- 
bay beauty broke through the cordon. 

Then sounded the fanfare of the 
bugle and the jockeys came to their 
mounts. 

Little Garden, to whose name the ap- 
prentice’s “bug” still clung, looked tiny 
and immature. He seemed lost in the 
sky-blue and white jacket and appeared 
to feel dwarfed, as though he were 
wearing the mantle of a Rockwell and 
felt his own deficiency of stature and 
power. But while his face was death 
pale with the tension of his responsi- 
bility, his eye was courageously keen. 
When Petrie took his hand, he met a 
firm grasp. It was a grasp that seemed 
to say: 

“T’ll be trying, sir, every jump of the 
way.” 

June Lee felt for that lad who was 
to ride his greatest race, to ride an out- 
sider against well-known and older 
handicap horses, piloted by older and 
more experienced boys. He was in the 
grip of a mighty stage fright, but 
against it warred a mightily set resolve. 

Petrie drew the lad closer to him and 
spoke low, his eyes holding a pair that 
met his own steadily. 

“Joe, you’re on a horse that’s a long 
shot—but he’s a long shot with a 
chance. If he wins, it will be the rider 
that does it.” 

The boy gulped and nodded. 

“T saw Jimmy Rockwell, this morn- 
ing,” went on the owner casually. “He 
said to tell you he was riding with 
you.” 

A sudden flush stole into the appren- 
tice’s pale cheeks. He made no at- 
tempt to speak. 

Through the crowd came the shout: 

“Jockeys up!” 

It was Petrie himself who tossed the 
lad to the saddle and as little Garden 
thrust his feet home into the irons, he 
was knotting his reins with fingers that 
trembled palsywise. He bent down for 
his instructions and Petrie, whose eyes 
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were busy, saw that suddenly those 
hands stopped shaking and became firm. 
He smiled to himself with something 
like reassurance. 

“These aren’t my instructions, Joe,” 
he said crisply, in a low voice. “They 
come from Rockwell. Delinquent will 
try to bore out in the stretch. If 
Maltby lets his head drop or fails to 
hold him true, he’ll toss away his race. 
Zedder will carry them all winging for 
three quarters or more—and_ perhaps 
crack, there. Rate Highjacker off the 
pace to the stretch turn, but stick close 
enough for-a challenge. Keep him clear 
of interference. Don’t mind if you 
have to take the overland course—but 
come into the stretch clear—even if it’s 
on the outside! Forget the rail.” 

He paused, then added: 

“If you’re in striking distance, drive 
him to the last ounce—and you have a 
chance to win the Brooklyn.” 

Just then a strident voice bellowed: 

“Lead out!” 


AGAINST the lawn rail again, June 
Lee found herself almost palsied 
with excitement—and a few weeks be- 
fore she had never seen a race. She 
glanced at Martin Petrie and saw him 
standing with a far-away look on his 
face. It would have seemed that ex- 
citement had never touched him. The 
case in which his field glasses hung 
was not even opened. The paddock 
gate had swung for the entrance of the 
scarlet-coated marshal, whom Martin 
always facetiously called the “master of 
hounds,” while in his wake pranced 
ten starters with names which bespoke 
the pick of the handicap division. 
Delinquent, a quick breaker, had 
drawn the post position. Next to him 
came Zedder, the second choice, who 
might have been first choice, save that 
the “talent” clung to the idea that his 
lightning speed was that of a sprinter 
and distrusted his power to carry it 
over so full a route. 
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There seemed to be a cocky confi- 
dence in the fashion in which young 
Maltby sat the picture horse under him. 
In his veins still glowed some of the 
heady winelike elation that had come 
to him with the salvos of applause after 
the first race. Now again as he rode 
first in the parade, save for the marshal, 
he could hear the swelling of voices 
cheering him on his way. Delinquent 
was carrying the bulk of the wagered 
money in that throng and the odds are 
the gauge of the chances, as computed 
by those most astute and least senti- 
mental of judges—the bookmakers. 

In a field of ten, the favorite had 
opened at two to one and closed at 
eight to five. The jockey who strode 
him had reason for confidence. He 
knew that if Zedder’s speed could last 
out the distance, the second choice must 
be reckoned with—but the odds on Zed- 
der of three to one were based on the 
expectation of his cracking under the 
strain. Maltby meant to let that speed 
merchant burn himself to a cinder at 
the front and then to collar him and 
run him down. 

Back there about the middle of the 
procession danced Highjacker, with a 
lad crouched almost solemnly over his 
withers—a lad whose face was pale and 
grim, but few looked to see what ex- 
pression he wore or how the animal 
between his knees handled itself. 

So they passed the stand where the 
prince stood with the judges and made 
their way to the chute at the end of 
which the starter and his corps of as- 
sistants stood awaiting them with the 
barrier raised. 

A field of ten is not too unwieldy for 
a straight alignment and the starter 
over there meant to send them away 
to a clean and even break. He did not 
hold them long or fretfully; neither did 
he let them go away raggedly in pre- 
mattre haste. The form sheet said 
next day that they were at the post 
one even minute, then the tape snapped 
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ut the red flag dropped and they were 
off. 

Zedder, who was accustomed to burst 
explosively into his racing _ stride, 
flashed first ahead, with the black and 
white checks of his jockey’s silks show- 
ing the lead of a good length within a 
few strides. So fast was this sterling 
four year old on his breakaway that 
it always looked as if he had taken a 
“step at the gate,” which is the term 
of the regular for a horse that is given 
an undue advantage. 

But the public knew Zedder and ex- 
pected him to show where he was—un- 
til a later stage of the journey. The 
public was satisfied, for behind Zedder 
and using him as a windbreak raced 
Delinquent and he raced with an even, 
frictionless stride, so that the two ap-+ 
peared to be holding the issue between 
themselves and leaving the other eight 
to trail them as an escort of honor. 

“Tt looks as if that pair would make 
a match race of it,” murmured the girl 
disconsolately, but Petrie observed 
calmly: 

“Wait! That’s the wrong end of 
the course to judge things from. This 
race will be decided in the last six- 
teenth.” 

But the boy on Zedder, as well as 
the boy on Delinquent, was unwilling 
to burn his mount to a crisp in a con- 
flagration of early speed. When he 
was placed where he wanted to be on 
the rail, with Delinquent’s head just 
lapping his cropper, and when at the 
half an ambitious steed called Expect- 
ancy made a bid for the pacemaker’s 
job, the two leaders willingly accorded 
him his brief moment of precedence. 


UNE LEE had heard the ord:.s 

given to little Joe Garden, yet when 
she picked out the sky-blue and white 
bars on the outside and running eighth 
in a field of ten, her heart sank. She 
remembered that Martin had told her, 
over and over again, that at best High- 
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jacker had an outside chance, but tears 
came to her eyes and she did not look 
at the owner. It was all very well to 
pretend one hadn’t really any hope, but 
when that hope died, one knew one had 
had it and it had been dear while it 
lasted. 

She closed her eyes and, when she 
opened them again, the field was no 
longer so strung out and she could not 
find the sky blue and white at all. Yet 
there was an atom of encouragement in 
that, for she could see the last three of 
the ten and, if Highjacker was not 
among them, he must now be better 
than eighth. Perhaps he was working 
up on the far side—yet the three lead- 
ers, Expectancy, Zedder and _ Delin- 
quent, still had open daylight between 
them and the rest. Their three riders 
were holding them under wraps and the 
field was bending for the far turn. 

There and at the stretch turn, which 
is really part of the same thing, it was 
difficult to tell just what was happening, 
but one could see that the speedy Zed- 
der had thrown up his tail in the dis- 
tress signal and dropped despairingly 
back, while another horse stepped 
smartly into his place. Now they came 
into the straightaway with Expectancy 
and Delinquent running muzzle to muz- 
zle and Delinquent on the rail, while the 
new contender under green silks lapped 
them on the outside. 

But there, well behind them and so 
far out that he seemed almost in the 
middle of the track, came a horse with 
sky-blue and white colors and he was 
coming like a crazy demon of speed. 

Highjacker was running fourth, but 
it was a fourth with many lengths be- 
tween him and the three that raced at 
his front in such a close-knit bunch of 
speed. 

Over his withers crouched the ap- 
prentice Garden. Carefully he changed 
his knotted reins from two hands to 
one. Carefully, still holding the head 
of his mount up strongly, he drew his 
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fully he sent home the steel. If some- 


thing untoward happened out there in 
front, he had still a chance—an outside 
chance. If nothing happened, he would 
not be in the money, but he meant to 
finish with Highjacker driving to his 
last ounce. His whip rose, fell, his 
steel-shod heels drove and each stroke 
and each drive came precisely timed 
to the stride of his mount. 

Maltby felt that the moment had 
come. In the favorite under him he 
still felt valiant reserves of strength, 
but Expectancy and the other horse 
were too close for comfort. He, too, 
shifted his reins to one hand and went 
to the bat. As if released from a 
mighty spring, Delinquent forged for- 
ward, but as he forged forward his 
heavy head dropped as though a rope 
that had held it high had snapped. 

Delinquent not only burst frontward, 
but sidewise and bored crazily out from 
the rail. He piled against Expectancy 
and the third horse and knocked them 
off their strides. For a fraction of 
time it looked as if the three had 
stopped dead still, then they were com- 
ing on again and, in the same order, but 
all three with a depleted margin. 


THE urchin in the sky-blue and white 

sashes crouched low with clenched 
teeth now and with 
blindingly into his eyes. 


sweat stealing 
The horse un- 


-der him was lathering and his heart was 


pounding. He threatened to falter and 
crack, but his stride seemed to lengthen 
under the ride he was getting, as if 
wings had been loaned him in his 
weariness. His nose was at the rump 
of the third horse at the sixteenth pole 
and the great Delinquent, with a roll- 
ing, wallowing head, was shortening his 
stride. Maltby fought hard to raise 

that heaviness, which dragged down- 
ward against the bit. Too late he 
sheathed his bat and sought to hand- 
ride. 
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Four horses flashed across the wire 
with four noses inches apart, but the 
outside nose was the length of a muzzle 
ahead—and the outside nose was that 
of Highjacker. 

Those people who watched at an 
angle howled from various emotions. 
According to where any man stood, each 
of the quartet seemed a winner. To 
the judicial eyes that looked along the 
straightness of a wire, there was no 
doubt. 

Neither was there any doubt in the 
mind of young Maltby. He knew. He 
knew, too, that though no man sus- 
pected him of intended fault, he had 
so distressingly failed to hold his horse 
true, had so knocked others about, that 
when he dismounted, not in, but out- 
side the victor’s circle, Delinquent 
would be disqualified and he would 
draw a term of suspension for his inter- 
ference. 

It was a bitter anticlimax after the 
ovation of the first race and, when he 
tode back with his face set and saw 
that no number had yet been put up, 
when he heard the boos and howls of 
the crowd that had backed him with 
such blind faith, he knew himself for a 
broken idol. 

The face of young Garden was per- 
haps even paler. In keeping with the 
usage im major races he, as the winner, 
rode farther beyond the wire than the 
rest, so that the victor should be the 
last to return and salute the judges. 
Then he came back with a thunder in 
his ears and Highjacker stepped into 
the. whitewash semicircle, where some 
one stood holding a great collar of roses 
that trailed the clay from the height of 
a man’s shoulder. 

As he rode up, young Garden stole a 
glance to the number board and saw 
that the numeral which designated the 
favorite was absent. It had been 
thrown out as disqualified by the stew- 
ards before a claim had been lodged. 
Later he was to learn Maltby had 
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drawn five days of suspension from the 
saddle. 

June Lee stood gripping the fence, 
because her knees were weak ‘under 
her. She was only half conscious of 
the band blaring “Hail, the Conquering 
Hero Comes!” as little, white-faced 
Garden rode Highjacker past her to his 
crowning. 

The colt stood in a lather with heav- 
ing flanks. As photographers trained 
cameras on him, with the annoying gar- 
lands around his sweating neck, he 
taised his wide-nostriled head and 
lashed out impatiently with his plated 
heels. 

She saw the small boy in sky blue 
and white climbing the stairs to the 
kiosk, with Martin Petrie, who had a 
minute before stood at her side. She 
saw the trainer join them while the 
prince shook hands with each, then the 
judges complimented the victors, after 
that she saw them coming down again 
—and her eyes did not miss a despon- 
dent figure making its way to the jockey 
room and chewing on the bitter cud of 
mortification. 

“So that’s that!’ observed Petrie 
quietly, as he came back to her elbow. 

She looked at him with eyes excite- 
ment-misted and tried to speak. No 
words came to her at first and then she 
could only murmur his turf nickname: 
“Lucky Petrie.” 

“Tf£ I’m lucky,” he told her in a low 
voice, “all that luck must stand by me 
in the one great issue—and it’s not an 
issue of horses.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FORTUNATE YOUTH. 


F Martin Petrie had asserted truth- 

fully a few days before that he en- 
joyed the blessings of social obscurity, 
his statement had now ceased to hold 
verity. In that place and on that day 
the man who had saddled the winner of 
the Brooklyn Handicap, and the lad 
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who had booted that winner home, over- 
shadowed in public interest even the 
youth in the wilted collar who would 
some day wear a crown. 

To the ephemeral thinking of this as- 
sembly, Petrie wore a crown to-day. 
Eyes followed him and to his ears, and 
those of the girl with him, drifted 
scraps of talk ringing to a refrain which 
had to do with the legend of Petrie 
luck, Here with an outsider he had 
captured a major prize and, rumor 
added, had taken a fortune from the 
bookmakers, 

As the young target of this barrage 
of attention moved unostentatiously 
about, he was suddenly recognized, be- 
cause he had stood on exhibition in 
the kiosk after the race. Under his 
quiet, he was deeply annoyed. 

“T’m getting rather fed up on this 
‘Lucky Petrie’ stuff!” he exclaimed, to 
June Lee. “There’s always a sort of 
contempt back of such an appraisement. 
Here young Garden boots home my colt 
by a masterly ride. The credit is all his 
and Jimmy Rockwell’s who taught 
him, but these thoughtless idiots babble, 
of the Petrie luck. I’m the fortunate 
youth, born with a gold spoon in my 
mouth, I’m a rod that the lightning 
strikes. It doesn’t give a fellow much 
room for self-respect.” 

June Lee laughed, tempted into teas- 
ing by the affronted kindling of his 
eyes. 

“Why should a man quarrel with his 
fate—merely because it’s gold lined?” 
she made artless inquiry. 

They were strolling along the 
thronged lawns, but suddenly the young 
man forgot the crowd. He halted and 
faced the girl and, for just a moment, 
his face paled. 

“June Lee,” he pleaded, “don’t fall 
into accepting that idea of me your- 
self! Don’t you see that such an idea 
strips me in your eyes of any possible 
worth of my own? Don’t you see what 
a desperate thing that means to me?” 
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Her expression became grave again, 
but she cautioned in a low voice: 

“Remember that just now every one 
is looking at you, Martin. As for my- 
self, I’m no great believer in luck.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed, smiling again. 
“Then let the rest wallow in their delu- 
sions.” After a moment, he added: 
“Now for the Expectation! I believe 
I’m saddling the best two year old in 
America and that isn’t chance, it’s 
breeding. The East hasn’t seen hina 
yet and the East treats with contempt 
all horses fresh from the West and 
South. Sandollar has every right to 
lead this field home with his ears 
pricked forward—even though he’s 
meeting the best juveniles uncovered so 
far this season. Yet if Sandollar 
breezes in on the chin strap, that bunk 
outcry of the ‘Petrie luck’ will go up 
again.” 


[t was in the paddock where the coal- 
black racer was being walked that 
Petrie made a confession to the girl. 

“Do I look excited?” he demanded 
suddenly. 

Studying him carefully she replied: 

“About as frenzied as the average 
portrait of Calvin Coolidge.” 

“Lay your hand on my arm,” he 
commanded. When she obeyed, she 
found that under its sleeve the muscles 
were violently trembling. 

“T wasn’t that way before or after 
the Brooklyn,” he said, with a grin. 
“Though that race netted me in purse 
and bets nearly fifteen thousand. It’s 
only Sandollar that can do that for me. 
To me, he isn’t just a colt. He’s a 
splendid young person standing on the 
verge of a career. He’s youth and 
power and promise. Come and let me 
show you the other starters. We have 
time enough. 

“That’s Barnswallow, the favorite,” 
he said, pointing out a gray youngster, 
leggy and rangy, not yet beautiful, but 
showing a splendid bone formation to 
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which, in another year, he would grow 
handsomely up. He was a horse built 
for a space-eating stride over long 
routes. “This youngster,” went on 
Martin, “hasn’t shown what my colt 
has, but what he’s done, he’s done in 
the East. So far, they call him the 
smartest trick of the juvenile division. 
Maltby rides him.” 

“But I thought Maltby had been set 
down for five days!” 

“So he has, but a suspension doesn’t 
begin to run until a jockey has finished 
his engagements for the day. You may 
bet that the lad will do his best to re- 
trieve himself after the Handicap. It’s 
his one chance for a while.” 

He showed her Little Son, small but 
all horse; Cranberry, who had equaled 
the half-mile record at Pimlico; and 
Pole Star, a beautiful filly with a coat 
of bronze, and the “look of eagles” in 
her eye. 

But none of them, thought the girl, 
was such a royal creature as the black, 
whose veins stood out in preliminary 
excitement, whose distended nostrils 
were like live coals and whose eyes 
gazed far away out of a high-held head. 

“Petrie,” came a low voice over the 
man’s shoulder, and he turned his head 
to see Joseph Saintly, owner of the 
Gold Wheat Stable, smiling quizzically 
at him, “‘let’s do a little quick deal. I’ve 
watched that colt of yours and I’m 
ready to write you a check, now and 
here, for twenty-five thousand for him. 
Is it a trade?” 

“It is not,’ came the instant reply. 
“Nor for twice that sum. That young- 
ster is a member of my family and he’s 
not for sale.” 

The Dives of American racing be- 
trayed an amused skepticism. 

“Do you really mean that—not at 
any price?” he demanded, and Martin, 
who was little given to boasting, per- 
mitted himself for a moment the gran- 
diose enjoyment of that uncommon-in- 
dulgence. 
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“I mean it, Mr. Saintly, because in 
my opinion you see another Man o’ 
War standing there. I mean to have 
him live and die in my ownership and 
leave a history as a great race horse 
and a great sire behind him.” 

Saintly nodded and turned regret- 
fully away. 


THEN again came the saddling bugle 

and the mounting bugle and Pe- 
trie himself took the boot of little Gar- 
den in his hand and tossed him to his 
seat. 

To other eyes, Martin was the same 
imperturbable turfman as he stood at 
the lawn fence while the babies paraded 
for that dash out of the five-furlong 
chute. To June Lee, who had learned 
his face from modeling it, there was a 
strain about the eyes, as though it were 
with an effort that he held them open. 
In his posture, too, there was a con- 
cealed tautness. She could guess that 
his pulses were leaping and his heart 
pounding. 

Then the youngsters were at the post 
up there around the elbow and what 
seemed an interminable time elapsed as 
the starter brought them into line. 

A burst of sound and they were 
away. 

One looked at them head-on as they 
swept round the angle and it was hard 
to place them, but even so one could see 
that Barnswallow had bolted into a 
commanding lead and that at his saddle 
skirts raced Little Son, clinging stoutly 
to the pace. 

One felt that the distance was too 
short for a detailed realization of what 
went on—and then as it seemed almost 
in the instant they were pelting thun- 
derously down upon the wire. 

It was a horse race that brought the 
stands to their feet and turned them 
into a vast swarm of howling maniacs, 
but the race was all between two horses. 
Young Maltby was booting in the fa- 
vorite with a scant neck to spare from 
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Little Son—scant and yet enough—and 
the rest were strung out and lost. At 
the absolute rear, and not even close 
enough for companionship, galloped 
Sandollar, who had made sport of the 
Bashford Manor at Churchill Downs, 
Sandollar, who was showing no vestige 
of class or valor. 

June Lee stole a sidewise glance at 
her companion. He was mechanically 
marking his program with a ring around 
the name of the winner and numerals 
against those of the place and show 
horses, At the instant his features 
were stiff with pain and he commented 
in a low voice: 

“They call me ‘Lucky! ” 

There were tears in her own eyes. 
Then, as Garden rode Sandollar back 
slowly, the man pointed to him—and 
she saw that the black colt came in 
limping, 

“It wasn’t his fault!’ protested the 
girl, with spirit. “Look at him. He’s 
lame!” 

Petrie nodded. 

“He pulled up on three legs,” he said, 
“and only Heaven knows when he can 
go to the races again—if ever.” 

. “You won the Brooklyn, anyhow,” 
she argued, in a weak effort at com- 
forting him. 

He nodded dismally. 

“Yes—that was the Petrie luck,” he 
replied. ‘The papers will harp on that 
and they’ll mention lightly, in passing, 
that a starter in a smaller race was dis- 
tanced. I can even tell you what the 
form sheet will say to-morrow. It will 
describe the greatness of Barnswallow 
and Little Son as they should do. At 
the end will be a note like this: ‘San- 
dollar had no speed.’” 

“Let’s go over to the barn,” she sug- 
gested. “I want to tell him what we 
understand.” 

They found the young black stallion 
standing with his head no longer high. 
It hung dejectedly and, under the 
watchful eye of the trainer, stableboys 
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were rubbing down a swollen leg and . 
swathing it in bandages. 

“I expect,” commented the trainer 
glumly, “this business winds up two- 
year-old racing for this trick. It seems 
to be a sprained tendon. His next con- 
ditioning lies a long way off.” 

“You don’t think he’ll even be ready 
for Saratoga?” Petrie put the question 
almost pleadingly. 

The trainer shook his head uncom- 
promisingly. 

“Tf we hurry him before he’s wholly 
sound, we ruin him. You know that 
as well as I do,” he said. “My guess 
is that, next time he carries colors, he'll 
be a three year old.” 

Martin nodded. He was thinking of 
shattered hopes of the Ardsley, the 
Hopeful, the Futurity, the Champagne, 
of a suddenly frustrated promise of 
juvenile preéminence. 

“We'd better start back to town,” he 
told the girl. 


O Tom Burton, the ambitions of 

June Lee Middleton were of no 
serious import. He had listened to the 
grave voice in which she had almost 
diffidently expressed her hopes of mak- 
ing a name and had felt, as he listened, 
that he was magnanimously indulging 
a young woman’s vanity. 

Had he not been too: diplomatic to 
express himself fully, he might havé 
admitted that he saw in her whole con- 
ception of waiting, working and suffer- 
ing, if need be to attain success, about. 
as much sense as he saw in the ardor 
with which a child cuts paper dolls for 
playthings. ; 

What he did see was her desirable 
beauty and her charm and he had re- 
solved to marry her. He could wait, 
if he must, until she passed through 
this youthful dream state of chasing 
bright bubbles. That was an immature 
illusion and it would pass. He was a 
hard-headed lawyer and he dealt with 
facts—only he did not suspect that 
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there are facts of which hard-headed 
lawyers know nothing. 

Realization had not dawned upon 
him that he had never had a chance 
of winning this girl with the bird spirit 
and the fiery ambition. 

Burton did, however, feel another 
thing. Since this young race-track 
sport from Kentucky had stalked inso- 
lently onto the scene, he had seen less 
of June Lee and when he saw her, he, 
Burton, seemed to have receded into a 
secondary position which galled his 
pride and roused his ire. For that, he 
blamed Martin Petrie and not the lure 
of fame. 

That he and Martin faced a power- 
ful and common rival in the girl’s blaz- 
ing aspirations, he refused to acknowl- 
edge. That Martin could draw closer 
to the girl because he respected that im- 
personal rival, Tom would have dis- 
missed had it occurred to him, as “the 
bunk.” 

So in these days of discontent he 
was deciding that the annoying young 
gentleman from Kentucky needed a 
good bawling out and a penetrating 
call-down. 

Yet it was not until August, when 
the horses had deserted the metropoli- 
tan tracks for Saratoga, that the oppor- 
tunity seemed to Mr. Burton ripe for 
administering his rebuke. 

Martin was at the Springs because 
it was August and in August there is 
for the horseman only one Mecca and 
its name is Saratoga. Burton came to 
see a client. 

The spring and early summer in Ken- 
tucky, in Maryland and about New 
York makes history for the handicap 
division. It gives to the juveniles their 
débuts over the scrambling bits of the 
short distances, but, when the summer 
has bronzed into August heat, comes 
the time and the place for which all that 
has gone before is a sort of prepara- 
tion. Then sentiment swings full and 
traditions hold sway. 
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At Saratoga, besides the stakes and 

handicaps for the seasoned veter- 
ans, is the trying ground and crucible 
proving for the juveniles. Here they 
are set down over longer journeys and 
called upon to pick up heavier imposts. 
Here flashes in the pan of early-season 
brilliance flare and go out, and the stam- 
ina that the brief dashes have not truly 
tested is called upon for forging on 
the anvil of endurance. 

Until Saratoga, all talk of two-year- 
old preéminence is vain theorizing; 
after Saratoga, the weeding out has 
exalted a few and eliminated many. 

In the first week at the Spa, the Sara- 
toga Special is run—a race without a 
purse, whose only reward is a piece of 
plate, but it calls on the youngsters to 
pick up weight and carry it stoutly 
three quarters of a mile. Because that 
prize has gone to Morvich and Colin 
and Sysonby and St. James, horsemen 
send only their best to its flag fall and 
set their hearts on its outcome. 

And in the Saratoga Special, Martin 
Petrie had no candidate to flaunt the 
sky-blue and white. The colt of which 
he had so fondly dreamed was in pas- 
ture in Kentucky, a cripple whose 
soundness had been shattered at a 
breath, a promising colt whose name, 
even, the turf had forgotten. 

One morning while stop watches 
were catching furlongs in the work- 
outs and while stablemen gossiped in 
the back stretch, an elderly negro 
trainer mused aloud: 

“There was a two year old by the 
name of Sandollar down at Churchill 
Downs that promised better than any 
of these youngsters. He win the Bash- 
ford and towroped his field in two or 
three other good scrambles. I wonder 
whatever become of him? I ain’t seer 
his name nowhere or heard tell of it 
for many a long day now.” 

“Hell, he wasn’t nothin’ but a false 
alarm!” responded a flashily dressed 
darky of more youthful appearance. 
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“He was good enough out there in the 
tall timbers, but first time they started 
him here East he blew up an’ busted. 
It was at Aqueduct—and I reckon he’s 
still there, finishing that five eighths he 
commenced to run back in June.” 

A third onlooker shook his head 
sagely. 

“No,” he contradicted, “I think that 
colt’s dead. Seems to me I remember 
hearing something about his breaking 
a leg unloading off a horse car—an’ 
bein’ shot.” 

Such was the fame of Sandollar. 

The great Saratoga Special had gone 
like a free gift to Barnswallow, with 
Maltby in the saddle, and the name of 
the rangy youngster was exalted to the 
masthead of public esteem. 

Still plaster-cased in his cot at St. 
Vincent’s, Jimmy Rockwell, who hardly 
remembered what an August away 
from the Spa was like, lay recuperating 
with a tediousness that was lengthened 
by bleakly disheartening complications. 
If he still told visitors that he would 
ride again, he said it now, in a defi- 
ant voice as if he expected to be called 
a liar and he looked away as he spoke, 
because he knew that his hearer was 
seeking to mask pity for an invalid’s 
deluded hope. But there were not so 
many visitors these days, anyhow. 

There, where the horses and the horse 
lovers trooped into the little town, one 
rarely heard the name of Jimmy Rock- 
well spoken. The name which had 
formerly been on every tongue was now 
like a lost coin—passed from circula- 
tion. When it did emerge above the 
surface of talk, it rose out of the past, 
standing for the expired greatness of a 
has-been. 


HE town, which lies as somnolent 
as a graveyard for eleven months of 
every year, had leaped with a full pulse 
beat into its double fortnight of fevered 
activity. On the evening of July 29th, 
in one hotel, one hundred waiters 
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served seven guests. On the evening of 
July 31st, they bustled about, striving 
to satisfy the needs of fourteen hun- 
dred. It was a sleepless town that for- 
got Sundays. Its shop windows were 
plastered with the sheets of tipsters, ex- 
tolling the sure prophecies of the ad- 
vice they had given yesterday—and of- 
fering, for due compensation, to repeat 
that service to-day. 

Dawn found clockers and railbirds 
along the back stretch, watching and 
timing the work outs. Forenoon found 
sight-seers visiting the Springs and the 
departed splendors of Canfield’s old 
gaming temple. Afternoon heard them 
screaming their throats raw along the 
home stretch. Night found them jaz- 
zing. 

September Ist would see a sudden 
slump into death again, but now life 
had the blare and excitement of a 
three-ring circus. For a comparatively 
small racing establishment, it was a 
matter of comment how often the sky- 
blue and white of the Petrie stable first 
caught the eyes of the judges on the 
wire. Martin still continued to be 
pointed out as the fortunate youth at 
whose touch life turned to gold. 

But at heart the Kentuckian was 
more than a little lonely. He was lonely 
for a girl and a horse, lonely in a place 
where a casual observer might have said 
that one could see all the girls and all * 
the horses in the world. : 

Then one night he found himself at 
a table around which sat a small group 
and he found that the group included 
Tom Burton. 

It happened that a bottle sat on the 
table, which was not too public, and 
Tom, whose legal work was finished 
for the day, availed himself of its pro- 
pinquity and grew morose. 

The talk ran, as seemed inevitable 
here, of horseflesh and the time in 
which furlongs were run and the fash- 
ion in which this boy or that had judged 
or misjudged the riding of a finish. To 
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such conversation, Burton felt himself 
an alien. 

Finally he said somewhat bluntly to 
Petrie: 

“I’m going down into your State next 
year, when the legislative campaign be- 

ins.” 

“Indeed? I hope I'll be there to 
show you the ropes,” answered Martin, 
with polite mendacity. 

“Oh, I’ll be moving about! I’m in- 
terested in the proposed coal-tax busi- 
ness that comes before the next legis- 
lature.” 

Petrie’s eyes hardened a little. 

“On which side of the fight are you 
interested, Burton?” he made inquiry. 

“On the side of levying the tax. I’m 
on the side of the farmer against the 
capitalist.” 

“T thought,” commented Petrie 
quietly, “you were by way of being a 
corporation counsel.” 

Burton colored, 
brusquely: 

“Are you interested in coal mining, 
Petrie?” 

Martin shook his head. 

“T’m interested in breeding racing 
stock,” he answered, “and if you're go- 
ing there for active work, I fancy you 
know that those two issues are linked 
in this coming campaign like Siamese 
twins.” © 

“T have heard something,” Burton 
spoke deliberately and with the trace 
of a sneer, “of race-track domination 
in Kentucky politics and of an effort to 
break it. I suppose, though, you ad- 
mit that all the civic virtue is not con- 
fined to the turfmen?” 

“T admit it freely. Some of our 
most respected public men are on your 
end of the issue. The point is——” 
Suddenly Martin broke off. 

Burton leaned almost truculently for- 
ward, 

“The point is what?” he demanded. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well to leave 
it unsaid,” suggested Petrie, but Bur- 
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ton was flushed now with the bearing 
of a grudge and ripe for quarrel. 

“That’s up to you,” he snapped, “but 
I like to see a man finish what he 
starts!” 

One or two of the others about the 
table leaned back contentedly in their 
chairs. They knew Martin Petrie and 
it occurred to them that this other fel- 
low was riding for a fall. They were 
not averse to witnessing it, since this 
was hardly the fittest place in which 
to attack horse racing. 

“T was only going to say,” went on 
Martin, with even good humor, “that in 
Kentucky we take our politics rather 
seriously—and while we don’t mind 
fighting among ourselves, we don’t par- 
ticularly like the intervention of out- 
siders in our local affairs.” 

“That’s an easy attitude to under- 
stand,” agreed Burton. “I have that 
attitude myself—in personal matters as 
well as politics. I don’t like self-as- 
sured trespassing.” 

“T don’t see why you should—or even 
why you should tolerate it.” 

Tom leaned a bit farther forward. 

“T think you get my meaning more 
fully than you assume to,” he remarked. 

“On the contrary you are talking in 
riddles—and, it appears to me, not very 
interestingly,” answered the Ken- 
tuckian. 

“T allude to—to Barrow Street.” 

For an instant Petrie’s face went 
chalk white and he started up from his 
chair. Then, with a laugh, he sat down 
again. 

“You leave me still in the dark, Bur- 
ton,” he declared, “but you seem to 
have a chip on your shoulder. ‘You 
are talking in a tone that I don’t 
fancy.” 

He paused, then added with a more 
ominous quiet: 

“If I listen to you much longer, I’m 
afraid I’ll lose my temper—and that 
would be a pity. So I think I’ll say 
good night.” 
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For a moment, as he rose, it seemed 
that Burton meant to stop him and pur- 
sue the quarrel, but there was some- 
thing in the eyes of the other that 
steadied him and he shrugged his shoul- 
der. 

“Perhaps we'll meet in Kentucky,” 
suggested the lawyer. 

Petrie nodded. 

“We can meet at any time you wish 
it,” he said, as he turned away. “I 
won't be hard to find.” 


CHAPTER X. 
HIS GREATEST RIVAL, 


NE thing stood clear up to the last 

day of that meeting. A colt named 
Barnswallow had been crowned king of 
the two year olds and, in all his en- 
gagements, Jockey Maltby had piloted 
him to his success. 

But on the last day is run the great- 
est juvenile race of the program, the 
Hopeful with a prize of sixty thousand 
dollars for the winner. That race was 
almost conceded to the Swallow before 
the starter’s flag fell. When the wire 
was crossed, it was otherwise. 

Two colts came down the stretch that 
afternoon like a yoked team. Two 
jockeys finished ding-dong with whip 
hands that rose and fell in unison and, 
back of them, reeled an exhausted, 
blindly dizzy and soundly beaten field. 
The last sixteenth was a question of 
heart and valor for contenders pumped 
to the edge of collapse and, out of that 
duel, it was not the gray that emerged 
victor, but Little Son, ridden by Joe 
Garden. 

A new king was crowned in the 
juvenile division that afternoon. 

That month at the Spa had gone 
with a gay speed and the first days of 
September found the town again lapsed 
into its long sleep of uneventfulness. 
No more did flamboyant and menda- 
cious placards flaunt from every shop 
window the tipster’s powers of proph- 
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ecy. No longer did the throb of jazz 
beat through the nights. The race 
course wore an aspect of bleak deser- 
tion. But now a definite phase of the 
season’s racing had come to a period. 
The two-year-old division was no 
longer an unknown quantity. 

To it remained many important tests, 
many shifting valuations, but already 
men spoke of Barnswallow and Little 
Son as the juvenile stars, each peerless 
save for the other. Already, just as 
though they could ignore those late-de- 
veloping youngsters that might rise into 
prominence out of the welter of winter 
racing, they were verbally awarding 
next season’s guerdons. 

If the race-mad turf followers had 
well-nigh forgotten Rockwell, they had 
not entirely done so, for, when the 
horse trains and the specials pulled out 
of Saratoga, they were speaking of lit- 
tle Joe Garden as “Young Rockwell.” 

Long before that meet ended, the 
youthful protégé of the greater rider 
had brought home his necessary forty 
winners and cut away from his name 
the hated “bug” of the apprentice. Folk 
said that his seat was that of Jimmy 
Rockwell and that his hands were those 
of Jimmy Rockwell. 

No longer could Maltby patronize © 
the lad who was a few months his ju- 
nior in emergence from the mediocrity 
of apprenticeship. 


GAIN the metropolitan tracks 

opened in New York and again 
Martin was going back to the green 
door with the brass knocker on Barrow 
Street, where he knew a contest more 
vital than that of any race course con- 
fronted him. Here the handicapper was 
Life itself and here the rival that he 
faced was an ideal nurtured by a high- 
strung willfulness. Here the legend of 
an invincible luck would stand him in 
poor stead and his face was less often 
irresponsibly and impudently gay. 

The golden fall was over. Those 
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diamond-clear afternoons which had 
made the grand stands about New York 
glow as the forests themselves glow 
when there is a spicy forerunner of 
frost in the air, and when the king of 
color splashes his way across the hills 
and hollows, had come to their ap- 
pointed end. 

Martin and June Lee had seen those 
afternoons through together and still 
the sky-blue and white cross sashes 
were often true enough colors of vic- 
tory. 

But now November stole in with a 
sullen rawness in the winds that crossed 
the Sound and these tracks closed their 
gates. The horse trains began a more 
southerly migration to Maryland and 
Kentucky. 

At the end of November’s first week 
came the finale of the greater two-year- 
old trials—the last and one of the rich- 
est. On January Ist, which is the uni- 
versal birthday of thoroughbreds, every 
two year old would, in the eyes of the 
Jockey Club, become a three year old. 
Not much longer would they race as 
juveniles and the Pimlico Futurity, 
which was designed to ring down the 
curtain splendidly on their babyhood, 
hung out for the best of them a purse 
of forty thousand dollars. 

A few months back, every man’s 
youngster had been a possible star and 
turf critics had wrangled incessantly. 
Now two names stood out in strong 
relief—the names of Barnswallow and 
Little Son. 

From the Hopeful at Saratoga, Lit- 
tle Son had emerged victorious and, 
since the judgment of the talent is sen- 
sitive to the latest happening, he ruled 
even favorite for the Pimlico Futurity, 
with the colt that had, except on one 
occasion, beaten him every time the 
two had faced the same flag fall. 

Once more it was a jockey’s duel, 
with Maltby on the big gray and Gar- 
den on the more compact and less eye- 
filling chestnut. The field was small, 
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because owners of lesser lights were in- 
clined to surrender to the prowess of 
that pair without a fight. 


YOUNG man on crutches hobbled 

on the Pimlico lawns that day, paus- 
ing at every few steps to shake hands 
and listen to congratulations. They 
were not such felicitations as he had 
once heard, because those other hand- 
shakings had been for achievements in 
the saddle and these were only for be- 
ing able to walk abroad on crutches. 
But the newspapers mentioned Jimmy 
Rockwell as a member of the throngs 
and his presence caused a mild stir, like 
that of a once-celebrated alumnus re- 
visiting his old college. 

He stood leaning on the hateful sup- 
ports in the paddock and spoke a few 
words to Joe Garden, just before the 
boy was mounted. 

Garden nodded thoughtfully. 

“T’ve had a lucky season,” he said, 
“and I owe it to you. You taught me 
all I know. I hope I can do something 
for you some day.” 

It is not necessary to describe that 
race. The world remembers it. Like 
two feudists that have bitterly fought 
time and time again, these two colts 
battled each other to the brink of col- 
lapse once more. They hung out a 
new record on the score board, drove 
down the stretch like linked furies and 
in the last strides Little Son shot a 
burnished head out in front of an iron- 
gray nose. 

They were talking of that race over 
teacups in June Lee’s studio. Now 
to the girl there were few racing idioms 
that needed explanation and the man 
had acquired a vocabulary concerning 
the interests of sculpture that had not 
so long ago been much sparser, 

“It would have been different,” said 
the girl, “had the absent one been pres- 
ent this season.” Then, after a mo- 
ment, she asked: “How do you feel 
about it, Martin, since these two have 
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shown what they had? Do you still 
think Sandollar was a better colt?” 

He lifted his cup and considered the 
question. 

“T think,” he said, at last, “that these 
two have stood out partly because they 
are grand youngsters—and partly be- 
cause the rest of the class was medi- 
ocre. I expected Sandollar to meet as 
good as they are.” 

“Then,” she said, with enthusiasm, 
“here’s to next year!” 

The portrait bust, which she had long 
ago completed, the man had seen only 
in the muddy pallor of modeling clay, 
but now June Lee went over to the 
stand which was draped in cloth and 
unveiled the bulk of something that 
rested upon it. 

Then for the first time he saw him- 
self, as she had seen and fashioned 
him, no longer in the muddiness of the 
first medium, but in the hard smooth 
dignity of bronze. 

“T’ve just had it cast,” she said, with 
a pride that she sought to conceal un- 
der a casual modesty, “and I think it’s 
the best thing I’ve ever done.” 

After a moment’s pause, she went 
on: 

“I’m going to pin my future to that 
piece of work, in a way, Martin. I’m 
submitting it in the competition. If 
by any chance it takes first prize, I win 
a scholarship and go to Paris!” 

“Go to Paris!” he repeated, rather 
blankly. “For how long?” 

“The scholarship is for a year,” she 
told him, “but by that time I hope to 
have established myself soundly enough 
to stay on and study there longer.” 

“A year or longer!” he said, as 
though he had taken a blow on the 
point of the jaw which had dazed him. 

He stood looking at this piece of 
bronze which was supposed to be a like- 
ness of himself—and which was an un- 
doubted likeness. Suddenly the hated 
it. 
“There’s one thing that sculpture 
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lacks,” he said, painfully seeking to 
make conversation while he sparred for 
self-recovery. “The eyes of a bronze 
are always smooth and blank and blind, 
aren’t they? One misses the pupil and 
iris.” 

“What do you think of it—now that 
it’s cast?’ she inquired, and, feeling « 
the throb of her eagerness for praise, 
he wheeled and caught both her hands. 

“Tt’s splendid, June Lee! Too good 
for my peace of mind,” he declared. 
“It ought to sweep you to an easy vic- 
tory in the competition—only you can’t 
expect me to wax as enthusiastic as the 
work deserves.” 

“Why not?” she demanded, in dis- 
appointed surprise. 


IS smile was rueful as he stood 

studying the thing. 

“That bronze Martin Petrie—with 
the blind eyes,” he told her seriously, 
“is my greatest rival in life. If he suc- 
ceeds and is crowned by a jury of sculp- 
tors, he takes you away from me— 
perhaps forever. And with you goes 
all my hope. He has my features and 
my expression, yet he’s the thing that 
bids fair to destroy me.” 

For a moment the eagerness in her 
eyes clouded. 

“We've been honest with each other, 
Martin,” she reminded him. “I’ve al- 
ways tried to keep it clear before you 
that my ambition was a thing that I 
couldn’t let anything—even you—com- 
plicate. My purpose has been single, 
but e 

She broke off and a woebegone ex- 
pression of self-condemnation came into 
her face. 

“Yet I wonder if I have been honest, 
after all?” she said. “I wonder whether 
I had any right to let you go on trying, 
when my mind was made up in ad- 
vance ?” 

“Don’t accuse yourself!” he begged, 
forcing his voice into a timber of con- 
fidence which his heart belied. “My 
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mind is made up, too, and I haven't sur- 
rendered yet. You deserve your schol- 
arship and here’s hoping you win it. 
The Atlantic Ocean is a sizable body of 
water and, as Mr. Kipling reminds us, 
three miles deep in spots, but it shan’t 
permanently separate us.” 

“T prize this friendship, Martin,” she 
told him soberly, “more than anything 
else in life—except one thing. But 
it can never be any more than it is 
now.” 

“Tt can and shall!” he contradicted 
her bluntly. “If a man with eyes that 
can see, a man of flesh and blood that 
can feel, can’t lick a man of bronze with 
empty pupils—then I deserve to lose 
you. When do you expect to know the 
result of this competition?” 

“I'm sending it in to-day,” she told 
him. “In a few weeks the award will 
be made.” 

“How do you feel about it, June 
Lee?’ 

“T feel——” She broke off and the 
color ran anxiously out of her cheeks. 
“Tt’s hard to say!” she went on, rather 
desperately. “It’s the thing I’ve worked 
for—the thing I’ve dedicated my life 
to—I think I feel as you did when you 
saddled Sandollar for the Expecta- 
tion.” 

He nodded an understanding assent. 
“But the result will be different,” he 
asstired her. ‘You'll win!” 

But she did not win. On the day 
she had named as the all-important 
date, he knocked on the green door and 
a weak voice bade him enter. 

June -Lee was bent over in a chair 
with her flowerlike face in her hands. 
When she lifted it, there was heart- 
break written broadly across it and dark 
rings under its tear-stained eyes. 


HIE man stood there just inside the 
door and he knew at once that the 
world of this young woman, whom he 
loved, was in ruin and ashes about. her. 
For her just now every horizon was a 
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horizon befogged by despair and every 
voice that had been raised against her 
willful determination, her misplaced 
self-confidence, seemed intoning drear- 
ily: 

“T told you so!” 

The man himself, to whose hopes in 
life her ambition had run counter, 
might above all others find a secret sat- 
isfaction in her failure—yet somehow 
just now she wanted his comforting and 
did not fear an ungenerous triumph 
from him. 

She lifted a hand and pointed to a 
corner where a crate stood unopened. 

“There it is,” she said desolately. “It 
came back. It wasn’t even seriously 
considered !” 

To Martin Petrie came a temptation 
such as had never assailed him before. 
It was as if he stood on a high moun- 
tain, contemplating a world which was 
offered him—yet offered him at a price 
of honor. 

She was lonely now—and_ beaten. 
Next to the dream that had been shat- 
tered for her, he knew that he himself 
held place in her heart, but he knew, 
too, that in love there is no second 
prize. 

Temptation whispered  insidiously 
that, should he lift her from the chair 
in which she drooped, should he close 
her in his arms and turn her tear-wet 
face up to his own, just now there 
would be no resistance left in her to 
deny him. Just now, and now for the 
first time, the alternative he had to offer 
her might break down her shield of re- 
sistance, might overthrow the intangible 
idea that had compelled her more 
strongly than his love. 

“It meant so much to me,” she said 
wistfully, and her voice was a husky 
whisper. “I was willing to give up so 
much for it. I did give up so much 
for it. You think that it has been easy 
for me to put love aside. You think 
that you've been doing all the wanting! 
Well, you haven't. If it had been a 
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woman who had taken a vow in a con- 
vent, you could have understood it. 
You didn’t see that I’d taken a vow 
to make my way and do something that 
wasn’t just personal—that was worth 
doing, worth sacrificing to do—and 
now it’s over! I’m whipped.” 

His arms were twitching. They 
wanted to take her and hold her close 
—and they knew that they could. They 
knew, too, that, if once she surrendered, 
she would stick through life to her bar- 
gain. Her notion of following her star 
might be fantastic. It might be wildly 
abnormal, but it was honest—as inhe- 
rently honest as anything may be. 

No, he couldn’t win her through fail- 
ure. He couldn’t be the beneficiary of 
a broken heart and a humbled ambi- 
tion. If she ever came to him, she must 
come with a high chin and free of 
will. He could not take her as a man 
might salvage a desperate creature from 
drowning and claim the rest of her life 
as his reward. 

For the first time his hope of win- 
ning her—winning her in 41 battle 
fought on its merits— went out of his 
heart as shoal water goes out at ebb 
tide. 

He paused before he spoke, because 
he distrusted his voice. Then he forced 
a smile. 

“The trouble, my dear woman,” he 
said, and he spoke as impersonally as 
if he had been one of the judges who 
had turned thumbs down on her model- 
ing, “the trouble with you, and the only 
trouble, is that you don’t know how to 
select a subject. What is there in the 
portrait study of a young man whose 
face wears no marks of character—the 
study of a young man to whom life has 
all been easy? 

“You can do character and drama,” 
he went on, “but you have to have char- 
acter and drama posing hefore you as 
you work. =orget this setback and do 
action from now on. Instead of model- 
ing my face as i sit here, lazy in your 
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studio, model Sandollar with four feet 
off the ground. Do horses in action— 
eagles in flight—things that kindle the 


imagination! Then your talents will 
have worthy subjects. There are other 
competitions. There are other awards. 


Hasn’t the turf taught you anything? 
Don’t you know that to-day’s defeat is 
a preface for to-morrow’s victory? Get 
your head up and start fresh! You've 
got the stuff. They can’t beat you it 
you don’t let your head drop and 
shorten stride in the stretch.” 

She raised her face and looked won- 
deringly at him. 

“You have the right to say, ‘I told 
you so,” she reminded him. “I ad- 
mitted to you once that if I failed—I 
might listen. I’ve failed now.” 

“T love you, June Lee,” the man told 
her, with a deadly soberness. “What 
I win, I must win fair! When yor 
have made your way, and find that 
there’s still a place for me, I’ll come te 
claim it. Until then forget that I ever 
made love to you. Now I’m plugging 
for your art career—and I know yor 
can win it.” 

In his heart he felt closer to despair 
than he had ever felt before, but he 
saw her eyes brighten and he heard her 
say almost absent-mindedly : 

“T believe I could do something with 
modeling horses. I love them so.” 

She loved them so! She had mod- 
eled him and failed—but perhaps wits 
animals, which she lloved, she coulé 
find fame and her heart’s desire. 

“That’s the idea!” he encouraged. 
“They can’t beat you, if you get the 
right stuff to do.” Then, seeking te 
divert her mind, he drew a paper from 
his pocket. 

“T found a bit of bad news to worry 
over myself to-day,” he commented 
and he read aloud to her an item which 
he had marked: 


“Jimmy Rockwell, the noted jockey, whe 
was so badly injured at Belmont Park nm 
June, has been compelled to return to St. Vir- 
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cent’s Hospital. A kidney ailment has been 
the result of his long illness which has neces- 
‘sitated his return to his bed. The physicians 
have not yet determined how serious this com- 
plication may prove.” 


The man laid aside the paper, then 
added: “I dropped in to see him. He 
still says he'll ride again next spring 
—but there isn’t much conviction in his 
voice as he says it.” 


ARTIN PETRIE went back to 

Hickory Hill and his horses. were 
turned out to pasture. There were still 
purses aplenty to contend for, but 
Martin adhered to that old order that 
drew its skirts aside from winter rac- 
ing. The old saying that “Winter 
horses soon burn up in summer” had 
become a more or less exploded theory, 
yet the feeling that the winter meets 
belonged to the gambler, rather than to 
the sportsman, remained with him. 

Back in the days when the first sires 
had stood at Hickory Hill, when the 
first mares had droppel their foals, 
when the first colts had gone to the 
races, it had been thought that an hon- 
est horse which had raced from spring 
to fall was entitled to a winter of rest. 
Martin Petrie still persevered in that 
view. 

Besides, he wanted to see Sandollar, 
long away from the track, but now 
seemingly restored. He wanted to look 
at him ranging the wooded pastures or 
standing in his paddock with his head 
flung high, gazing at the roll of the 
‘horizon. He wanted to be tramping 
the stubble with his double-barreled 
twenty gauge and his setter, Irish Lad, 
quartering the fields before him and to 
hear the whir of the rising quail ahead 
of him. He was wondering whether 
life was going, at the end of the fight, 
to bring him happiness or only unal- 
leviated loneliness. Above all, a whis- 
per of wisdom told him that just now 
he had better be away from the girl 
whose heart was in doubt. 
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So, as he spent his days in the barns 
where his horses were wintering or the 
fields where the coveys flushed and his 
evenings in the old library among an- . 
cient books, he took stock of his life 
—and gravely doubted his vaunted 
luck. 

On his table each evening lay the 
Louisville papers of the current day and 
the New York papers of the day before 
and it was by instinct that, after a 
glance at the headlines, he opened them 
to the news of the turf. 

The most interesting news came from 
the new track at Miami. There seemed 
to be a dazzling brilliance about the 
sport there that reflected the Riviera. 

But after all, as the winter went on 
and the snow began to fly, it was from 
New Orleans that the biggest news 
came. There at the Fair Grounds and 
at Jefferson Park the names of new 
jockeys began to appear and those of 
two year olds that belonged to the late- 
developing type. Here he read of colts 
and fillies that had never risen above 
mediocrity on the metropolitan circuit 
or at Saratoga, colts and fillies that had 
suddenly risen into some measure of’ 
greatness. 

Martin remembered a youngster that 
had been drawn and scrawny at the 
Spa, that had won a few claiming races 
in poor company and that had been de- 
spised, even though royally bred. The 
youngster had been called Lyric and 
now from New Orleans came tidings 
of his invincibility. He met and ran 
into submission all his adversaries and 
was being hailed as a prodigy. He 
laughed at weight and distance and, as 
a three-year-old prospect, he loomed 
dangerously. 

With his prominence was renewed 
the long-mooted question of whether 
the youngster that comes to hand after 
the snow flies is staled or tempered by 
winter racing. 

Petrie wondered—and then he read 
in his papers the result of the Louisiana 
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Derby and he learned how Lyric had 
romped away with its rich prize. 

Over his pipe he considered that 
most speculative of all ventures, the 
prices laid in the winter books for the 
Preakness and the Kentucky Derby. As 
always, the latest achievement seemed 
to be the most impressive, for in the 
odds laid—odds laid not only on the 
actual merits of the starters, but on the 
contingencies of intervening accident 
and sickness—he found that Lyric was 
ranked as favorite and that both Barn- 
swallow and Little Son were longer of 
Price. 


At last spring broke with a shy soft- 
ness. A pale green stole into the 
brown of the stubble and the wild 
plum and redbud put out their timid 
blossoms. Then on the exercise tracks 
the colts began their galloping—and 
Sandollar, seemingly as sound as he had 
ever been, was put under the saddle. 

The test of a farm training track 
is always inconclusive, yet it seemed 
that the colt which traced back to Man 
o’ War’s sire was ready to pick up, be- 
latedly, the greatness that had been in- 
terrupted. 

After a day when the breath of 
spring had been beguiling, Martin went 
back to his library and found there a 
letter from June Lee. 

She had taken his advice and had 
turned to animal sculpture. Down in 
Jersey and in Maryland she had done 
horses and done them in action. At 
the plant of the Gold Wheat Stables, 
she had been received with open arms. 
She had also made models of Barnswal- 
low and Little Son, but her heart still 
belonged to Sandollar. 

Martin laid down the letter. It was 
modestly written, but through it ran 
the golden thread of triumph. Her 
bronzes of race horses had been shown 
in Tiffany’s windows. She had been 
asked to do others. Apparently as a 
sculptress she had passed through the 
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misty region of doubt and entered upon 
the certitude of success. 

Well, that was what he had advised 
her to attempt. If she had won out he 
was, himself, in part responsible. No 
longer was there any note of despair 
or of self-doubt in her letters and it 
had been only in such a moment of self- 
doubt that he had had his chance to 
claim her. 

Now, when she wrote with the elation 
of one arrived, he felt that he had con- 
clusively lost his battle. 

It was while he was reading that let- 
ter that his sight became indistinct. At 
first he thought it might have been emo- 
tionalism, because he lay long awake 
that night, sounding depths of discour- 
agement. But when next day he picked 
up his newspaper, he found the type 
blurred into illegibility before his eyes 
and, when he went out to the training 
track, the dial of his stop watch tricked 
him, 

That afternoon he drove to Louis- 


‘ville and consulted an oculist whose re- 


pute was national and who was, inci- 
dentally, an old friend. 

Perhaps that was the trouble. Per- 
haps the great eye specialist treated him 
as he would not have treated another 
patient. 

During and after the examination, 
he chatted cheerily and then he asked 
in an offhand fashion: 

“Have you had any sort of accident 
that affected your sight? Any sudden 
thing that you remember ?” 

Petrie sat in the office chair, which 
looked off over charts and tests, and 
considered. 

“No,” he said, at last, “I don’t re- 
member anything in particular. Wait 
a minute!” He paused and laughed. 
“Tt was a long time ago—too long ago 
to have any significance, I guess. Last 
spring I was riding a jumper in a 
steeplechase and he fell with me. I hit 
on my head and, as I was driving back 
to town, black spots swam in front of 
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my eyes—but that was almost a year 
ago. I’ve had no trouble since.” 

“I see,” remarked the physician 
cheerfully. ‘As you say, that was some 
time back. Still, it’s well to take every 
precaution. I want you to go to Chi- 
cago and be looked over by Doctor 
Frayne. He’s the foremost eye man in 
the country. I'll write him and he'll 
make his report to me—since it will 
probably be technical. It’s just as well 
to play safe in these matters.” 

Petrie nodded. He wanted to get 
back to the farm. 

“Just as you say, doctor,” he reluc- 
tantly agreed. 

He went to Chicago and came back. 
The trouble, which seemed temporary, 
had ceased to trouble him and he read 
the turf news again without any diffi- 
culty. 


CHAPTER XI. 


READY TO RIDE. 


[X New Jersey are the Gold Wheat 

Stock Farms and there are few es- 
tablishments of the sort in the coun- 
try, or in any country, more complete 
in appointment. Though there have 
been several owners since the begin- 
ning, the original name has been re- 
tained and its repute has survived un- 
impaired. It is natural that the suc- 
cessive possessors of this great toy have 
been men of such wealth that they could 
play with the hundreds of thousands 
involved as a child plays with a gift 
dime—and that their rich gains and 
heavy losses have been borne with well- 
nigh equal calmness. 

To Sam Hobart, the veteran of forty 
years of active racing life, were in- 
trusted the destinies of this racing plant 
as manager and trainer in chief. To 
him the coming of spring brought heav- 
ily augmented activities and he was on 
duty at the half-mile exercise track one 
morning, overseeing a squad of, gal- 
lopers, when he heard a familiar voice 
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at his elbow and wheeled to find Rock- 
well standing at his side—a Rockwell 
clad in riding breeches and puttees. 

“Hello, Jimmy!’ Hobart boomed, 
thrusting out a hand. “You're a sight 
for sore eyes. You look fit, too.” 

“T’m feeling well,” said Jimmy. “TI 
want to begin my return by galloping 
some horses.” 

Hobart’s face clouded a bit. 

“Are you sure the old bone is strong 
enough yet, Jimmy?” he inquired 
doubtfully. ‘“Hadn’t you better go 
slow?” 

The jockey’s eyes narrowed. 

“What good is going slow apt to do 
a race rider?’ he demanded. “I’m 
ready to commence work and the sea- 
son won't wait.” 

“Well, of course there’s got to be 
a beginning,” admitted the manager, 
whose kindly spirit had rather dreaded 
this moment. “But don’t get up the 
first time on any hard-headed old cam- 
paigner or any skittish youngster. 
You've been a long time out of saddle 
leather, you know.” 

“Not an old horse nor a young one!” 
Rockwell grinned somewhat sardon- 
ically. “What would you advise my 
riding, Mr. Hobart?” 

“Until I found out—by actual ex- 
periment—how well it turns out,” an- 
swered the veteran soberly, “I’d ride a 
lead pony. There’s time later to get 
ambitious.” 

Rockwell’s lips set a bit more grimly, 
but he nodded and, while exercise lads, 
white and black, set down their mounts 
for spirited dashes, he who had been 
the king of all race riders galloped a 
fat and wheezy pony. It was a pony 
whose work in life was to amble along- 
side some of those temperamental 
racers who refused to go to the pad- 
dock without a stable companion. In 
spite of his pretended contempt for the 
dangers suggested by the trainer, 
Jimmy slid from his saddle, after a mile 
gallop, with a feeling of vast relief. 
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E himself had not known how well 

or how badly the experiment would 
turn out. He himself had never known 
such a nervousness, when being led out 
on a Savage-tempered old campaigner, 
as he had concealed when he climbed 
to the back of that fat pony. It was 
an experiment which would answer the 
question of whether he had told him- 
self the truth or beguiled himself with 
a lie in sticking so stubbornly to the 
refrain that he would ride again. 

He stood watching the morning work 
with mixed emotions until at last the 
busy Hobart slipped his stop watch into 
his pocket, turned the remaining activi- 
ties over to the assistant and started to- 
ward his house. 

Then Rockwell dropped into step be- 
side him. 

“T rode the pony,” he said. “And 
you see I’m all right! They said that 
hip joint would be stiff. It isn’t, but 
I’d like to do some exercise work be- 
fore I begin actual racing again. Are 
you going to let me breeze some of the 
stake horses?” 

Hobart flushed and looked away. 

“Come up to the house with me, 
Jimmy,” he evaded. “I want to get a 
cup of coffee. Have one with me.” 

There was a quality in the tone that 
made the boy stop and caused his 
cheeks to pale. 

“You mean you have something to 
tell me,” he said, “that you don’t like 
to say! What is it?” 

Hobart halted, too, and his bushy 
brows drew together. 

“T don’t need to tell you, Jimmy,” he 
began, “what I’ve always thought of 
you. Mr. Saintley acted on my advice 
when he signed your contract. He told 
me to get the best boy in the States— 
and not to care what he cost. I gave 
him your name at once—and I didn’t 
care what you cost... You know we 
didn’t haggle. It was a pure business 
proposition—and you were worth it.” 

“Yes—and now?” 
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“Now’—the manager took off his 
felt hat and smoothed back his close- 
cropped gray hair—“now Mr. Saintley 
doesn’t see his way clear to renewing 
that contract, Jimmy.” 

Rockwell was conscious of a small 
vein jumping in one forearm. Then 
he asked a single question: 

“You say Mr. Saintley took your ad- 
vice when he hired me. He didn’t ig- 
nore your advice when he fired me, 
either, did he?” 

Hobart shook his head. 

“My job is to protect Mr. Saintley’s 
interests to the best of my judgment 
and belief, Jimmy,” he responded 
slowly. “Since you ask me point- 
blank, I'll answer point-blank. I 
couldn’t see that your contract was a 
good investment for Gold Wheat, this 
year—and I told him so.” 

“Perhaps I might have taken less 
money—for the chance of a comeback, 
Mr. Hobart.” 

The gray head shook even more de- 
cisively. 

“T couldn’t see it as good business at 
any price, Jimmy,” he returned. “You 
speak of the chance of a comeback. 
There you have summed the thing up! 
Until you have ridden a while, no man 
can tell whether anything survives of 
the stuff you’ve always shown before— 
or whether the name is all that’s left.” 

“Do you think my nerve’s broken, 
like the rest?” : 

“I don’t know. I don’t believe you 
can know yourself—yet. All racing is 
a gamble. We try to get rid of need- 
less chances against us. It’s kinder to 
talk straight, I think.” 

“I see, sir.” The young man stood 
somewhat stiff and pale. “Of course I 
don’t want to work for a man who 
thinks I’m—a chance against him.” 

“That’s the thing your work will 
prove or disprove, son,” came the 
studied response. “Meanwhile you can 
tide as a free lance—and I’ll see that 
the papers report your leaving us as 
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your decision, not mine. Another year, 
perhaps 
Rockwell raised a protesting hand. 
“Mr. Hobart,” he said, “you have the 
right to hire and fire for Mr. Saintley 
—but I shan’t ever offer myself to Gold 
Wheat again.” He turned and walked 
away and he knew something of the 
chagrin and misery of dethroned kings. 


DOUBILESS, he told himself, they 

were right. He was untried and the 
whole great record that had placed him 
on a pinnacle might as well have been 
that of another man—a man who had 
died. What world’s champion of the 
prize ring has ever won back the title, 
once it is lost? And yet—yet he swore, 
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as he set his teeth, that he meant to 
show them. He must show them! 
’ It wasn’t the same thing with him 
as with a knocked-out champion. The 
man in the ring forfeits his belt by de- 
feat. He has lost something or met 
something better in another. In his 
own case, Rockwell knew that he had 
forgotten nothing of his long experi- 
ence. His hands and his judgment of 
pace were unimpaired. The only dan- 
gers lay in possible impermanence of 
mended bone structure—or in the flaw 
which people were assuming had now 
crept poisonously into his courage. 
Slowly he made his way to the rail- 
road station and bought his ticket for 
New York. 


To be continued in the next issue of THE PopuLar, on the news stands 
January 7th. 


Heap 


THE SAME OLD “SECRET” 


ALF a dozen newspaper writers sat in the National Press Club in Wash- 

ington a short time ago discussing the wizardlike ability in finance of young 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr., now permanent agent general for repara- 

tions under the Dawes plan. He went to the United States treasury de- 
partment when he was twenty-five years old, having graduated from the Harvard 
law school at twenty-two. At twenty-eight he was made under secretary of the 
treasury and now he is only thirty-two. Bankers and politicians the country over 
recognize him as the greatest financial genius the world has produced since Alexan- 
der Hamilton. 

“T don’t get it,” one of the journalists confessed; “don’t see any special genius 
in him, though I know he’s got it. But how explain it? What’s the real secret 
of his amazingly rapid rise to the top of the world’s finances ?” 

“Well,” drawled another writer, “you know they keep what they call an en- 
trance book over there at the treasury department which gives a record of every- 
body entering and leaving the building after regular office hours, including the 
time they go in and the time they come out. It was in this book that I found the 
secret of young Gilbert’s genius. The book showed that in one month, which in- 
cluded four Sundays and a holiday, Gilbert had been at his desk until after mid- 
night on fifteen nights and that on some of these occasions he worked there until 
half past two o’clock in the morning. It’s the ancient ‘secret,’ the one reliable 
explanation of genius and success —unflagging industry and an infinite capacity 
to attend to the details of a job.” 


Peter Burnham, Journalist 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of “A Case of Professionalism,’ ‘‘The Pretenders," Ete. 


Yale had taugkt Peter Burnham at least one other thing besides the 
art of pitching her baseball teams to victories over Harvard and 
Princeton, and that was—that fair play comes before personal profit. 


HEN the sporting editor of 
the New York Chronicle 
visited New Haven in quest 
of a Yale correspondent to 

write athletic news, he was fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of Pe- 
ter Burnham. The famous pitcher was 
doing what he could in his spare time to 
earn his college expenses, for his own 
resources were pinchingly small. 

It occurred to the astute sporting 
editor that this tall, solemn young man 
had a reputation to make his name 
worth advertising as one of the experts 
who lent the weight of their authority 
to the pages of the Chronicle and he 
also perceived that Peter could be re- 
lied on to do his best at whatever he 
undertook. Undergraduate correspond- 
ents were apt to be flighty and uncer- 


tain at times, thinking it more impor- 
tant to help celebrate a football victory 
than to “rush the story to the wire.” 

One had only to look at Peter Burn- 
ham, however, to know that he viewed 
his duties with a matured seriousness 
and the sporting editor lost no time in 
telling him: 

“T thought you might be able to rec- 
ommend a good man, but I look no 
further. You are the man for the job. 
There is eight dollars a column in it 
for you, with double rates for your 
signed forecasts of the big events, ex- 
pert descriptions of the championship 
football and baseball games and so on.” 

Peter was dazzled; but, doubting his 
ability as a journalist, he appeared even 
more melancholy of countenance than 
usual as he replied hesitatingly: 
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“I never wrote a thing outside my 
themes in the English courses and all 
the professors have soured on them. 
Just what do you want me to do?” 

“Cover the news here at Yale. You 
can do it without turning a hair. Fire 
along the facts by wire and mail and 
I'll have the stuff dressed up in the 
office. I will dictate a letter of de- 
tailed instructions when I return to 
New York. Are you on?” 

“Oh, you will get nothing but facts; 
you may be sure of that,” said Peter. 
“The trouble with my themes has been 
that they show no imaginations so the 
professors tell me. I am willing to try 
it, but if I don’t make good I expect 
you to give me my walking papers in 
a hurry.” 

“Tut, tut! That is all I care to hear,” 
cried the impetuous sporting editor, as 
he glanced at his watch and fled for a 
train to New York. 

Peter hurried to the gymnasium to 
join the nine in the dressing room and 
later ride to the field for the game with 
the strong team fromeWilliams. He 
was in the grip of a severe cold and did 
not feel up to form, but the captain had 
told him to pitch the nine innings and 
he was not of the kind that makes ex- 
cuses. As events turned out, he was 
guilty of underestimating the might of 
the foemen who had come down from 
the Berkshires with fell intent to 
“throw a scare into Yale.” 

To make matters worse, Peter’s sup- 
port was unexpectedly erratic. He was 
freely batted through the earlier in- 
nings and doughty Williams won the 
lead by three runs and held it. 

Wearing his most truculent scowl, 
Peter settled down to his task in deadly 
earnest and his bombardment of curves, 
shoots and drops became fairly invin- 
cible. His rally was too late, however, 
and he slouched from the field, wrapped 
in the gloom of defeat, moodily chew- 
ing on the score—Williams, seven; 
Yale, six. 
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Immediately after supper at the 
training table, the conscientious Peter 
sat himself down to write his first dis- 
patch to the Chronicle. Having chewed 
his pencil and rumpled his black hair 
for a considerable period of intense dis- 
comfort, he delivered himself as fol- 
lows: 


Williams defeated Yale here to-day by one 
run—7 to 6. It was mostly the fault of the 
Yale pitcher, Peter Burnham, the under- 
signed. He was simply rotten. After such 
an exhibition the captain ought to keep him 
on the bench and give the other pitchers a 
chance. His career in intercollegiate baseball 
has been so successful that it looks as if his 
head is swelled and, in games with the less 
important college teams, he is not inclined 
to extend himself. Williams earned a clean- 
cut victory by timely hitting and snappy work 
in the field. The runs were made as fol- 
lows—— 


Peter added the requisite details, 
copied the official score and walked 
toward the telegraph office, with the 
glum reflection: 

“He told me to give him facts and 
there they are.” 

When the sporting editor had read 
the dispatch, he chuckled aloud and 
tossed it upon the telegraph copy desk, 
with the comment: 

“I have that old duffer, Diogenes, 
skinned a mile. I dashed out and 
found an honest man without the aid 
of a lantern. Tone that down and let 
him off easy. No danger of any fake 
stuff coming from that correspondent, 
is there?” 


IEETER would have been surprised to 

know he had gained merit in the 
eyes of the sporting editor. With in- 
defatigable thoroughness he set about 
raking the campus for news and dug 
up several interesting stories that other- 
wise would have been overlooked. 
His first month’s. check was inclosed 
with a letter of commendation which 
gave him immense satisfaction, al- 
though he showed it to none of his 
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friends, fearing they might think he 
was blowing his own trumpet. His 
work at the Yale Field was not 


slighted; for the championship season 
was drawing near and his mighty right 
arm must be depended on to pitch Yale 
to victory. 

It was Hector Alonzo McGrath who 
gave Peter the opportunity to win his 
spurs as a genuine journalist. They 
were walking across the campus when 
the youth, who had profound admira- 
tion for the pitcher’s prowess, re- 
marked carelessly: 

“I am awfully sorry I can’t be at 
the field this afternoon to see you 
make the Dartmouth team fan the air, 
Peter. My father is going through 
from New York to Boston in his pri- 
vate car and, as usual, he is in such 
a blazing hurry that he can’t stop off. 
So I’m going on with him and I'll take 
the midnight train back to New Haven. 
He is up to his ears engineering a 
whopper of a railroad deal that is going 
to consolidate a few million miles of 
track, more or less, and give Wall 
Street the shock of its life.” 

“I thought he made steel for a liv- 
ing. Is this a new kind of steal?” said 
Peter, whose jests were notoriously bad. 

“The gentlemen who wake up some 
morning and find their railroads miss- 
ing may feel peevish enough to put it 
that way,” returned Hector, with a 
grin. “TI don’t know how he happened 
to draw cards, but he holds four aces, 
as far as I can glean from his brief 
letters. This is strictly under cover, of 
course.” 

“Um-m, it will be a big newspaper 
story when he springs it,” muttered 
Peter, looking at Hector with quick- 
ened interest from under his heavy 
brows. “I’m a kind of imitation jour- 
nalist, Hector, and I’m getting the habit 
of looking for news., What you tell 
me is not exactly on the athletic line; 
but I wish I might have first chance at 
it. I suppose your father will give it 
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to all the newspapers at the same 
time ?” 

“Oh, I think it is straight athletics, 
Peter. A man who can juggle rail- 
toads would make a corker of a ham- 
mer thrower or shot putter. It sounds 
to me like a job for a professional 
strong man. Great Scott! If it will 
do you any good to get the tidings first, 
of course father will give you the in- 
side track. It is not much of a favor 
to ask for a friend of mine. Besides, 
he is a baseball maniac and knows 
your record as he knows his stock 
ticker. Come along to Boston with me 
and we will hold him up. He will be 
proud to shake the hand that belongs 
to the arm that belongs to the man that 
soaked it to Fair Harvard.” 

“Your intentions are always good, 
for such a flighty little cuss,” was Pe- 
ter’s judicial comment. “But, ten to 
one, your father would want to throw 
me off the car. And I can’t go, any- 
how. I must pitch in the game this 
afternoon. I have made up my mind 
that I want to be a newspaper man in- 
stead of studying law next year and 
this story of yours might land me a job 
after graduation, if it is as big as it 
looks. But I can’t throw the college 
down—you know that.” 

“Oh, let Dick Stuyvesant pitch. He 
is dying for a chance to make good this 
season.” 

“Nothing doing!” Peter shook his 
head. “Your old man didn’t get where 
he is by dodging his duty.” 

“All right, then, old Stick-in-the- 
Mud. But why not run down to the 
station and meet him? Plenty of time 
for that before the game. I want him 
to size you up for himself and then I 
shall proceed to pester him about this 
railroad proposition and make him 
promise to give up. I have been trot- 
ting a very steady beat this term and 
my conduct has given him sincere pleas- 
ure. It is up to him to do something 
nice for his Hector Alonzo.” 
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PETER was reluctant to obtrude him- 

self; but Hector’s fiery persuasive- 
ness could not be withstood and, still 
grumbling, the pitcher went with his 
friends to the station. With an eye to 
learning the tricks of the trade, Peter 
had become a painstaking reader of 
newspapers and their frequent and 
heated discussion of the deeds of Ste- 
phen A. McGrath, captain of industry, 
tended to awe the mind of a humble 
undergraduate. 

Outwardly, however, Peter was un- 
ruffled, as he followed Hector through 
the railroad station to the platform of 
a private car attached to the tail of the 
Boston express. 

Hector shouted riotous greetings at 
the burly, gray-haired man who met 
them in the vestibule and Peter was 
introduced with no ceremony whatever. 

“TI am doing you a great honor, dad!” 
exclaimed the disrespectful offspring. 
“Peter Burnham is an awfully busy 
man, but I coaxed him to come along 
and let you shake hands with him. He 
is the greatest ever; but I guess you 
know that.” 

Mr. Stephen McGrath looked up at 
the grave, square-jawed countenance of 
the pitcher, who had the grace to blush 
and stammer: 

“You know Hector, sir. 
fetch me along.” 

“Quite right of him, Mr. Burnham. 
I saw you on the field last year and 
I made a lunatic of myself when you 
struck out the Harvard captain. I shall 
be very happy to have you join Hector 
for a flying visit to Boston.” 

Peter spoke his thanks and regrets 
and backed out of the car, while Hec- 
tor followed to whisper: 

“Leave the rest to me! He has those 
railroads crying like children—I can 
see it in his eyes. I will work him 
while he is in this mellow mood; it will 
be like taking candy from a kid. See 
me to-morrow morning, sure. The 
train is moving. Good-by! Here is 


He would 
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where I play little Horace Greeley, 
Junior, the Boy Journalist.” 

On his way to the field, Peter bought 
an afternoon newspaper and was keenly 
interested to read that Stephen A. Mc- 
Grath had refused to be interviewed 
concerning the’ bruited railroad consoli- 
dation which was both affirmed and de- 
nied in a dozen startling rumors from 
as many unauthorized sources. But Pe- 
ter was not to be beguiled from the 
task nearest at hand and, after pitch- 
ing a masterly game, he sententiously 
penned the narrative thereof and sent it 
to the Chronicle, claiming no personal 
credit for a victory in which he had 
loomed as a veritable Napoleon of the 
diamond. 


HE found Hector Alonzo awaiting 
him at their arranged meeting place 

next morning, dancing jig steps and 

bawling at the top of his voice: 

“Come a-running, Peter! Veni, vidi, 
vici. Score one for Horace Greeley, 
Junior! The booty is locked up in my 
rooms.” 

Peter strode after Hector, who was 
already footing it briskly toward his 
own dormitory. Once within his quar- 
ters, the McGrath heir bolted the door 
and extracted from his desk a large, 
fat envelope, with which he smote Pe- 
ter a crackling blow across the head as 
he cried lustily : 

“He dictated the whole proposition 
to his stenographer in the car! It made 
my poor head swim just to listen to the 
mess of figures and things. He went 
to Boston to put the final rivets in the 
scheme and it was O. K.’d last evening. 
These juicy documents I hold in my 
tight hand are all yours, Peter dear. 
Take them as a slight token of esteem 
from your classmate.” 

Peter glanced at the sheets of neatly 
arranged memoranda, blinked as though 
his eyes were not to be trusted and ex- 
claimed incredulously: 


“But it sounds impossible! Did he 
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tinderstand what you wanted to do with 
this information? Does he trust me 
to give out this tremendously important 
piece of news? Is it really exclusive? 
What the deuce did you tell him? Have 
you read what he says here? Whew, 
man—look at this for a sample! ‘New 
bond issue of fifty millions to extend 
the Continental and Southern. Three 
presidents to be retired.’ Why, he has 
gobbled up the whole system just as 
another feature of the story! And I 
have no more than begun to read the 
memoranda. He has kept all the news- 
papers playing a game of blindman’s 
buff, Hector!” 

“Maybe so. It seems to make you 
groggy; but he reeled it off a good deal 
easier than I can bluff my way through 
a mathematics recitation and he asked 
me the college news between rounds, 
while the stenographer was trying to 
catch up with him. Your end of it is 
simple enough, Peter. Father looked 
you over for himself and of course I 
told-him heaps more. He does not like 
reporters—real ones—and he knows 
you can be trusted to write the facts 
and not a word more. And while most 
of the New York papers have slanged 
and bullyragged him right and left, he 
seems least hostile toward the Chron- 
icle. In fact, he would be pleased to see 
your paper skin its competitors on this 
news. Of course, modesty forbids me 
to make more than passing mention of 
the fact that he doesn’t think me as 
much of a fool as I look and is willing 
to take a chance on my judgment. 
Now, go in and win.” 

“Here goes, then,” said Peter, 
clutching the precious envelope, as he 
made for the door. “You have done a 
great thing for me and I shall write 
and thank your father.” 

“A mere trifle, Peter!” exclaimed 
the other airily. “When dad and I get 
ready to bag a few more railroads, we 


OP shall be sure to let you know. By the 
IIB way, can you lend me five dollars? I 


am flat busted and my allowance isn’t 
due till the end of this week. That 
fifty-million-dollar bond issue sounds 
like bitter irony to me.” 


BY nightfall Peter was ready to shove 

his precious manuscript across the 
counter of the telegraph office. And 
shortly before it was time for an ath- 
lete in training to be thinking of going 
to bed, he received this telegram from 
New York, signed by the managing 
editor of the Chronicle: 


Congratulations. Knocked us breathless, 
but found Stephen McGrath at Hampton 
House. Refused to see reporter, but sent 
word you were authorized to give us ex- 
clusive story. Great work. Letter follows. 


The letter which arrived next day 
brought a check for one hundred dol- 
lars as a bonus and the offer of a po- 
sition as a reporter on the Chronicle 
staff as soon as Peter should be grad- 
uated from Yale. 

He was soberly elated. The salary 
mentioned was double that usually 
given the cub reporter fresh from col- 
lege. His career had been decided and 
the way made smooth by a miracle of 
good fortune and he hastened to find 
Hector McGrath, to whom he ex- 
plained, with a somewhat troubled air: 

“T can’t really believe it; but don’t 
you think I ought to tell the managing 
editor that I really didn’t have much to 
do with getting the story? I want the 
position, but I am not going to sail 
under false colors.” 

“Nonsense! Piffle! Tommyrot!” 
cried Hector Alonzo impatiently. “You 
had the ‘nose for news,’ didn’t you? 
You got after it like a hound on a hot 
trail. That is what the Chronicle is 
looking for. Don’t be so disgustingly 
humble! Demand more money—why 
don’t you? I didn’t see any story in it 
when I happened to pass a few remarks 
about father’s bag of railroad tricks. 
You were the  bright-eyed sleuth, 
Peter.” 
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The journalist was comforted and ac- 
cepted the offer forthwith. His pride 
and satisfaction were unmarred and 
his dreams of the future untarnished, 
until, shortly before the beginning of 
the baseball championship season, he 
received a most perturbing letter from 
his friend, the sporting editor, who had 
this to say: 


Dear Mr. BurNHAM: I have a very sen- 
sational athletic story almost ready to un- 
cork. You are the only man who can run 
it out for us and, as you are soon to be one 
of our staff, I want you to take this as an 
assignment worth landing at any cost of 
time and expense. I have it straight that the 
crack Princeton pitcher, Arthur Trent, can 
be barred from the nine on proven charges of 
professionalism. One of our men was re- 
cently in Oakville, New Jersey, covering a 
murder trial; and a deputy sheriff happened 
to tell him that he had run against Trent 
in a foot race for a cash prize. Half a dozen 
other villagers confirmed the statement. This 
happened before Trent went to college; but 
there is no doubt that he is caught with the 
goods. 

I have these facts; but the Princeton ath- 
letic managers pooh-pooh the story and re- 
fuse to investigate. They have shut Trent 
up like a clam and won’t let a reporter get 
near him. Can’t you run down to Princeton, 
on the pretense of watching the nine practice, 
and pick up this end of the story? Go to 
Oakville if you can spare the time. It will 
make a red-hot sensation if we can put 
Trent off the team just before the Yale 
series of games. And I take it for granted 
that you will be glad to put a nail in his 
coffin if you are expecting him to pitch 
against you for the championship. You made 
such a killing with that Stephen McGrath 
beat that I bank on you to turn this trick 
for me. Wire me at once and oblige, 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert M. Pore. 


The expression of Peter’s face grew 
more savage and disgusted as he re- 
read this extraordinary communication. 
He knew Arthur Trent only by reputa- 
tion as an athlete of phenomenal abil- 
ity who was in his sophomore year at 
Princeton. He had played half back 
on the eleven which had beaten Jim 
Stearns’ Yale team in the autumn and 
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now loomed as a pitcher of formidable 
prowess. Without him, Princeton would 
be in almost as sorry a predicament as 
Yale deprived of her valued Peter 
Burnham. 

But Peter did not wish to win vic- 
tories by crippling: an adversary in this 
underhanded, unsportsmanlike fashion. 
That he of all men should attempt to 
gather evidence against young Trent 
was abominable to contemplate. It 
clashed with his simple code of ethics 
as a man and an athlete. Such matters 
were not for him to meddle with. But 
what was his duty as a correspondent 
and virtually a member of the Chron- 
icle staff? Peter’s dual role had 
plunged him into trouble and his anger 
was hot against the sporting editor. 

“The dirty pup—to ask me to do 
such a thing!” he muttered to himself. 
“He ought to know better. But I sup- 
pose he has had more to do with prize 
fighting, horse racing and professional 
ball playing than anything else. I 
don’t care how crooked Trent may be, 
I am not going to sneak after him un- 
der false pretenses. If Princeton wants 
to put him in to pitch against me, he 
and I will fight it out on the diamond.” 


IN the soft, lingering dusk of a late 

spring day Peter ambled across the 
campus and, halting in front of a gray, 
ivy-clad dormitory, gazed up at a row 
of lighted windows and shouted in sten- 
torian tones: 

“Oh-h-h, Hector Alonzo McGrath, 
you lazy loafer! Come down out of 
that!” 

A head bobbed into view and Hector, 
thus publicly insulted, flung back: 

“Hello, you  lantern-jawed old 
grouch! I’ll join you in one and one- 
third minutes.” 

Presently he clattered downstairs 
and the twain perched themselves atop 
the worn and whittled rail of the Sen- 
ior Fence, a little apart from a shadowy 
group of classmates who were softly 
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singing, in long-drawn harmony, “Stars 
of the Summer Night.” 

Hector filled his pipe while Peter, a 
slave to training rules, eyed it long- 
ingly. The cloistered tranquillity of 
the campus as it appeared in the shad- 
ows of nightfall, the long lines of 
buildings vaguely discernible laid a 
spell upon Peter Burnham. He loved 
the place and its traditions with a depth 
of sentiment which he could aot ex- 
press. 

His life work in journalism ceased to 
trouble him. He was still in Yale and 
his standards of right and wrong were 
bounded by the campus elms and must 
conform to the standards of the great 
army of good men and true who had 
spent their four years here. They 
would not have asked him to win for 
Yale by any other means than as man 
to man, in the open, unafraid and un- 
ashamed. 

The anger was gone from his voice 
as he confided what the sporting editor 
had written, while Hector listened in 
silence, perhaps curious to hear his 
friend’s verdict. 


ETER arose from his sprawling pos- 

ture on the fence and stood gazing 
down from his uncommon altitude, as 
briefly and earnestly he concluded: 

“You helped me get this newspaper 
job. Now, what do you think of a man 
who would write a letter like that to 
me? If that is New York journalism, 
then [ think I am done with it.” 

Hector nodded approvingly, whistled 
softly, as though greatly surprised at 
something else, and said, with a remi- 
niscent smile: 

“You speak words of wisdom, Peter. 
The sporting editor’s nose for news is 
too keen. He could not see the other 
side of the problem. But I can com- 
plicate it a good deal. more. I know 
this Arthur Trent and all about his case 
of professionalism. I was on the spot 
when it happened. Yes, I was. And 
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it was really my fault that he laid him- 
self open to this charge. I thought it 
was dead and buried long ago. It is 
simply dastardly to try to rake it up to 
furnish a yellow newspaper sensation. 
Of course, you are not going to touch 
it with a pair of tongs. And what is 
more, we must move heaven and earth 
to prevent the Chronicle making use of 
it in any shape. Arthur Trent is as 
Straight as you are, Peter.” 

“You were mixed up in that foot race 
at Oakville?” gasped Peter. “Whew! 
Of all the—what the devil do you mean 
by saying it was your fault? You are 
the most teetotally unexpected rooster. 
What is the answer?” 

“It was this way,” began Hector, de- 
lighted with having dumfounded the 
phlegmatic Peter. “I was rambling 
along a backwoods road in Jersey one 
summer and scraped acquaintance with 
Arthur Trent’s mother and her little 
tumble-down farmhouse. He was over 
at Oakville that afternoon to compete 
in a track athletic meet and she was 
dying to go. So I kidnaped her and 
drove her to the scene in a grocer’s 
wagon. 

“We arrived just in time to see the 
fool boy toe the mark. She had told 
me he was going to run to win the 
purse to help pay his tuition at Prince- 
ton. She was just the dearest sort of 
a mother, Peter, and proud as all crea- 
tion of her strapping Arthur. He knew 
no better than to run for money. It 
was sheer ignorance. 

“T ought to have rushed on the field 
and explained things to him. But I 
hemmed and hawed and backed and 
filled and made a procrastinating, un- 
diluted ass of myself. It was all over 
in a minute or so and I drove madly 
off to catch a Cape May train. Arthur 
Trent played against our eleven—you 
know that—and I dropped twelve hun- 
dred on Yale; a somewhat painful se- 
quel which is neither here nor there.” 

“He made a tackle that spoiled @ 
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Yale touchdown and cost us the game,” 
said Peter, with meditative deliberation. 
“You could have had him fired from 
the Princeton team then, but you didn’t 
and it appears to me that you dropped 
your twelve hundred because you be- 
lieved in Arthur Trent and wanted to 
play fair.” 

“Oh, I didn’t care to be a counterfeit 
sport,” was Hector’s careless response. 
“Being separated from the twelve hun- 
dred made me fly a few distress signals, 
bu’ we are not here to hold post-mor- 
ten 3. You are up against a hard prop- 
osition; my childish intellect can see 
that far into it. Of course, you can’t 
afford to queer yourself with the 
Chronicle. I suppose a real newspaper 
man is ready to throw the harpoon into 
his own brother if the managing editor 
gives the order.” 

“That may be; but my mind is made 
up. I won’t take the assignment,” de- 
clared Peter. “I shall wire the paper 
to-night. But I suppose the swine of 
a sporting editor will print some kind 
of a story.” 

“Not if I can help it!’ Hector’s voice 
rang loud. “You must be as tactful as 
possible in refusing the assignment and 
then stand from under; for I am going 
on the warpath. Arthur Trent and his 
mother are friends of mine. I told 
them, that day in Oakville, that I should 
be on deck if they should ever need 
me.” 

“Stand from under—I guess not!” 
returned Peter Burnham combatively. 
“The facts as you have told them are 
good enough for me. You have been 
a bully friend to me and your friends 
are mine when it comes to a showdown. 
Shall I wire the sporting editor that I 
intend to knock his head off if he prints 
a line about Arthur Trent’s profession- 
alism ?” 

“Tactful Peter! No, tell him that 
you have no time to go to Princeton 
and he cannot take offense. Always 
handle the brute creation with kind 
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words. We will wait and learn what 
he shoots back at you.” 


THE sporting editor’s reply was ex- 

tremely disturbing. He explained 
that, in default of Peter’s codperation, 
he proposed to “take a chance on the 
story,’ as soon as he had received the 
expected affidavits from the citizens of 
Oakville, including the deputy sheriff 
aforesaid. Peter could see no help for 
Arthur Trent; but when Hector was 
knocked down he instantly rebounded 
and his ultimatum was delivered with 
great vehemence: 

“Tam going to Princeton to-morrow 
to see Trent and give him warning. It 
is the only decent thing to do. And I 
want his friends in college to know how 
one Yale man feels about this thing. 
You are slated to pitch against him 
and it is an awkward situation for you 
to butt into.” 

Peter rubbed his head, with an air 
of perplexity. The situation was hope- 
lessly tangled. The one thing clear 
was the elemental doctrine of standing 
by one’s friends through thick and thin 
and it seemed unmanly to desert Hec- 
tor’s quixotic crusade in behalf of the 
young Princeton athlete. Still, another 
motive had power to sway Peter Burn- 
ham’s conduct. It might be called the 
spirit of chivalry—as truly so as that 
of an armored knight who should re- 
fuse to press the attack against a foe- 
man whom he had disarmed. He was 
anxious to have Arthur Trent play for 
Princeton, because the fellow had a fair 
tight to play; the technicalities and 
hair-splitting of eligibility rules be 
hanged! 

The upshot of his absorbed reflection 
was the abrupt declaration: 

“T am going to Princeton with you, 
Hector. I want to look Trent over my- 
self and show him that I take no stock 
in this wicked rot that the Chronicle 
threatens to print. And perhaps when 
we get together we can devise some 
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scheme to head off the story. I haven’t 
given up hope of our being able to 
squelch it, somehow.” 

Hector grasped his loyal partner’s 
hand and the twain were happy in the 
thought that, whatever the outcome, 
they had decided to do what seemed 
right and best. They set out on. this 
unconventional pilgrimage to Princeton 
next day—two Yale men invading the 
camp of the enemy. 

Having found Arthur Trent’s cam- 
pus lodgings, they waited outside until 
he returned from baseball practice. 

Peter liked the compactly built, pow- 
erful youngster at first glance and was 
still more favorably impressed by his 
response to Hector’s cordial greeting. 

“TJ didn’t think you would remember 
me, Mr. McGrath. Mother says nice 
things about you every time I see her.” 

“You played some football and that 
jolted my memory and my finances. No 
danger of forgetting you!” said Hec- 
tor, with a rueful smile. “I want you 
to know Mr. Burnham, the Yale 
pitcher.” 

The Princeton man gazed at Peter 
with open admiration in his honest eyes 
and said, as he extended his hand: 

“You have made me lose considerable 
sleep. I didn’t expect to meet you at 
such close range as this. Will you 
come up to my room? I am proud to 
have the chance of welcoming you both 
to Princeton.” 


HECTOR began to explain, as they 
mounted the staircase: 

“We came down purposely to have a 
talk with you. Our errand is rather 
peculiar, but I’m sure you won’t mind. 
Our intentions are eighteen carat.” 

Young Trent gazed anxiously at his 
callers and was evidently flustered and 
curious as he led them into a small, 
simply furnished room under the eaves. 
The sight of Peter Burnham’s preter- 
naturally. solemn visage was particu- 
larly disquieting. Hector hastened to 
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relieve the tension 
blithely : 

“This is not a Yale vigilance com- 
mittee, Trent. We may be afraid of 
your assortment of curves at New 
Haven, but we have never stooped to 
assassination. Don’t mind Burnham’s 
face; he won’t bite. His lineaments are 
never what you might call merry and 
gay. I can tell you in a word what we 
are doing so far from home. 

“The New York Chronicle is getting 
ready to spring that story of the Oak- 
ville race you ran for cash. I have told 
Burnham the circumstances. He is the 
Yale correspondent of the paper and 
was asked to write this exposure. He 
refused and wanted to come with me 
to meet you and talk it over. We don’t 
want to see you get into trouble and 
we don’t want to have you thrown out 
of the Yale games. How about it? 
Did you tell the Princeton athletic man- 
agement? And what did they have to 
say?” 

Arthur Trent colored to his eyes, 
stared helplessly at Hector, then at the 
Yale pitcher, walked to a window, 
gazed at the campus and then wheeled, 
to exclaim in an unsteady voice: 

“Of course, I told all about it when 
the athletic committee asked for my 
record! But when I ran that race I 
knew nothing about professionalism 
and its rules. Why, you can swear to 
that, Mr. McGrath! You were there, 
with mother. Do you suppose I would 
have done anything I ought not to, 
with her looking on in the grand stand? 
I—I—why, do you mean to say it is 
going to be raked up against me now?” 

“Not if we can prevent it,” said Pe- 
ter Burnham, his harsh voice oddly 
softened. “What did the Princeton 
management have to say?” 

“They made their own investigation,” 
cried Arthur Trent, with a passionate 
gesture of protest. “I insisted that they 
have a talk with my mother. You know 
her, Mr. McGrath; you saw our home. 


by observing 
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It isn’t much of a place and you know 
how she worked and denied herself to 
help me get started in college. She is 
down there now, living all alone; but I 
hope to have her here with me next 
year. You know how I worked, too. 
I never dreamed of going to college for 
the sake of athletics. That is not what 
we were fighting for. J went to coun- 
try scho@ls and studied at home. What 
did I know about the rules meant to bar 
out crooks—not honest men? Prince- 
ton thinks I am clean and straight and 
when a Yale man like Peter Burnham 
agrees with my college, then my con- 
science is clear and I am not ashamed 
of my record. What do I care what the 
newspapers say?” 

“Bully for you!” cried Hector. “But 
there is so much noise about profes- 
sionalism in college athletics that it will 
hurt you like the deuce to have a twisted 
story published. Personally, I am 
thinking more of your mother. She 
will not understand.” 

Arthur Trent’s defiance crumbled. 
Country bred as he was, the power of 
the printed word appealed to him as 
portentous and final. He hung his 
head and murmured: 

“She worries about me a good deal. 
Yes, it will make her very unhappy to 
have me blackguarded by a New York 
newspaper. What am I going to do 
about it?” 

Peter Burnham had an inspiration 
which he hoped might save the day. 
It was as brilliant as it was simple and 
obvious. Here they were, foundering 
in a bog of perplexity and wondering 
if it had been worth while to come to 
Princeton. He waved a long arm and 
shouted triumphantly: 

“Tt is as easy as falling off a greased 
plank! Come along with us to New 
York, Trent. We three will call on the 
sporting editor. Let him hear you talk 
as you have talked to us. I believe in 
you and he can’t help being convinced 
that he is wrong to think of printing 
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that story. Why didn’t you think of it 
sooner, Hector? This is our winning 
card.” 

“Your faith in human nature is 
touching and J think you have flashed 
a superhuman gleam of intelligence this 
time,” said Hector. “If a chat with 
Trent will not budge the gentleman, 
then I advise threats of bodily violence. 
You ate a lusty-looking  scrapper, 
Trent; Burnham consists of six or 
eight feet of bone and muscle; and, 
while I am light, yet I am considered 
quite annoying in a scrimmage.” 

“But why should you Yale men be 
doing all this for me?” protested Ar- 
thur Trent, in almost tearful amaze- 
ment. “I have plenty of friends in 
Princeton. Why do you want to risk 
getting into trouble on my account?” 

“We were accidentally hauled into 
it and we ought to see it through,” as- 
serted Peter stoutly. “I hope to lick you 
out of your boots on the diamond, but 
that is a different proposition.” 

“T will go to New York with you, if 
you think it best,” said Arthur Trent. 
“But when it comes to baseball, don’t 
think I call myself in your class as a 
pitcher. Do you think the sporting 
editor ought to see it our way if we 
give him the straight facts?” 

“He will hear a poor opinion of him- 
self if he doesn’t,” gruffly replied Peter, 
who was no longer worrying about im- 
periling his newspaper position, now 
that his fighting blood was stirred. 


THE sporting editor of the Chronicle 
was very busy when an office boy 
shoved Peter Burnham’s card under his 
nose. He consented to be seen, how- 
ever, and the Yale pitcher stalked into 
the littered den with the best intentions 
of being tactful and discreet. 
Sweeping an arm around to indicate 
his brace of friends, who had followed 
with less assurance, he began: 
“IT have brought that college pro- 
fessionalism story along with me, Mr. 
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Pope. - This is your man. Does he look 
like a crook? It is all rot and you will 
make a bad mistake if you publish it. 
We are here to give you the straight 
facts.” 

The sporting editor fidgeted and ap- 
peared to be excessively annoyed, as 
though he were not accustomed to hav- 
ing his judgment questioned in this 
blynt fashion. He was a pale, nervous 
young man, of ragged, uncertain tem- 
pet, which flared at this provocation. 

“T shall have the story ready to print 
in another week, Burnham!” he ex- 
claimed. “I can put my hands on the 
documents to prove that this young 
man ran for cash and made a technical 
professional of himself. He has no 
legal right to play for Princeton and 
he knows it. What the devil business 
is it of yours, anyhow? You refused to 
do the story for us. Why are you try- 
ing to throw it down? Do you deny 
it, Mr. Trent?” 

He wheeled and glared at the abashed 
sophomore, who stammered: 

“No-o, I can’t deny it; but the cir- 
cumstances of the case make it—that is 
to say—why, if there was anything in 
it, do you strppose these Yale men 
would be standing up for me this way, 
do you?” 

“There’s a dark gentleman in the 
woodpile somewhere,” snapped the 
sporting editor, savagely tugging at his 
gree cye shade and casting a sour 
glance at Peter Burnham. ‘You fel- 
lows have cooked up a conspiracy to 
throw me down! You may have been 
chums before you went to college. You 
may be cousins, for all I know. I can 
deliver the goods without any advice 
from you, Burnham—understand? Mr. 
Arthur Trent needn't come here to play 
the baby act. News is news and the 
Chronicle can’t be bluffed!” 

Hector Alonzo had- been unwontedly 
quiet ; but now he managed to edge into 
the heated conversation with the ex- 
plosive remark: 
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“Mr. Burnham is a_ thoroughbred 
sport and a gentleman first--and a 
newspaper man afterward.” 

This added a large amount of com- 
bustible material to the flames; for the 
harassed editor popped from his chair 
and snorted: 

“EF am able to manage my own busi- 
ness and I won’t be dictated to by a 
bunch of half-baked rah-rah boys. If 
Trent wants to make a statement, F am 
willing to print it beneath my story. 
That is all the satisfaction he will get 
in this office. I am surprised at you, 
Burnham. I thought you had the mak- 
ing of a good newspaper man. I can’t 
give you any more of my time to- 
night.” 

The brave plan of intimidating the 
editor by a show of force did not seem 
as feasible at close range; for the office 
was some ten stories above the street 
and the line of retreat was strewn with 
difficulties. Peter had thrown pru- 
dence to the winds, however, to the ex- 
tent of jeopardizing his future relations 
with the Chronicle. Standing over the 
sporting editor, he glowered defiance 
and contempt as he exclaimed: 

“You pasty-faced little shrimp! You 
don’t know a decent man when you 
meet him. Don’t you dare to come to 
New Haven again; for I’ll spank you 
on sight. Come on, fellows; we’ve done 
our best!” 

“And the Chronicle is done with 
you!” eried the sporting editor, danc- 
ing in his wrath. ‘You can't get a job 
in this building as an office boy. And 
I'll take particular pains to see that 
your sniveling friend Trent gets all 
that’s coming to him. You college ath- 
letes make me sick!” 

Not until they were in the elevator 
did Hector break the lugubrious quiet 
that enwrapped the trio. 

“The diplomatic service for yours, 
Peter! I never beheld such exquisite 
tact and suavity. Now you have put 
your foot into it. My hearing may be 
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defective; but did not the gentleman 
insinuate that you had lost your job?” 

“That is what the dirty little rascal 
said.” Peter’s accents were woebe- 
gone, 

Arthur Trent, in an agony of self- 
reproach, hastened to bewail: 

“And it is all my fault! Why didn’t 
you let me do the talking? It was my 
funeral. JI can never, never forgive 
myself, Mr. Burnham.” 

“Don’t let it put you off your game,” 
answered Peter curtly. “I don’t intend 
to let it handicap my pitching.” 


AFIER escorting the disconsolate 

Princetonian to the Jersey ferry, 
the crestfallen ambassadors from New 
Haven turned their faces homeward. 
When at length they parted on the 
campus, Peter said, with a ring of sin- 
cerity in his voice: 

“Somehow I don’t regret our stunt, 
though most people would call it plain 
foolishness from start to finish.” 

“Good fun, I thought, Peter. But I 
sincerely mourn your departed job. 
Good night and God bless you!” 

Although Peter had tried to show a 
brave front in order to spare Hector’s 
feelings, nevertheless he was vastly cast 
down and disappointed at thought of 
the tragedy that had summarily over- 
taken his newspaper career. 

The opportunity offered him by the 


Chronicle had been singularly promis-. 


ing. He could not hope to find any- 
thing like as good fortune elsewhere. 
And, unless the managing editor should 
intervene, the great chance had been 
flung away beyond recall. 

In vain Peter sought slumber and 
wondered whether he had not been a 
rattle-headed fool. Doubts flocked out 
of the darkness to trouble him. The 
chapel chimes pealed midnight and he 
was sorrowfully saying to himself: 

“What business of mine was it, any- 
how? Was there any sane reason why 
I should mix myself up in that fellow’s 
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troubles? I thought I had some horse 
sense and I did have, until I listened to 
Hector Alonzo McGrath.” 

Thus berating himself, Peter spent a 
miserable night and was no happier in 
mind when he reported for baseball 
practice next day. After some delay, 
the managing editor wrote confirming 
the distressing verdict, on the grounds 
of Peter’s evident unfitness to submit 
to the discipline of a well regulated 
newspaper office; adding the conjecture 
that “the Stephen McGrath story must 
have been a piece of blundering luck.” 

Peter was too sore at heart to frame 
a reply in his own defense and was 
sulking in his room when Hector 
Alonzo ran him to earth and roundly 
scolded him for dodging his best 
friends, 

“Just to make you look cheerful,” he 
exclaimed, “I have come to remind you 
that the Chronicle is about due to 
spring that Arthur Trent sensation. 
The first Princeton game is only three 
days off and your genial friend, the 
sporting editor, will choose the dra- 
matic moment to touch off his fire- 
works. Do you think Yale will be 
forced to protest Trent on the strength 
of those affidavits?” 

“T don’t see how Yale can help her- 
self, after being so furry about the eli- 
gibility rules,” said Peter. “But, even 
if we keep still, Princeton will have to 
withdraw him to keep her own skirts 
clear. Nobody likes to win a ball game 
better than I do; but what glory is 
there in whipping a team unfairly crip- 
pled at the last moment? Such a vic- 
tory would be hollow.” 

“Nobody but good old Peter Burn- 
ham would be big enough to take that 
view of it,” cried Hector. “No, I will 
include Jim Stearns—he is the same 
kind of a trump. Have you done any- 
thing about getting another newspaper 
job?” 

“Not a thing. Baseball is my busi- 
ness for the next month.” 


PETER BURNHAM, JOURNALIST 


LATER in the same day Peter was 

surprised to get a letter from Arthur 
Trent, written shakily and much erased 
and interlined: 


Dear Mr. BurnHam: I have been worry- 
ing a great deal because I made you lose your 
position with the Chronicle. And I can’t 
help dreading to see that article about me 
which they intend to print before the game. 
My mother has been planning to come to see 
me pitch and is so excited about it that I 
know it will make her feel dreadfully if I 
am prevented from playing and called a 
crooked athlete. 

But this is not what I started to tell you. 
I venture to write, in order to thank you with 
all my heart for the splendid thing you did 
for me. I am more grateful than I can ever 
show or say and, if I had known it meant 
so much to you to get into a row with your 
newspaper, I should not have stirred one 
step from Princeton. Sometimes I think I 
had better resign from the team right now 
and be done with it, 


“Poor kid! He has gone all to 
pieces,” muttered Peter. “A fine game 
of ball he will be in shape to pitch— 
and I don’t know that I am much bet- 
ter off.” 

Even Hector Alonzo began to take 
a somber view of life. It grieved him 
sorely that his loyalty toward Arthur 
Trent should have come to naught and 
he felt a burden of responsibility for 
Peter Burnham’s calamity. 

The day before he expected that the 
Chronicle exposure surely must appear, 
he languidly opened a telegram and 
read the first few words with no more 
than a flicker of interest: 


Expect attend game at Princeton. Meet 
my car Jersey City ten thirty Saturday morn- 
ing. 
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No sooner, however, had Hector read 
the remainder of the message from his 
father than he whooped for joy, dashed 
from his rooms without coat or hat 
and scurried for Peter Burnham’s quar- 
ters. Like a tornado he burst upon the 
sad-eyed pitcher and roared: 

“Read that, you blessed old idiot! 
Now, is virtue its own reward? Hoo- 
ray! Let’s write an answer—quick!” 

Peter regarded his hysterical friend 
sternly, took him by the collar, lifted 
him upon the window seat, sat down 
on him and deliberately read aloud the 
concluding sentences of the telegram: 


“Incidentally have just secured controlling 
interest New York Chronicle property. Need 
it in my business. This may interest Peter 
Burnham. StepHen A. McGratu.” 


“Now, you shut up and stay so till 
I find a pencil!” sputtered Hector, as 
Peter pawed the air and made strange 
sounds as though he were choking. 
“Let up on me, you long-legged brute! 
Here we are! I know exactly what 
to wire dad. Oh, keep still! Um-m 
now: How does this strike you? 


“If you love your only son, instantly fire 
sporting editor and order story about Arthur 
Trent, Princeton pitcher, suppressed. Chron- 
icle intends publishing to-morrow. Also 
cinch Peter Burnham’s job. Will meet you 
Jersey City.” 


“That sounds great to me,” ex- 
claimed Peter, shamefaced at having 
displayed so much emotion. “Now, 
send a telegram to Arthur Trent and, 
by the great horn spoon, there will be 
some warm work in the pitcher’s box | 
on Saturday!” 


Other stories by Mr. Paine will be published in Poruvar. 


AUTRE 


SOMETHING TO THINK OVER 


Just a few words of wisdom from a hard-boiled gentleman who usually got 
what he went after—Bismarck: “Fools say that you can only gain experience 
at your own expense. I have always contrived to gain my experience at the ex- 


pense of others.” Think it over. 


Out of the Meshes 


By J. H. Greene 
Author of ‘‘Echoes,”’ ‘‘Radio Riches,” Ete. 


Very often the sea has a tale to tell; not so often, a lesson to teach. 


In this story she 


conclusively proves that no man can live by breaking the laws of his fellow men. 


HE big flashing light of Sandy 
Head was suddenly veiled; 
those piercing rays that carried 
for thirty miles were dimmed 

to a mere moonrise glow over the black 
smooth seas; the red lights on the End 
went absolutely out; so Jerry Cope had 
to look at his compass to get a course 
through the fog. 

He struck a match to kindle his lan- 
tern which he fumbled for in the un- 
tidy, unkempt locker under his tiller. 
The compass was also back there some- 
where, lost among hand lines, an old 
pair of tarpaulin breeches, bottles witff 
French and Scotch labels—empty now, 
though saved for their value at the junk 
shop. The match went out; he testily 
cursed the nails his fingers ran into, the 
loose hooks on the line, the lubberly 
disorder that lost things, the fog that 
made all this necessary. 


He found both lantern and compass 
at last and bent low to light another 
match. The glare illuminated the half- 
rotted untarred nets piled in the well 
of his dory and, imperfectly hidden by 
them, the white clean deal of wooden 
cases with their burned-in lettering. 

As if those white boards flashing out 
in the night had betrayed him, Jerry 
blew out the match and hauled at the 
nets. The cordage parted at his strong 
tugging; those meshes had _ hardly 
strength enough to hold tinker mack- 
erel. 

He looked around at the sea; his 
range of visibility in the flooding pallor 
of the lighthouse was now smaller, for 
the fog had thickened. A chill struck 
his cheeks as the mists deposited drops 
that were almost rain. 

He listened intently and could hear 
the hooting horn of Sandy Head and 
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the faint whistle at the End he was 
heading for. He heard nothing else, 
save the dying ripples under his bows 
as the dory lost her way, the rattle of 
his rudder, the bilge water swishing un- 
der his footboards. No other power 
boat was near enough to be heard and 
the chasers were very noisy and their 
engines carried for miles. 

He stooped again to light his lantern, 
but this time his matches failed him, 
for that seeping fog had dampened 
them. He was in danger of being with- 
out a light for his compass, unable to 
get a bearing, unable to make his port, 
as he was not fisherman enough to steer 
by the whistle or the horn, the run of 
the tide, the drift of weeds and scum, 
the thousand and one helps to instinct 
of the men who fish regularly in all 
weathers. It was only a couple of 
hours to dawn and he had to round the 
End into his own bay before daylight. 

Carefully Jerry drew off his oiler 
coat to make a shelter. Crouching low 
he tried to dry his hands before tack- 
ling his last matches. This was diffi- 
cult; there was nothing dry on that 
dripping dory; the nets were now wet 
enough to make good their claim to 
having been in the sea and, when he 
felt inside his shirt, his underwear was 
equally moist with the perspiration of 
anxiety. 

His heart panted under his fingers; 
the pounding in his ears sounded like 
the beat of a motor boat; fearfully he 
listened again over the waters. There 
was no sound, save the low hissing 
whisper of the sea, smoothed and sub- 
dued by the fog. 

Not until he had reached far inside 
his locker did he find a spot dry enough 
to kindle a match. He lit the lantern; 
the light fell on his defiant reckless face 
glistening with drops. 

He laid the compass on the foot- 
boards and held the lantern to it. The 
needle swung farther to its iron; he 
drew the lantern farther away, know- 
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ing eneugh not to court disaster by that 
carelessness that has lost many vessels. 

He only needed a rough range taken 
from the Sandy Head light to give him 
a course to the End. The red light on 
the End would loom up as he came in- 
shore; the whistle would have to be 
kept on his port bow; and farther along 
toward the Spit there was a bell buoy, 
tolling on the shoal. The main thing 
was to steer straight now, to avoid run- 
ning on the bars under the coast-guard 
station. 


ERRY decided on his course, covered 

the elusive lantern with a saucepan 
and twirled the wheel of his motor. 
The roar of its exhaust filled the empti- 
ness with clamor. He looked back 
nervously over his shoulder as he 
caught at the tiller. He almost fancied 
some one was shouting to him to heave 
to. Fog banks, trails of thick ropy 
vapors massed almost to solidity, can 
at times be walls that echo. 

The noise of his engine, compressed 
and shut in by those curtains of cloud, 
was bellowed back at him as if he were 
racing through a tunnel. Setting his 
teeth Jerry drove his dory through that 
gray dimness, intermittently and faintly 
flooded by the four wheeling rays of 
Sandy Head Light. 

After half an hour's burst of speed, 
he stopped. The seeping silence was 
still unbroken save by the racing rip- 
ples under his bows. The long mourn- 
ful whistle of the End light came 
louder now. 

He had been in that whistle house 
ashore very often; either Keeper Small 
or his assistant, Tom Atkins, was on 
watch. All the watcher had to do was 
to give an eye to the engines pumping 
air into the tanks and the apparatus that 
automatically let the air into the whis- 
tle at the right intervals. It was an 
easier job than dodging the cutters and 
chasers. 

In the direction the whistle came 
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from, Jerry saw a faint glow. He was 
getting closer in; that glow was the 
End Light; to his starboard he could 
hear the distant clanging of the bell 
buoy. The swells, the aftermaths of 
the last nor’easter, were long and 
steady; the big conical tank of the bell 
buoy was rocking to them; the heavy 
clapper of the bell on its summit struck 
to their measure; the bell tolled slowly, 
regularly, dismally. 

Jerry, however, felt easier; he had 
made the End; a turn to the east would 
bring him into the bay after he had 
sighted the Spit, the next red light. He 
stopped his engine for a moment. This 
was his trick, to run past the coast- 
guard station, letting his way carry him, 
then start off again. This would con- 
fuse any chaser that would be lying out 
in the sea to listen for him. It would 
also baffle ears ashore. He was about 
to start his engine again when he heard 
a faint but heavy thumping sound to his 
stern and out of the dark shot a long 
cone of white light. It was a chaser’s 
searchlight. 

Immediately Jerry started his engine, 
chancing its betraying clamor; he de- 
cided to run for the bay. It was near 
dawn. The sun would soon disperse 
the fog. 

The searchlight shifted this way and 
that; the long lumimous cone swept 
down on the course he was taking; for 
a moment he looked into its blinding 
white eye till it was dimmed by thicken- 
ing streams of vapor. 

The chaser perhaps had sighted him; 
he must certainly have been heard; 
those coast guards had ears like cats; 
his brother Dan, the keeper of the Spit 
Station, claimed he could tell different 
dories by their putterings. Jerry 
headed inshore to escape the light that 
for a moment had flooded his vessel and 
sparkled on the feathery foam spout- 
ing over his bows. 

He looked back; the light was -wan- 
dering aimlessly over the sea, probing 
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the dark, now with razor-edged lines, 
now fading, fighting, like a smothering 
fire. The fog rolled across that glare 
in dark masses like smoke; the light 
fought back, kindling it to prismatic 
pinks and yellows. Dan could not have 
seen him or the light would be follow- 
ing him, pinning him to that black sea 
till he was caught. 

Jerry laughed a little; his anxiety 
was less now that his antagonist was 
uncovered; he could get by Dan; he 
could outmaneuver, outwit the stolid 
stupid coast guard. He would show 
Dan his bank roll in a few days and 
laugh in his face. He kept inshore till 
a second red glimmer glowed through 
the fog; he was now off the Spit Light; 
in a few minutes he would be inside 
the bay, heading for his moorings; he 
could easily find the shallows, where he 
could jettison his cargo for an easier 
retail recovery any night when he went 
fishing in the harbor. 


SOMETHING gleamed over his star- 
board bow; it was the buoy at the 

channel entrance; it was painted black, 
but wet as it was with the fog, the 
searchlight turned it to whiteness. 

Jerry looked back a minute when the 
fog went suddenly thin; the light had 
fought its way through; he was staring 
into the blinding incandescence of a 
noonday sun. He turned away his 
eyes; the ghastly light was flooding his 
dory; he could see pale pine boards 
through the rotten meshes of his nets. 

He jammed his tiller over to evade 
that light, but it followed him; he 
thought he could feel its pressure on 
his neck, like a cold arresting hand. He 
could see the bewildered light groping 
for him as the fog again intervened; 
it picked out bits of the shore, edges of 
the dunes and the white side of the Spit 
Lighthouse. 

He stopped his engine and listened. 
The chaser had stopped, too; the chaser 
was waiting in the silent fog for a clew 
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of sound or for those rolling walls of 
watery vapor to grow thin. 

Across the white suffusion of that 
searchlight rolled cumuli of clouds; one 
of these was hiding him, but the faint- 
est breath of air at any moment might 
open them and reveal him. Then the 
searchlight went out; he heard the 
chaser’s engine start and he started his 
own. He knew they could not trail him 
so well by sound when their own pis- 
tons were pounding. He was heading 
now for the open sea; he would slip by 
the chaser, away from where Dan 
would expect him, intending to sneak 
back along the south shore and into the 
harbor. 

He felt he was safe now. For a mo- 
ment he had been afraid he would have 


had to throw his nets and their big fish - 


Over into deep water where even a 
flounder drag would find it hard to re- 
deem them. The chaser was far be- 
hind him; Dan would be expecting him 
to be risking a rush through the shal- 
lows of the bars. 

“Heave to, there!” holloed a big 
voice through the fog, a voice that he 
knew. 


HE light struck him again; his pur- 

pose had been defeated; Dan had 
outwitted him; Dan had guessed the 
course he would take and had doused 
his searchlight to find him. 

Desperately Jerry gripped the tiller 
hard and tried again to sidestep that 
light, to zigzag out of that narrowing, 
luminous ellipse that tipped the black 
tipples with sparks. 

“Heave to!” came from the mega- 
phone like thunder. 

Something crackled behind him; it 
was a shot; more shots followed in 
rapid regular succession; he was fired 
on by a machine gun; Jerry remem- 
bered hearing that” the coast guards 
were to have Lewis guns. 

“My own brother!” he cried, as “he 
tried now to dodge the bullets as well 
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as the light, frantically trying to find 
a covert in the fog. 

Something hit his bows; a white 
spurt of fire shot into the air; a flam- 
ing tracer bullet ricocheted as it burned 
in lines of flame. Jerry cursed the 
coast guard, the government, his 
Brother Dan. The tracer bullets cut 
the air like rockets; he could smell their 
smoke; a rain of them spattered on 
his planks; clean slivers were cut from 
his bows and his gunwale; a hollow 
roar came from forward and he leaped 
to his feet. 

The bullets had struck his oil tanks; 
they were vomiting flame and black 
smoke, He knew enough and had just 
time enough to dive and swim as far 
as he could under water, for he knew 
that gasoline will burn on the top of the 
sea. 

Jerry was picked out of the edge of 
the flames by a big hand reaching down 
from the chaser’s deck and hauled on 
board. 

“You'll pay for this! You'll pay for 
it,” he shouted, as the men beat out 
the little oil still flaming on him. 

“Sorry, Jerry!” called a calm voice 
from the deck house. “Why didn’t you 
heave to? Didn’t mean to blow you 
up. Only wanted to stop you.” 

“Shootin’ up yer own brother. Ain’t 
got no right to stop me. Got nothin’ 
on me. Sea’s free, ain’t it? I'll break 
yer for this, Dan. I'll put up such a 
holler: ie 

“Take the wheel, Bill, and run in.” 

Dan descended from the deck house, 
calmly silent to his brother’s abuse, to 
meet the angry man with a smile and 
slow speech. Dan had served his time 
in the service; patrolling beaches in 
zero weather, pulling the boat out to 
wrecks had taught him to keep his head 
with other kinds of wrecks. 

But because this one was his brother, 
he sent aft the other men on the bows 
and lowered his voice that those in the 
deck house might not hear him. 
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“See here, Jerry, you had liquor.” 

“Yer can’t prove it. Yer had no 
right to shoot me. I’ve lost my dory 
and my nets and I'll put up such a hol- 
ler that you and your service of graft- 
ing sea cops ts 

“Steady, Jerry; you know I don’t 
graft and my men don’t. I’m sorry we 
sunk you, but that was an accident. 
My men haven’t had drill enough on 
that gun. Of course I’ve got to report 
you! But your word won't stand 
against mine. We saw you go out pre- 
tending to fish. You didn’t even drop 
your nets. And no fisherman would 
take such nets. You were sighted head- 
ing out to that Lunenburg schooner.” 

“You’ve got nothin’? on me.” 

“Not yet. But we might fish up 
those nets, Jerry.” 

Jerry was silent as the noisy chaser 
rounded the Spit and the fleet of traw- 
lers, a schooner, dories, a yacht, began 
to emerge dimly in the dawn that was 
now suffusing the mists with gray light. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Jerry,” con- 
tinued Dan. “Quit this bumming 
round. Join us; we need men. They’re 
shoving green high-school boys and fel- 
lows out of shops in on us. I’m plumb 
scared what’s going to happen to the 
service next winter. Getting shot to 
hell.” 

The chaser’s nose was now scraping 
the tall piles of the deserted pier. Jerry 
reached up to a ringbolt and hauled 
himself ashore. 

“Tt’s where yer service belongs,” he 
said, as he turned and slouched along 
the pier, a wet, scorched figure, charged 
with bitterness and defiance. 


ERRY had not been able to say all 

he wanted to Dan; Dan’s quiet way 
was unanswerable by words; Dan had 
always put it over him this way. 

Both brothers had come to manhood 
when the fishing began to fail; Dan had 
enlisted with the surf fighters; Jerry 
had drifted into odd jobs ashore. But 
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odd jobs had become more scarce and 
uncertain. In a few years, while Dan 
had attained to owning a house, a wife, 
two babies and the certainty of a pen- 
sion, all Jerry possessed was a little 
shack up Nickerson’s Lane and a shady 
reputation. 

He reached his door and started to 
prepare for breakfast. His house was 
as unkempt as the locker of his dory 
and this morning his kitchen was empty 
of edibles. He had no bacon, no bread, 
no coffee, and his credit was frail at all 
the markets. 

After a long search he found a 
mouthful of skuljo—the sun-dried fish 
that combines food and chewing tobacco 
to the Cape Codder. He drank a cup- 
ful of water costing nothing but the 
pumping and leaned against his door 
sill to consider his position, masticating 
the skuljo viciously and morosely as if 
he were chewing nails. 

That cargo of contraband he had lost 
would have reéstablished his credit, 
stored his kitchen, filled his coal bin and 
enabled him to sit by the stove all next 
winter in idle comfort. 

But just now his prospects were as 
foggy as the landscape, where gray 
wraiths trailed across the sands, veil- 
ing the woods, filling the hollows, mak- 
ing islands of their pine-clad summits. 
From the east and south he could hear 
the awakening murmurs of the village; 
whistles blew from the freezers; dories 
chugged out to the traps in the harbor; 
the voices of the fishermen echoed from 
the lanes. Very soon the village would 
be buzzing with his misadventure. 
Jerry’s credit would then be down to 
zero, 

A string of chickens ran across his 
ill-cared-for ground and for a moment 
he thought of helping himself to a 
meal; but they belonged to the widow 
of a drowned fisherman. 

He brought out his bread box, 


‘emptied the crumbs and tossed them to 


the chickens. 
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The fog was parted by a flaw; the 
dark dwarf pines and the bright emer- 
ald of the young oaks and maples sud- 

~denly grew brilliant. A beam of sun- 
light struggled through the fog and 
struck the hillside of the north of Jer- 
ry’s cottage; on it he could see moving 
specks of tawny orange. 

“Deer!” he cried, but suddenly 
checked his voice, fearing how it would 
carry in that still morning, knowing 
how easily deer are startled. 

He slipped into his shack and 
reached for his gun; he loaded it with 
a shell of buckshot and put some more 
shells into his pocket. 

“Deer are protected under the game 
laws; they can he shot only in one week 
in the fall; but Jerry, who would not 
wring the neck of a neighbor’s chicken, 
did not hesitate at poaching. He could 
secure a few fat steaks for himself and 
could easily sell the haunches round the 
cottages of the visitors. Bootleg veni- 
son is almost as profitable as bootleg 
liquor. 

He kicked off his sea boots and put 
on light shoes, for stalking deer de- 
mands light stepping. He slipped his 
gun under -his arm and took the trail 
down.the side of his dune. The path led 
to “Shank” Painter’s pond; he waded 
through it, trampling on the pond lilies 
without loud splashing, till he reached 
the opposite bank, where he searched 
for the opening to the path through the 
brambles. Morgan’s cows used to come 
down that path to drink. 


HE fog kept opening and closing to 
the sun; a muskrat plunged off the 
bank and a distant dog began barking; 
it was the noisy collie pup of Jim Hig- 
gins, the keeper of High Head Station; 
it was a coast-guard dog. 

Knee-deep in the matted ooze of the 
pond, Jerry forgot -his wet feet, his 
hunger, his ill luck, for he was again 
playing his wits against 
guards, because the coast guards are 


the -coast - 
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also game wardens. If that dog had 
scented the deer and came barking 
along the edge of the pond, Jerry would 
certainly drown the pup swiftly and 
silently, rather than lose the deer. 

But the mark was not coming closer ; 
the dog perhaps had not scented the 
deer or was chained: so Jerry took the 
path round the pond, intending to ap- 
proach the deer from the leeward. 
Every trail through the pines, over the 
beach grass, across the cranberry bog, 
between thickets of thorns, even the 
obliterated ones over the black patches 
of the last forest fire, Jerry was famil- 
iar with. Odd jobs had made him a 
better navigator of the dunes than of 
the sea. 

Soon he emerged from the last clus- 
ter of pines on the last range of the 
dunes; keeping his head low, he de- 
scended the sides of running sand to 
the meadows of sea grass on the flats. 
Across these levels he could see fading 
in and out of the fog the white tower 
of the squat little lighthouse whose red 
lamp had been his beacon last night. 
The fog whistle was still blowing; gulls 
squawked across the flats and there was 
a noisy pouring of water. For a run 
of the sea came in here from the bay, 
almost cutting off the tip of the cape 
at high water, when it lifted the long 
grass to float erect like seaweed. The 
trapped waters of the tide were racing 
through the narrow channel over di- 
minutive and murmurous cataracts to 
the sea. 

But Jerry knew quite well that. 
neither the ripples of the tide nor the 
calling of the gulls would startle his 
deer. He had seen deer calmly feeding 
in a gale, huddled under the lee of a 
few trees. 

He began his stalking up that long 
slope of sand, keeping a tree trunk, a 
bush, a tuft of grass always between 
him and the edge of the hill. Some- 
times this edge was blurred, as the fog 
poured in from the sea, over the top, 
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when white and pearly waves of vapor 
spilled down the hillside, completely 
hiding everything but the small circle 
of sand around his prone face. He did 
not move at those moments, for. he was 
near enough to the deer now for the 
slightest crackle of a twig to start them 
stampeding. 

Finally at the next clearing of the 
fog he was able to creep to the summit 
of the hill. With his face buried in 
fern, he peered over the edge. He saw 
three deer calmly feeding on a rise just 
an easy shot below him. There was no 
need to get closer and it would be diffi- 
cult to try, for the dune dropped away 
to his right to level and unwooded 
cranberry bogs. 

He reached back to lift his rifle to 
his shoulder when low voices came out 
of the fog and he paused on his aim. 
But the deer heard the voices also; they 
lifted their graceful heads; their ears 
twitched; they were on the verge of 
scampering, Jerry took aim at the fat- 
test and fired. One fell; the others 
were gone in a flash of curving backs 
and twinkling feet. Jerry arose to race 
down the hillside to get booty when 
the voices below him grew loud and dis- 
tinct. 

“Hello! Some one shooting deer!” 

“Let's get him, Dan.” 

Out of the mists of the cranberry 
bog emerged the upper half of a man. 
Jerry saw a blue coat with gold braid 
on the sleeves. They were coast guards 
and that man was his Brother Dan. 
One man was on his knees, picking 
blueberries. 

“Head him off from the rear, Tony,” 
he heard Dan say. 

“He’s killed a doe, Dan,” came an- 
other voice, higher and nearer. 

“Get him, boys!” 


| eed ran down the hillside again, 
beaten and frantic. Again the coast 
guards had taken his contraband.” Dan 
had ordered them to get him; Dan 
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was spreading his men to keep Jerry 
from slipping by through the woods to 
the north. They were chivvying Jerry 
out onto the marshes, to catch him 
on the sand with his back to the sea. 
This time Dan had the evidence agairist 
him; that slain doe meant a jail sen- 
tence. 

He could hear the men _ shouting 
across the ridges, branches broken, torn 
aside and twigs cracking under his 
heavy-footed pursuers. 

He came to the run, the rapid and 
deep channel that carried away the tide 
waters. A flock of feeding gulls flew 
up at his approach. They would have 
betrayed him if the fog had not thick- 
ened at that moment. He crossed the 
tun; the waters drained from hundreds 
of acres reached to his waist and nar- 
towed to a torrent with force enough 
to make it hard to keep his foothold. 

The voices came nearer. Dan might 
not have guessed who had been shoot- 
ing the deer, but he was certain Dan’s 
blood was up to make this arrest. That 
order in the fog—‘‘Get him !”—was like 
Dan’s hail through the megaphone of 
last night. 

The mists thinned; the clouds parted 
above them and a streak of blue ap- 
peared. For a moment the landscape 
for miles became distinct, sunlit and 
vivid. Jerry had just time to throw 
himself into the bows of an old wreck 
left stranded here far inland up on the 
meadows by some _ coast-breaching 
storm of long ago. 

Lying flat and still on the old 
weather-worn, worm-eaten keelson, he 
peered between the few planks left on 
the stark ribs. He could see Dan on 
the hillside, traversing with his eyes 
the marshes, the beaches, even the sea 
beyond. Jerry knew Dan’s eyes to be 
as piercing as the scarchiight of the 
chaser. 

Jerry could not move without show- 
ing himself and causing Dan to call tc 
his pack, so he kept still, hoping the 
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fog would soon return and give him a 
chance to slip away. 

The gray creeping mists again blew 
in from the sea and Jerry had a mo- 
ment to think whether to go left, past 
the lighthouse, or right, along the shore, 
again crossing the run. He hesitated 
too long, for he heard his name called 
out of the fog. 

“Come out of that, Jerry, and take 
your medicine!” 

‘Peering between the planks, he could 
see Dan standing stolidly on the far 
side of the run; sometimes his head, 
sometimes his legs only were visible 
as the mists crept by, clinging to the 
waters of the run. 

“Jerry, I can’t see you, but you must 
be there. You can’t get away. We're 
driving you to the deep end of the run. 
You can’t swim it and you can’t go 
west. Don’t make me go after you and 
get wet feet. I’ve only got my sneak- 
ers on.” 

Jerry was maddened by this cool de- 
mand to surrender from this superior 
being who refused to wet his feet, 
who hunted him while still carrying his 
berry bucket. 

Jerry was about to retort, to arise 
and fight to a finish the long feud be- 
tween himself and his brother. But he 
remembered that Dan couldn’t swear 
that it was he who shot the deer and 
Dan could not possibly identify him 
through those thickening vapors as he 
lay hidden in the wreck. 

Dan had merely guessed aright, Dan 
always did; but the law demands more 
than guesswork and Dan was too honest 
to proffer a guess as a certainty. Jerry 
would be safe, if he could only prevent 
Dan from coming after him and getting 
actual evidence. 


ERRY drew his gun to his shoulder, 
sighted through the widest, halted in 
his nervousness, remembering the gun 
had been discharged and not reloaded, 


ejected the shell, grew more nervous 
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because of the murderous. click of the 
mechanism, quickly slipped in another 
shell and fired. 

He only meant to disable Dan by a 
charge of buckshot aimed at the sneak- 
ers; but it was awkward shooting in the 
confines of that old forepeak and the 
gun must have lifted, for he saw Dan 
fall forward with his hands to his eyes. 

Jerry heard the heavy spiash and 
saw his brother caught in the current, 
the body rolled over and over by those 
waters racing to the sea. It went out 
of sight in the fading distance, without 
a cry, a moan, a struggle. Jerry had 
killed him, for buckshot at that distance 
bunches to a bullet. 

For one dazed minute Jerry stood 
looking over the rippling run. Dan's 
berry bucket had dropped bottom-side 
down and was floating, bobbing over 
the little cataracts after Dan. 

The smoke of the gun tingled in Jer- 
ty’s nostrils; he heard voices calling for 
Dan in tones of alarm; terrified, Jerry 
tan toward the sea. His plan of escape 
had matured to a murder. 

He raced to the very edge of the out- 
going tide and flung his gun far out 
over the waters, where it would never 
be uncovered. It sank with a heavy 
plunge. He then waded out over the 
ripples and, after kicking off his shoes, 
struck out over the light surf. 

Dan had said something derogatory 
about his swimming. He had done for 
Dan, but Dan’s service would be snap- 
ping on his heels as eagerly as blood- 
hounds, for Dan was popular. He 
could only escape them by swimming 
across the bay to the east shore; he had 
friends there who would help him to 
avert suspicion or, if he were accused, 
to establish his alibi. 

He heard voices from the shore, but 
he could see nothing, so they could not 
see him. He swam out to sea with 
long trudgeon strokes; the water was 
not very cold and, heated by his run, 
he found its chill soothing. He clawed 
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over those calm oily seas slowly and de- 
liberately, for he would need his wind 
for the long swim. He made the most 
of every kick, resting between each 
stroke with his face buried in the wa- 
ter. Dan was a liar in belittling his 
swimming: 

He choked and swallowed some wa- 
ter; he mustn’t think of Dan or, if he 
did, he must remember his resentment 
only; Dan had hunted him over the 
seas; Dan was trying to put him out 
of business; Dan was always preach- 
ing. 
When he had swum about a mile, he 
lay on his back, floating in a little area 
of dark-gray water, inhaling the thick 
moist fog. 

Suddenly he lowered his feet, lifted 
his head and began treading water. 
With a panic that drove the surface 
chill on his skin into his hearts he 
realized that he had not the slightest 
notion of his bearings, which way he 
had been swimming, which way he 
should continue to swim. 

Trying to escape his hunters, to fly 
from that vision of his brother’s body 
rollie in the tideway, he had swum 
out into the fog as blindly as a hunted 
beast, but without a beast’s instinct to 
give him direction. 

He listened, but could hear neither 
the putter of power boats, the bell buoy 
on the shoal, nor the whistle of the End 
Lighthouse. He heard nothing, but the 
pounding of the blood in his ears and 
the splashes made by his hands to keep 
his mouth above water. For his ears 
had filled with water as they do when 
a man is floating; he tried to clear 
them, but, lifting his hands, his mouth 
went under and the sea that had trapped 
him caught at his precious breath. 


LL right, Tony. I just slipped on 
some weeds and the water caught 
me,’ said Dan easily, when he rolled 
over on the sands as his men camé up. 
“Thought we heard a shot.” 
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“Maybe you did. That fellow wants 
some duck to make up for the deer. 
No use going after him now. But tell 
Mary I won’t be home for breakfast 
and—damn it, I’ve lost my berries!” 

The big coast guard looked out over 
the tide run, more perturbed than was 
his custom. 

““How’s thé tide, Si?” he asked. 

‘An hour to the turn.” 

Dan’s eyes ran along the run to the 
open sea. The emerging waters cutting 
a deep channel through the beach 
poured out into the bay, carrying a 
scum of grass, leaves, twigs, driftwood 
and refuse from the meadows. 

Dan’s men left him. He walked 
down to the shore and stripped to his 
undershirt and trousers. Then, after 
hiding his discarded clothes in the shore 
grass so that no one would find them 
and raise a needless alarm, he waded 
out into the water. He would “get 
Jerry” this way. 

He stood waist-high in the surf and 
listened. He could hear the fog whis- 
tle on the End, answering whistles of 
steamers far out in the bay and the 
clanging of the bell buoy on the shoal. 

He carefully tore off a strip from his 
undershirt, rolled two pellets of wool 
to fit his ears, plugged them in tightly 
and breasted the surf for the deep wa- 
ter. At first he swam through a mess 
of dead silver perch, floating cardboard 
boxes thrown from excursion steam- 
ers, yesterday's Boston papers spread- 
ing their scareheads on the sea, the lost 
mooring of a lobster pot, all the muck 
of the tide line that the sea carries in 
and out twice a day. 

He broke through this to the clear 
waters beyond; he was tingling with the 
reactions of a well-fed, weil-condi- 
tioned man at peace with his world. 

After swimming for some hundred 
yards he floated to note how he swung 
to the tide. The lay of the waves that 
rolled into the shore were as contour 
lines on a map to him. There were 
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many things he could do to get a bear- 
ing. At the worst he could float and 
drift and the tide would land him some- 
where, but he feared for Jerry. Jerry 
was apt to lose his head in a crisis; 
Jerry could not stay in that water for 
long without becoming exhausted, for 
Jerry was underfed. 

Dan started to tread water; his big 
chest kept his head high; he removed 
the plugs of cotton from his ears. No 
water had got into their passages. He 
could hear the whistle and the bell buoy 
on the shoal very clearly. But he noted 
that the bell was clanging in a strange 
manner; it should be tolling in time 
to the leisurely roll of that calm; it 
was ringing the quick strokes of the 
wild seas of winter. 

Dan took long strokes in its direc- 
tion till the white cone, covered with 
barnacles below and tipped by its little 
belfry of iron bars where the bell 
wagged to the motion of the waters, 
emerged from the fog. 

Dan heard an agonized voice, the 
throb of a motor and then a white 
power dory shot past him, its canvas 
cover like an arrowhead, its bows cut- 
ting the seas. 

“Hey, there, Man’l, Man’l!” 

Jerry had recognized the dory and 
was calling to the hunched figures in 
the stern to rescue him. 

Dan took a stroke that brought him 
nearer and saw that Jerry had twisted 
his shirt into a rope, had managed to 
hook it on to a projection of the belfry 
and was supporting himself by an arm 
through the loop. His voice sounded 
desperate and exhausted; his uneasy 
tugging at the rope had disturbed the 
lolling balance of the buoy and so pro- 
duced the unusual jangling of ‘the bell. 


THE men in the dory did not hear 

or heed him; they were running to 
cover, too, and fearful of voices in the 
fog; they sped past, their exhaust and 
their engine drows.ing the bell to them. 
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Jerry sagged on his 100p and Dan 
threw himself on his back to float closer 
without betraying himself. The wash 


.of the dory’s port wake brought some- 


thing glittering, close to his hand. It 
was his berry bucket that had floated 
out to sea and was now bobbing beside 
him right side up and with its cargo 
intact. 

Dan had “got Jerry,” but he wanted 
to do better than make an arrest. Jerry 
was strengthening the knots of his sup- 
port while cursing the men who had 
passed him, pouring out the blackness 
of his embittered soul into the calm, 
clean mists. Jerry, Dan thought, might 
be rescued from more than drowning, 
if he were left hanging there a little 
longer. 

The starboard wake of that dory now 
rocked Dan and he had to paddle his 
hands a little to keep his face above 
the roughened water. Jerry heard the 
splash and saw his brother’s fine profile 
cut by the shining level of the sea. He 
gasped as though he were drowning; 
he regained his breath and screamed in 
pain. 

“Dan! You! 
didn’t mean to!” 

With iron resolution, with the quick 
resourcefulness of a surf fighter, Dan 
closed his eyes and allowed himself like 
a floating corpse to drift alongside his 
terrified brother. With weeds in his 
hair, the scum of oil blueing his face, 
which was pinched by the cold water, 
he knew he looked what Jerry thought 
he was. 

“What do yer want, Dan? Ye’ve got 
me.” 

Jerry’s face was grayer than the fog; 
he hung limply by one arm to his loop; 
the bell shook with his convulsive shud- 
ders, 

“Dan! I didn’t mean it. 
yer want?” 

Dan floated closer till his cold toes 
touched Jerry’s bare chest. Jerry 
screamed in abject terror; he shrank 


I didn’t mean to! I 


What do 
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back against the buoy; he tried to splash 
away his ghastly pursuer. 

“What do yer want? Want me to 
swim for it, don’t yer? Ain’t going ter. 
Want me to swim round and round in 
the fog and you after me, you chasin’ 
me, till I go under, but I won’t, see? 
Don’t care if you are dead. I ain’t 
afraid of dead men! You can’t do 
nothin’ to me. I’m alive and you’re 
not. I’m alive——” 


Jerry’s frantic’ attempt to recover © 


courage from desperation was beyond 
Dan’s endurance. He rolled over, 
opened his eyes and stood erect, tread- 
ing water. 

“T only want you to come back to 
breakfast, Jerry. See, I got some blue- 
berries!” 

He reached over and secured the 
bucket, which still bobbed beside him. 
Jerry’s face turned darker than the rust 
on the bell buoy; again his big brother 
had outwitted him, was laughing at him 
with his maddening superiority. Dan 
was grinning as if nothing had hap- 
pened, his one hand holding the blue- 
berries above water, his other paddling, 
while his bare feet, kicking in the green 
depths, flashed like fishes. 

“Come on, Jerry, we'll talk this over 
ashore.” 

Angered by defeat, by exhaustion, 
driven by that desperation that is the 
backwash of fear, Jerry bunched his 
legs back against the heavy mass of the 
iron buoy and, making a springboard 
of it, he kicked himself out of the wa- 
ter and fell on the head and shoulders 
of his brother. The two went down. 

In a few seconds they arose. It was 
easy for Dan, trained to struggle with 
drowning men, to break loose from his 
weaker brother. Jerry floundered back, 
while Dan, angry now, kicked back out 
of his reach. 

“All right!’ Dan shouted. 
here till you rot or drown. I’ve done 
my best for you. You can’t swim to 
shore in this fog, you don’t know 


“Stay 
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“enough. ‘I’ve done all I can be expected 


to do. I’ll leave you as a total loss.” 
Dan, not forgetting to salvage his 
blueberries by hooking the bucket over 
his left arm, struck out toward the 
shore. He could easily guide himself 
by following that line of chips, grass 


‘and small driftwood, split by the waters 


of the meadows. They would lead to 
the shore, bringing him near that deep 
channel in the beach. 

He swam strongly and speedily. He 
had done his best with Jerry, as a man, 
a coast guard, a brother. A total loss 
should be abandoned as quickly as pos- 
sible, lest more losses should follow. 
Dan had to forget some ugly moments 
under the water, when his fingers had 
to clutch Jerry’s windpipe to pry him 
loose. 

He stopped after some fifty yards 
to judge the ripples, the lay of the tide 
line, to listen for the bearing of the 
whistle. A faint cry and a plunge came 
from behind him. He thought Jerry 
was coming after him, trying to swim 
by his wake. Dan struck out again for 
the shore. He had done all he could 
for Jerry. Jerry would have to find 
his way ashore by himself. 


THE cry came louder; he heard his 

name called; Jerry was not curs- 
ing him as he thought; it was a cry 
for help; Dan had to turn and swim 
back. To the coast guard, life comes 
first; the drowning must be saved, the 
ship resctied, no matter what its trade, 
its purpose. After a few swift strokes 
he found Jerry still on top of the wa- 
ter, but caught in a mess of nets that 
had risen from the bottom where he 
had dropped them. 

They had loosened in the ebb and 
flow of the tide; the corks had carried 
walls of entanglement up from the bot- 
tom, where the weights and the boxes 
had held them. Weak as the rotten 
meshes were, they were strong enough 
in their manifold ta: eles to hold Jerry 
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till the ten feet of returning tide would 
cover him. 

In a second Dan reached into his 
pocket, drew his knife, opened the blade 
and, diving, hacked Jerry’s feet free. 
Then with a clutch at his collar Dan 
drew Jerry away from those treacher- 
ous lines that were blackening the sea 
with their involved meshes. 

But Jerry, now thoroughly demoral- 
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clinging tightly with both arms round 
Dan’s neck. 

“Sorry, Jerry!” said Dan, splutter- 
ing, as he drew his right arm back and 
stunned Jerry with a blow on the jaw. 

Then, keeping Jerry’s face above wa- 
ter, Dan was easily able to tow the un- 
conscious man ashore, quite in accord- 
ance with the regular drill of the life- 
savers. 


ized at this judgment that had reached 


Next day, Jerry filed his application 
to him from the bottom of the sea, was 


to join the coast guards. 


“Liquid Doubloons,” by Norwood Pinder, is the complete book to be pub- 
lished in the next tssue of Porutar. It is a ratiling good yarn, entertaining, 
full of action, a stirring adventure story. 


GFE 


SCRAPS OF MOVIE HISTORY 


HE recent opening in London of a section of the South Kensington Mu- 

seum devoted to the history of motion pictures has evoked widespread 

comment in England and brought to light through general editorial dis- 

cussion numerous curious and obscure facts relating to the infancy of 
cinematography. 

For instance, what ardent movie fan knows that the original ancestor of the 
motion-picture camera and the automatic electric projector was a lowly window 
blind? The principle of the persistence of vision, upon which cinematography is 
based, was discovered by Doctor P. M. Roget, an English physician and scientist. 
Peering through the slats of his bedroom blinds one morning, Doctor Roget 
watched a baker’s wagon rumbling down the street. He happened to move his 
head up and down slightly as he watched and noted that the spokes in the wagon’ s 
wheels appeared to stop in answer to this movement. 

Unwittingly he had turned the slats of his blind into an accidental motion- 
picture camera shutter. He studied the phenomenon and at length developed the 
theory of the persistence of vision which later was utilized in the invention of 
the first practically successful movie machine. A curious sidelight on the birth 
of the motion-picture principle is the fact that Roget’s name is seldom or never 
connected with the origin of the movies. His only claim to fame to-day is based 
on a literary achievement. He is the author of the famous “Roget’s Thesaurus,” 
the standard ‘“‘word treasury” of the English language. 

A warning to all would-be inventors is the exhibit in the South Kensington 
Museum of the first English cinematographic apparatus, which was built and suc- 
cessfully operated by W. Friese Green, in 1885. Green’s machine was the earliest 
movie outfit to appear anywhere, but it was swiftly superseded by the more prac- 
tical kinetoscope of Edison. Green himselfi—who is mentioned in the British 
press as the “father of the cinematograph”~-celebrated his invention in debtor’s 
prison. 


Charity and the 


By Calvin Johnston 
Author of ‘‘The Stocking of Snow,’ ‘The Blood of the Brave,’ Ete. 


Charity was what Cole Grimshaw lacked—and so the citizens of Barlow 
thought he would make a good sheriff. But because Cole Grimshaw 


hadn’t practiced charity at home, 


ACK!” commanded the crossing 
watchman to the man in the farm 
wagon, who set his team on their 
haunches and stared inquiringly. 

“They ain’t anything coming,” he 
protested. 

“There’s something due,” replied the 
watchman, “and this railroad operates 
on time.”’ 

To his friend the boomer brakeman, 
who was spending the day before pay 
day in the hospitable shanty, the watch- 
man wagged his chin whisker confiden- 
tially. “Small thanks I do be getting 
for the hundreds of lives I save by 
flagging according to the time card.” 

“Whist!” cautioned the boomer. 
“Ye’d as well not try to hold the farmer 
for No. 416, which was marked up two 
hours late as I came by the dispatch- 
ers.” 2 

The old watchman waved his flag 


> 


he was duped by the bandits. 


Officially to the four quarters. “Drive 


on!” he commanded the bewildered 
farmer. “Do you not see me holding 
up trains in every direction?” 

Returning to the shanty, he muttered 
in his beard, the boomer inclining an 
ear and nodding sagely. 

“Smaller thanks I get from people,” 
declared the watchman, “than Mike 
Sorly, who ran his own private death 
house 

“His own private death house!” re- 
peated the boomer with a diplomatic 
degree of doubt that provoked the dour 
watchman to offer tobacco and a seat 
by the hot stove while he went into 
particulars. 


TIS a proverb well proven by close 

observers that charity begins at 
home. Now Barlow; on tbe old P. D., 
was the county seat 0. Gunsight County 


CHARITY AND THE CANARY 


and it was distinguished for its many 
citizens educated to observe each other 
closely after the neglect to do so had 
cost them dear. So when a citizens’ 
committee met to nominate a successor 
to a sheriff who had been too charitable 
to the bad men at large, the banker 
took the floor, saying: 

“Charity—it begins at home, but 
when once possessed of it, people carry 
it to dangerous extremes and what we 
must nominate, y’understand, is a 
sheriff whose beginnings at home are 
thoroughly understood. What Gun- 
sight County demands is a man who 
does not overfeed or overdress his 
wife; who will kick the lung out of his 
dog when he does not answer and keep 
his children on the job after school- 
time and on holidays. Let a sheriff 
begin with charity at home and ’tis only 
a step toward including every highway- 
man in the country in his family, even 
to that celebrated express-car dyna- 
miter, John Doe, now at large. I nomi- 
nate Cole Grimshaw.” 

“Divil a wife or dog or child he has 
at all!” said one of the committee. 

“Twas a figure of speech,” replied 
the other, but the significance was lost 
on nobody. 

For the whole town knew Tillie, 
Grimshaw’s niece, freckled and skinny, 
and a fit substitute for a kicked dog, a 
shabby housewife and child working 
out a holiday. 


HE audience took Grimshaw seri- 
ously as a candidate: what the 
county needed was a man with nothing 
of charity or friendliness in him. In 
their mind’s eye they sized him up as 
he appeared every day tall and raw- 
boned, wearing a long-tailed shiny black 
coat and a dusty felt hat pulled over 
slaty gray eyes. His face was bleak 
as a Galway cliff and the manner of 
him silent and chill, even when waiting 
on customers at hic feed-and-coal office. 
For the first tim: his neighbors found 
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all this in his favor. Still it was their 
remembrance of Tillie that made the 
sheriff; so sorry, frightened a creature 
in any man’s household being proof, 
y’understand, that he would furnish 
small cheer to the jailbirds and despera- 
does at large. 

“He will accept,’ said the banker, 
“because I hold a mortgage against 
him.” 

On which the nomination went over 
with a whoop and a committee of three 
was appointed to notify the citizens’ 
candidate on the morrow. 

On this committee was one Mike 
Sorly, known as a miner with a prom- 
ising claim, who chancing in town that 
day had been asked into the meeting 
as a representative of his corner of 
the county. Little interest he took in 
the proceeding, for though indeed pos- 
sessed of the promising claim, his gold 
was mined from the safes of express 
cars, and as the celebrated John Doe, 
dynamiter, all sheriffs looked alike to 
him. 

As he came into Barlow occasionally 
to buy supplies and receive certain in- 
formation, Sorly become known to a 
number of people—a burly, bearded 
man with a rollicking gray eye cannot 
avoid acquaintanceship. But he was 
intimate with none and was surprised 
when, at the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, a man should touch him on the 
shoulder, exclaiming: 

“T know you!” 

Now the touch of shoulder is agree- 
able enough to other sorts of people, 
but calculated to stir the swift resent- 
ment of those engaged in outlawry and 
for a moment the man was in danger 
of his life. 

“T know you of old,” continued the 
man. “My name is Adolphus Green 
and you are Mike Sorly, once the bad 
boy of the school. Many’s the time you 
knocked me around with the others and 
now I find you a member of the com- 
mittee on law and order.” 
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“Law and order is a watchword with 
me,” said Mike. 

He shook hands and looked into the 
meek, pasty countenance of the seedy, 
slab-sided man and:a vision of the old 
school yard, and the alley forninst where 
his father’s cabin stood, rushed on the 
memory of him. He felt an astonish- 
ing wish to know what had become of 
all the old boys, and said with peni- 
tence: 

“A bad one I must have been in 
those days, Adolph, and a hearty apol- 
ogy I make for knocking you around. 
Let us go over to the saloon and talk of 
the home folks.” 

“T will take a cigar,” said Adolphus. 
“and after you have had your drink, 
we will talk in my office.” 

Which they proceeded to do. 


EVER was an office so small and 

dingy as Adolph’s—a cot behind* 
a screen in the corner and a table with 
two chairs which wabbled across the 
floor as you sat in them. 

“°Tis like riding a paralytic bron- 
cho,” thought Mike, and looked with 
sympathy over the poverty-stricken lit- 
tle den till Adolph gave him a start 
with an object he took from the table 
drawer. 

D’ye mind Mike Sorly’s profession, 
and that the object which Adolph held 
up before him was a long black cap such 
as is worn on the gallows, and you will 
not accuse the bandit of weak nerves. 

“°Tis for Dicky,” explained Adolph, 
and Mike nodded, wondering when 
Dicky was to be hanged. 

“So he will sing,” continued Adolph, 
and Mike said with enthusiasm: 

“My compliments to him who can 
sing under the circumstances.” 

“The circumstances require he should 
sing,” said Adolphus, bringing a bird 
cage from beyond the screen and cover- 
ing it up. “When I came to Barlow 
full of high hope, I did my own sing- 
ing; but the hope is low and everything 
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gone to the devil in Barlow, where no- 
body will come in to buy real estate 
which is overrun with bad men——” 

“By the saints—a canary!” ex- 
claimed Mike, and during the hour’s 
conversation which followed meditated 
on the condition of the chap he had 
last seen hopping and chirping and who 
was now dependent on a ragged old 
canary to do so for him. 

“°Tis hell!” thought Mike. “Sup- 
pose the canary gets rough and calls 
off the song; or goés stringhalt and 
cannot hop?” 

And this in no humorous vein, y’un- 
derstand, for the remembrance of home 
folks had got under his skin and ’twas 
evident that Adolphus, a failure among 
men, had been reduced to the comrade- 
ship of a bird. 

“Still, he does not kick much,” 
thought Mike, and spun out three dou- 
ble eagles on the table, saying: “Buy 
yourself a customer’s chair which will 
stand without hitching and a rug and 
new suit and you will do some business. 
Pay me back when you prosper.” 

Adolph shook his shaggy head. “I 
might never be able to pay,” he re- 
turned, and pushed the money back, 
but as Mike let it lay, he was struck 
with an idea. 

“T might take it, Mike,” Adolph said, 
“Sf you will accept what I believe is 
good security. An option on a lot I 
have for sale, good for six months, 
and pretty sure to increase in value dur- 
ing that time, with law and order re- 
stored.” 

“Make it out,” said Mike, and pres- 
ently departed with evidence of his in- 
vestment in the future of Barlow_ in 
his pockets. 

Next morning the committee of law 
and order went to Grimshaw’s office to 
notify him of his nomination and were 
received with his usual forbidding man- 
ner. But it took more than that and a 
hook nose and mein eye to impress 
Sorly and he listened to the committee’s 
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spokesman with a yawn which suddenly 
froze in his beard as the spokesman 
ended by saying that the lady now com- 
ing in from the yard could take over 
the coal and feed while Grimshaw 
looked after the county business. 

“Who is it?” whispered Sorly. 

“°Tis Tillie, the Grimshaw’s niece,” 
replied the committeeman next him; 
“who cooks and chops wood and house- 
keeps for him; and keeps the books, 
weighs coal and feed and sometimes 
drives one of the wagons i 

“Glory be!” said Mike, studying the 
thin, stooped creature who paused 
frightened in the doorway with a sooty 
smile, all so God-forsaken that the man- 
ner of Adolph was nothing to it. 

With a sense of terror new to him, 
the bandit began taking an interest in 
Grimshaw, reflecting: 

“Sorrow the day that a man falls 
prisoner to a sheriff whose home turfs 
out such a prodigy of despair and fam- 
ine.” eS 

“I accept,” Grimshaw was saying, 
“on condition that there be no inter- 
ference in my method of handling or 
extermination.” 

Even the spokesman shuddered as he 
assured him there would be no interfer- 
ence and Mike Sorly, with a last look 
at Tillie, went away muttering. 

“Look to your guns,” he muttered, 
“lest that man take you alive some day 
and treat you as one of his family.” 

An hour later, as Mike was loading 
his pack animal, Adolph hunted him 
up at the wagon yard. 

*T will be hard for me to rise at once 
above discouragements,” he said, “in 
spite of your good cheer and assist- 
ance.” 

Mike nodded. 

“But if you will let me spend a cou- 
ple of weeks out on the claim with 
you,” begged Adolph, “I will come back 
anew man. I know.an old woman who 
has a pensioner forse she will lend 


’ 


me. 
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“While you are gone, what will be- 
come of the gallows bird—the one who 
wears the black cap on his cage?” asked 
Mike, but Adolph had left the canary 
with the old woman as security for the 
horse. 

“Mount and ride, then,” said Mike, 
who, having no deviltry on hand, was 
not one to refuse hospitality to an old 
schoolmate in need. 

But Adolph was to observe before 
long that the number of guests at the 
Sorly camp was strictly limited. 

The ride of forty miles into the hills 
was made in bright October weather. 
The old woman’s bony pensioner per- 
forming beyond expectation, they 
reached camp under a full moon, Sorly 
hailing on the trail below the cabin so 
that the door was open when they rode 
up, with old Casey, junior partner in 
claim. and deviltry, stepping out to un- 
load the pack. 

Adolph was introduced and given a 
character as an old schoolfellow and 
received a wring of the hand that 
brought tears to his eyes. A wicked old 
man was Casey, with a low opinion of 
strangers, yet from his first glimpse of 
the seedy failure of a man he took 
a secret, queer interest in him, as a 
gray wolf might by will of the saints 
guard a child in a wilderness. 


THE log cabin was a new one with 

two rooms; and deer skins covered 
the walls and floor and with a log blaz- 
ing in the wide chimney made the most 
homelike place the half-frozen Adolph 
had entered in years. 

“All the country about has been pros- 
pected,” explained Mike, “but here is 
the only streak worth working. It pays 
us a living and we pack the ore to the 
railroad. Casey and I have faith in its 
riches, but we take it easy, working 
when hunting is bad; we like the life, 
y’understand, Adolph, and to be com- 
fortable built this cabin, deserting the 
makeshift of one room you see over 
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yonder beyant the horse shed.” All this 
was true as gospel indeed, though never 
did the mask of honesty. cover: fiercer 
outlaws than these two partners. 

To poor Adolph the time spent there 
was like an experience in paradise, 
though he once blew himself out of the 
tunnel when lingering at the mouth of 
it to study the effects of the dynamite 
he had planted as Casey taught him. 
Another time he shot at Mike for a 
bear, to the great amusement of Casey 
when he heard of it on their return, 
for the two partners never left camp 


together, except on certain important: 


business three or four nights a year. 
And now one of those nights was about 
due. 

Never, thought Adolph, were there 
two jollier men, yet he witnessed that 
hospitality was not to be commandeered 
here. One afternoon Casey was out 
after a deer and Adolph pottering about 
the tunnel when he heard hoofs on the 
trail, and two men rode up hefore the 
cabin. Somehow the tall, champing 
horses and silent riders startled 
Adolph; he shivered as if a breath of 
winter blew from them. 

But they had no such effect on Mike 


Sorly, who had come to lean in the 


doorway. 

“Tis not worth while for you to 
get out of the saddle,” he said pleas- 
antly. 

“Wait till you know who we are,” 
answered one of the visitors. ‘Your 
old right bower Barnes told us over in 
Montana. You are Sorly——” 

“T am Sorly and if Barnes told you 
anything about me, he told you that 
the dealer can't advise me when to draw 
cards.” 

“You won’t put us up or even hear 
what we have to say?” 

Mike shook his head, and Adolph in 
his fright made a discovery. 

“Sure, these are bad men,” Adolph 
thought. “Mike is making the ‘fatal 
mistake,” and took a step to warn him. 
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“Fis our mistake,’ said the spokes- 
man on horseback, “good-by——” 

He had his revolver out when Sorly 
shot him. The second rider, not look- 
ing for this break, Sorly had covered; 
the horses only moving a step at the 
report. Just then Casey came down 
the hill, a doe on his back, and the 
stranger who was wounded in the arm 
stopped his cursing. 

Casey hung the doe to a hook in the 
cabin wall, with the remark: “ Tis your 
soft heart, Mike, will get you imto trou- 
ble some day.” Then to the. strangers, 
he said: “Down the trail! Don’t talk 
back and don’t took; I’m not so easy 
as my partner.” 

Though he did not raise his voice, 
or gesture, there was somehow a 
change teok place in him that fright- 
ened Adolph even more than the 
strangers had done. In fact ‘twas the 
breath of the grave blew from the griz- 
zled little old man at such moments. 
He sauntered after with his rifle as the 
horsemen took the trail and Mike ex- 
plained: 

“A gold mine is a terrible responsi- 
bility.” 

So Adolph made his acquaintance 
with claim jumpers. 

Next day, his two-week vacation 
being up, he insisted on going back to 
his real-estate business. 

“After seeing the way you handle 
difficulties, I go with new confidence,” 
he said. and turned the pensioner to 
the trail with a “Good luck go with 
ye!” from Casey and a promise from 
Mike to see him when in town. 

And neither one of them suspecting, 
y'mind, that the example they had set 
in handling difficulties would bring 
down much trouble on themselves. 


MOMENT Mike looked down trail. 
“Fo think that Adolph should be 
resurrected from my school days,” he 
said, “and him the deadest of ’em ail. 


Tis little we know!” Then he turned . 
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to business, which was to get in touch 
with his confederate at express head- 
quarters, 

“I will write a code note which you 

- can mail at Climax,” he told Casey. “TI 
would like to pull off a job while the 
present sheriff, who is easy, is still in 
office.” 

Mike wrote the note, but the answer 
he got warned him to lie low and in the 
course of a month’s idleness, Grim- 
shaw went into office. He had made 
no campaign except to say that his 
method of extermination must not be 
interfered with. All the county was 
delighted, believing they had found a 
two-gun man; all but Sorly, who ex- 
plained to Casey: 

“By extermination he does not mean 
shooting us, but catching and treating 
us as members of his family.” 

And it was immediately after Grim- 
shaw’s election that Sorly received 
word from his confederate, and the 
outlaws made ready for one of the big- 
gest jobs of their careers. 


Now it would not seem proper for a 
canary to be mixed up in affairs of 

a band of robbers and yet, try as he 
might, no one could tell the history of 
one without bringing in the other too. 
The “Widow” Malone, who had 
loaned Adolph the skeleton horse, lived 
in a cottage forninst the coal yard and 
owned also a little farm whose rent 
supported her when the tenant could 
pay it. Old and stiff and half blind, 
she could no longer go downtown, even 
on a holiday, and a great grief it was 
to her, for on those days the Barlow 
bugle and drum corps paraded and, 
during all the years spent in the silences 
of the pioneer farm, she had been 
dreaming that she should spend her 
old age in town and listen to the band. 
But now she could only listen from 
her front gate and the music sounded 


so far and faint that she might as well. 
Still she 


have been dreaming it again. 
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would dress for the holiday in her 
black best, with a ribbon at her throat 
and her hat which was decorated with 
cherries, and listen at the gate, always 
hoping the wind would change in her 
direction. 

’Twas thus Adolph had passed her 
one day and spoke so politely that Mrs. 
Malone made bold to ask him: 

“If you please, what is the band 
playing?” 

“T think ’tis ‘Yankee Doodle,’” an- 
swered Adolph, and the conversation 
being pursued and learning that Mrs. 
Malone was a lover of good music, he 
said: “I should think you would have 
a bird for company.” 

She shook her head slowly, the cher- 
ries bobbing like those on a limb. 

“?*Twould remind me,” she explained 
in confidence, “of the farm where for 
thirty years I had nothing else to listen 
to.” 

“A canary is different, being culti- 
vated to grand opery singing,” ex- 
plained Adolph, but he owned the only 
one in Barlow, which had been forgot- 
ten on a train by a passenger and given 
by the conductor to the station agent, 
who gave it to Adolph. 

“Cultyvated to grand opery!” 
Mrs. Malone. 
him!” 

So not long afterward Adolph 
brought him over one evening, and with 
the gallows cap removed, Dick warbled 
and twittered the latest compositions in 
canary music. 

The old woman was so delighted by 
the entertainment that later she with 
eagerness accepted Dick as security for 
the pensioner and had quite a struggle 
with conscience lest she pray for 
Adolph to break the old plug’s neck. 

Now Mrs. Malone was not so selfish 
that she would enjoy Dick’s entertain- 
ment best alone and so invited her 
friend over to listen. The same was 
Miss Tillie, whose acquaintance she 
made when Grimshaw sent her into 


said 
“If I could only hear 
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Mrs. Malone’s yard to pick up a piece 
of coal that had fallen over the fence. 
Twice Tillie slipped over in the after- 
noon and during the campaign, when 
Grimshaw was delivering his speech of 
ten words at the next town, it was ar- 
ranged that she should pay an evening 
visit and they would have coffee and 
cookies during* the concert and so be 
entertained twice at the same time. 

“Oftentimes,” said Tillie whose sen- 
tences were broken and half whispered, 
“T have wished for music and gr&nd 
company.” 

“Divil a bit,” said Mrs. Malone, who 
could be downright at times, “will ye 
meet up with them in Grimshaw’s 
house.” 

Though she could not see the fright 
of Tillie at these words, she felt it, and 
told a tale of the grand things she had 
beheld in County Sligo when a little 
girl. 

But the enjoyment of the evening 


was hardly under way when a sound like _ 


a knell was heard in the street before 
the house—a sound like a giant doing 
a double-shuffle dance in iron shoes, but 
nevertheless a knell—for it was the 
pensioner trotting up with the owner of 
Dick, who would take him away. 

Downcast and breathless they sat lis- 
tening to Adolph take off bridle and 
saddle and hang them in the cellar; 
scoop a pail of oats from the bin and 
escort the pensioner to his shed in the 
rear of the lot. 

“What shall I do?” whispered Tillie, 
in a panic at being discovered away 
from home. She had hesitated too 
long; there was a knock on the door. 

“Come!” called Mrs. Malone. 

Many miles had Adolph ridden that 
day, but ’twas not the weariness of them 
that stooped his shoulders and length- 
ened his chalky countenance still more. 
’*Twas the fact that every shuffle of the 
pensioner carried him nearer to the 
dingy office where no customers came, 
the poverty, the discouragement. 
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If any admiration you have felt for 
Adolph because of his brave declara- 
tion on leaving camp, forget it now. 
What booted, he reflected, the resolu- 
tion roused by Mike’s example in han- 
dling the claim jumpers; in Barlow he 
had not violence to contend with, but 
negligence. 

“Divil a bit of attention does God, 
man or devil take in me,” he said, and 
tis a dreadful destiny to be forgotten 
by all three. 

With drooped shoulders and face set 
in lines of defeat, he crossed the door, 
mumbling that he had returned the 
horse. 

“Mr. Green, you are introduced to 
my friend, Miss Tillie Grimshaw,” said 
the hostess. ‘How fine he looks after 
his jaunt, do you not notice it, Tillie?” 
asked Mrs. Malone, who could hardly 
see him at all. 

“Yes,” whispered the young woman. 

Adolph looked at them with astonish- 
ment; Miss Tillie smiled frightenedly. 

“She has been coming over to hear 
Dick sing opery,” went on Mrs. Ma- 
lone; “and to-night we are having a 
concert and party. You are in time for 
both,” and telling them to entertain each 
other while she made the coffee, the old 
lady hobbled into the kitchen, waving 
aside offers of help. 

The seedy failure of a man and the 
shabby drudge of a woman shook hands 
on the introduction and at the moment 
the ragamuffin canary burst into the 
grandest opery of his career. 

“He do be celebrating the occasion,” 
said Mrs. Malone, hobbling in again. 


“Ts not for a man of my manners 

to be contradicting Widdy Malone 
and as a matter of fact the couple still 
stood holding hands, as if afraid of los- 
ing each other in a dark, unfriendly 
world. Queer erough it was that Tillie 
should forget tc be frightened and 
Adolph cast off his discouragement, so 
that the three of them made an evening 
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long remembered for gossip and cheer- 
fulness. 

A proud woman was Tillie of her 
first escort and, though she did not dare 
ask him to call, Adolph invited himself 
to look in the following afternoon. And 
discovering Tillie to be splitting stove 
wood, he must take the ax himself and 
work at the -woodpile till Grimshaw ar- 
rived. 

Though Adolph said good day po- 
litely, the other shot both himself and 
Tillie a look of suspicion and inquired 
into the situation. When it was ex- 
plained, he said: 

“When I wish to entertain at wood- 
chopping, Mr. Green, I will invite you.” 
With that he waved Tillie into the 
house and Adolph out the gate. Divil 
a romance would Grimshaw let Tillie 
engage in, by which he might lose his 
cook and woodchoppéf and coal-yard 
assistant all at the same time. 

And yet they managed to meet on 
street corners and several times at Mrs. 
Malone’s, during the next month; then 
came the election with Grimshaw going 
into office. 


N the early darkness of a winter eve- 

ning two horsemen, armed to the 
teeth and whose saddlebags bulged with 
gold, rode into the hills—Mike Sorly 
and old Casey, d’ye mind, returning 
from the most successful of all their 
raids on the express cars. Up the trail 
they rode, having covered forty miles 
through the new-fallen snow since day- 
break, grim in appearance but filled 
with good humor, so that Mike was 
even humming a song, when Casey in 
advance pulled up, hissing a warning. 

“°Tis a light—in the cabin!” 

Now under most circumstances there 
is no pleasanter sight than that of the 
home light burning at the end of a long 
trail. But with a guilty conscience and 
twenty-five thousand gold in the saddle- 
bags, a man will approach his welcome 
with caution. This Casey did, while 
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Mike held the horses, but after peer- 
ing in the cabin window he returned 
laughing. 

“Only Adolph,” Casey said, but in 
this he was mistaken. 

For at the sound of hoofs, two per- 
sons showed up in the lighted doorway. 

“A woman!” gasped Mike. — 

“We eloped,” explained Adolph, as 
his old friend came in, leaving the 
horses to Casey and a little chill ran 
through the outlaw’s veins as he recog- 
nized the woman as Tillie Grimshaw. 

“I had to break the lock. We ex- 
pected to find you here this afternoon,” 
went on Adolph, “and thought you 
might let us visit you in the old cabin. 
I brought out some supplies in the buck- 
board.” 

“Why the elopement?” asked Mike. 

“Sheriff Grimshaw swore out a war- 
tant against me for trespassing in his 
yard. And Tillie said if he once got 
me into jail, I might have to stay a 
year. He’s so mad at my courting Til- 
lie, when he needs her to run the coal 
yard, that he’s pretty certain to trail me 
‘with that warrant a 

“Faith, he is like a bloodhound!” 
said Tillie. “’Tis easy to follow a 
buckboard—and we had to ask our 
way, Adolph having forgotten it.” 

Sorly studied, eating his cigar. 
“They have blazed a trail a blind man 
could follow,” he thought, “and us with 
twenty-five thousand gold st 

With the knowledge that Grimshaw 
was just the mean, revengeful sort to 
persecute the elopers, he looked at the 
woebegone face of Tillie and shivered 
lest himself fall into such clutches. 

And, along of the crunch of hoofs in 
the snow before the door, came a com- 
mand and a shot from Casey. Sorly 
tan outside. 

“T’ve got ’em up!” yelled the man 
on the horse, who had been halted in 
the light of the doorway. 

They took his guns, made him dis- 
mount and after a word or two shut 
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him up in the old cabin where Casey 
stood guard till Mike had nailed the 
oak shutter of the one window, fast. 
The door had a heavy bar and padlock, 

“You were rather quick on the trig- 
ger,” said Mike. “Grimshaw had noth- 
ing on us.” 

But old Casey, of a harder breed than 
Mike, showed his teeth. “He might 
have chose to look far something. And 
I only shot to show him he was 
trapped.” 

Tis one thing to catch a sheriff, 
however, and another to decide what to 
do with him. 

“Y’understand,” explained Sorly to 
the eloping couple, “Casey and I have 
important business somewhere else in 
connection with other claims. We only 
came back here for some of our dun- 
nage. ’Tis a lucky thing for you that 
we have Grimshaw locked up where you 
can tame him. Be patient with him— 
three or four days is not too long. 
There’s firewood and an old stove in 
the cabin and you can put a couple of 
bullets in the door, Adolph, before 
opening it a crack to set in food and 
water.” 

“Adolph had better make him a black 
mask,” said Casey, “‘and instead of tell- 
ing him we have gone, let him think 
that outlaws, say the John Doe dyna- 
miting gang, have got him in the death 
house and will ballot how to extermi- 
nate him. 

“°Tis a grand idea,” agreed Adolph, 
“a noble example you have set in han- 
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dling men whoa trespass on this claim,” 
and Tillie laughed loudly with a curious 
glee. 

“We are strong for law and order,” 
said Mike, “but the sheriff should not 
be allowed to run wild more than an- 
other man. Keep him up four days, 
don’t overfeed: him and, while I think 
of it, I wish to buy the lot and cottage 
you sold me an option on.” 

Eight hundred in currency, he 
counted out of his money belt. 

“For a home for Tillie and yourself,” 
Mike said, “and the canary who wears 
the hangman’s cap. You would likely 
not make friends with him, Casey. No 
thanks!” he said to Adolph and Tillie, 
his rollicking gray eye roving from one 
to the other, “and since Casey and I 
may be away for a year or two, you 
work the claim here when you want ex- 
ercise. I don’t meet an old school 
friend every day.” 


CASEY harped on this when pres- 
ently they departed. ‘When all’s 

said and done, it takes an old school 

friend to be the ruin of a man.” 

“Tf Grimshaw had begun with char- 
ity at home,” answered Mike, “his fam- 
ily would not be holding him in the 
death house while we get a four-day 
start.” 

And old Casey’s dry “Ha-ha!’’ was 
the last sound floating back to the cabin 
from the outlaw’s trail, which led 
through the darkness to devil knows 
where. 
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PRESIDENTIAL BALL TOSSERS 


HEN, at the opening home game of the Washington baseball club: some 
time ago, Mr. Coolidge tossed out the ball with which to open the 


contest, the throw marked the tenth time that a president had par- 

ticipated in such ceremonies. Mr. Taft, now chief justice of the 
United States, was the first chief executive to give such importance to the occa- 
sion. Like Mr. Coolidge, he threw the ball from the presidential box to Walter 
Johnson, the great pitching ace of the present world cham, ions. Johnson has 
pitched in twelve of the games opening the season in Washington. He won 
nine of them. 


UR friend, H. de Vere Stac- 
poole, wise thinker as well as 
gifted writer of stories for 


Tue Popurar, says in_ his 
book, “Francois Villon,” that genius is 
founded on common sense. 

At first blush this seems a strange 
Statement. Genius, as every one knows, 
is the rarest and most precious thing 
in the world and common sense is so— 
common. But is it common? Con- 
sider well. Is it common? 


3 * * * 


O; it is not common at all but the 

rarest of qualities. Common sense 
is the ability to see things clearly, to 
think straightly and intuitively to the 
point, to be unmoved and unhampered 
by traditions, conventions and_hide- 
bound habits. It is the clarity and per- 
fection of the human mind. How 
many people have common sense?. No 
one that we know of or have ever heard 
of has possessed it in more than one 
or two directions. 

Shakespeare, perhaps the greatest of 
mortal men, had supreme common 
sense as regards the construction of 
plays, the knowledge of human char- 
acter, the use of the English language 
as an instrument of emotion and feel- 
ing. But had he common sense in other 
ways? Probably not as to his family 
affairs, for he was separated from his 
wife during the greater part of their 
married life. Almost certainly not as 
to habits of health and hygiene for he 
died—they say after a surfeit—at an 
age that would be considered compara- 
tively young to-day, and what little 
samples we have of hi3 handwriting in- 
dicate that he had received a paralytic 
stroke some time before. Had he lived 


to the age of Edison or Rockefeller 
what other Hamlets might he not have 


given us? 
* * * ey 


THE great inventor who can see, in 
his mind’s eye, clearly and with- 
out refraction, the thousand and one in- 
tricate parts that go to make a great 
machine is often without enough con- 
trivance to keep his own house in order 
Or manage his own financial affairs. 
Read the lives of the great musical 
composers. Almost without exception 
they are tragedies that might have been 
well averted had the musician possessed 
common sense outside the realm of 
music. No, Stacpoole is right. Com- 
mon sense is the foundation of genius, 
and it is the rarest thing in the world. 


* * * * 


EREVER you are, if this maga- 

zine reaches you, you are more or 
less under the influence of the greatest 
demonstration of genius, founded on 
common sense, that the world has yet 
known. You may be an agnostic, a 
Bhuddist, a Christian Scientist, you 
may belong to any of the divisions of 
the Christian faith—you may be 
frankly irreligious, yet everything in 
your culture, your civilization, your 
ideals, your manner of living is subtly 
touched and influenced and colored by 
a spirit that came into the world some 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. 

* * * * 

A GREAT religion is more than an 

article of faith. Every one in 
Europe and America to-day is more or 
less affected by the cultural and artis- 
tic offshoots of the prevailing religious 
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faith, And this faith was founded on 
common sense. Perhaps the shortest 
definition or statement of the faith 
would be what we call the Golden Rule. 
This rule, could it be universally ap- 
plied, would prove itself the most prac- 
tical and sensible thing. For instance 
—there would be no need for police, 
for if a man loved his neighbor as him- 
self there would be no crime. There 
wotild be no need for armies for there 
could be no wars, and so the energy, the 
aspiration and gallantry of countless 
thousands of young men would be 
turned into less sterile channels. The 
world would become immeasurably 
richer, more comfortable and happier. 
There would be less disease. There 
would be a constantly increasing mas- 
tery over the forces of nature. All the 
energy, wit, inventiveness and ingenuity 
that we spend now in fighting with each 
other would be turned to the common 
good. 
* * * * 
LL this, we say, is a dream. It 
is impossible. It cannot happen. 


Human nature, we say, cannot change. 
But is this quite true? Human nature 
does change through the slow centuries. 
We surely are rather gentler folk than 
Our cavemen ancestors of thirty thou- 
There are just three 


sand .years ago. 
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hundred and sixty-four arguments 
against the dream coming true and one 
argument in its favor. It is a very 
faint ray of light—but still it glim- 
mers so that any one—even a blind man 
—may see it. You have known it. 
You have been affected by it in some 
fashion every year of your life. It 
is just one day in the year. 


xe * * * 


At first blush this day seems the most 

irrational of all. Possibly because 
this is the day in which common sense 
or the genius of rational living has 
fullest play. It is a feast day. It is a 
day in which enmities are forgotten, 
and cares and troubles and strife. It 
is a day when people, instead of trying 
to get things away from each other, 
give their goods away to others. Just 
one day out of three hundred and sixty- 
five—but it is just as real and much 
more memorable than all the others! It 
is the holiday most universally cele- 
brated. It is the day of hope. It is 
the faint glimmer of light that shows 
that somewhere there is an end to the 
long, dark tunnel and a pathway out 


_to a broader, freer life for all humans. 


It is the day on which we try in our 
way to commemorate the birth of the 
Founder. We call it Christmas, 


Giving 


HAT a lovely thing 

it is—the Christmas 

spirit—that prompts 
men and women to forget self 
and open hearts and purses 
that others may be made 
happy. But sometimes that 
very spirit—beautiful as it 
is—sweeps one into gift-giving 
which is embarrassing. In our 
efforts to spread gladness as far 
as we can, we frequently send 
gifts to those who have much 
“gold, frankincense and 
myrrh” and would appreciate 
a kindly Christmas thought 
more than an expensive gift. 


When well and happy we are 
apt to forget the sick and suf- 
fering and needy —men and 
women and little children to 
whom Christmas has brought 
nothing but heartbreak and 
hopes denied, whose lives, drab 


at best, are made even more dreary by contrast 
with the gladness and cheer of the Yuletide season. 


Try a New Plan this Year 


This Christmas, give good gifts 
dictates, but as your heart prompts. Give lav- 
ishly as your means will permit. Give to those 
you love and those to whom your gift will bring 
gladness. Give as far and as widely as you can. 
But in your giving set apart something 
or much—-for those who are in need of Christ- 
It is not necessary to have a great 


mas gifts. 
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Fe 


At the Wayside 


In a beautiful Christmas story, we read 
of a Fourth Wise Man whowas turned 
from his high purpose of bearing of- 
ferings to the new-born King by a com- 
pelling impulse to help the suffering at 
the wayside. Yetin the end was his honor 
alithe greater. The allegory is plain: 

the worthy desire to give costly gifts to 
those we love should not keep us from 
helping the unfriended and the needy. 


not as custom 


a little 


good which these charitable agen- 
cies do in giving new hope and 
cheer to those sick in spirit and in 
body. They need your help. 


This Christmas, give good 
gifts—the gifts of happiness and 
cheer and encouragement. When 
you are making merry around your 
tree know the joy of feeling that 
others are having a brighter 
Christmas because you have given 
from your heart. 


ood Gifts 


deal of honey to extend your 
gift-giving beyond your im- 
mediate circle. Perhaps youcan 
spare only a dollar, or a twenty- 
five-cent piece, or a dime. 


Give Wisely 


If you do not know any un- 
fortunate families who need 
your help, or if you feel that 
the amount you can give is too 
small to be of use, give to one 
of the many well-organized 
relief and welfare societies. 
They are in a position to in- 
vestigate needy cases and will 
use your money to. do the 
greatest amount of good. They 
supply warm clothing, they 
furnish nourishing dinners and 
distribute toys to eager young: 
sters who have written con- 
fidingly to Santa Claus. It is 
impossible to 
calculate the 


You who are well and happy this Christmas—who 
are looking forward to a day of gladness spent with 
your dear ones-—woén’t you help spread cheer and 
comfort among those stricken with Tuberculosis? 


All over the world today are thousands and thou- 
sands of sufferers from Tuberculosis. In this 
country alone it is estimated that there are 
1,000,000 men, women and children afflicted 
with this dread disease. 


Christmas Seals help to support more than 600 
hospitals and sanatoria, with nearly 70,000 beds; 
more than 600 clinics and dispensaries; 3,000 
open-air schools, fresh air classes and outdoor 


camps for children predisposed to Tubercu- 
losis; 10,000 nurses who are giving treatment 
and health instructions. 


The cheery little Christmas Seals which are used 
to fight Tuberculosis offer an instance of useful 
giving. Whether your income is $50,000, $5,000 
or $500 a year—here is a wav to help. Won’t 
you do this simple, gracious thing--buy at least 
a dollar’s or a dime’s worth of Christmas Seals? 
They cost only a penny apiece. Others, seeing 
your Seals may be reminded to join in the noble 
work of fighting the Great White Plague. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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ow a Strange Accident 
aved Me From Baldness- 


Sixty days ago it made me boiling mad. Today 
I look back and laugh at the incident for it 
brought me a marvelous new growth of hair. 


HEN my wife began to look sorrowfully at my 
When my 
friends began to call me “baldy” I felt at 


thinning hair [I smiled regretfully. 
annoyed. But when my secretary began to look 
at my glistening scalp and snicker—well it made 
me mad! 

But the worst was yet to come. 
days ago I saw a tooth paste advertisement that 
offered to send a free booklet. I clipped the 
coupon and gave it to my secretary 
to fill_in and mail. 

Well, a few days later, to my 
utter surprise I found on my desk— 
not a booklet on toothpaste—but a 
booklet telling how to grow hair in 
30 days! 

I glanced from the booklet to my 
secretary. I felt my blood boiling. 

‘Miss Harris,” I said to her, “I 
can't say that I appreciate your sense 
of humor. Just what is your idea?” 

She paled. “Why, Mr. Burns—what’s wrong?” 

“Wrong?” I shouted, “what's the idea of send- 
ing me this hint about my hair?” 

Tears came into her eyes. And between sobs 
she explained why it wasn’t her fault. 

She said that the coupon I asked her to mail 
had another coupon printed on the back—and_ the 
other coupon offered to send a free book about 
baldness. Well, she simply used her own judg- 
ment! 

“Hm,” was all I could say. 

That night on my way home I read the book 
about baldness. It described an entirely new method 
of“making hair grow—perfected by Alois Merke, 
founder of the Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. It is the only treatment I ever heard 
of that reached right down to the hair roots and 
awakened them. 

As I read on I felt myself weakening in my 
resolve not to try another hair treatment. And 
then when I read _ that 
Merke actually guaranteed 
a new growth of hair in 30 
days or no cost—well, I 
sent for the treatment. 

The first two or three 
days, nothing happened. 
But a week or so later 
when I looked in the mir- 
ror I saw something that 
almost bowled me over! 
For there, just breaking 
through, was a fine downy 
fuzz all over my head. 


Read This! 


“My hair was coming 
out at an alarming rate, 
but after four or five 
treatments I noticed this 
was checked. My hair is 
coming in thicker and 
looks and feels full of 
life and vigor.”—W. C., 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


“T have used your sys- 
tem for eight weeks and 
although the top of my 
head has been entirely 
bald for six years, the 


results up to the present 
are gratifying. In fact, 
the entire bald spot is 
covered with a__ fine 
growth of hair.”’—W. B., 
Kenmore, Ohio. 


(Original of above letters 
on file at the Institute.) - 


Every day this young hair 
kept getting stronger. At 
the end of a.month you 
could hardly see a bald spot. 
And at the end of sixty days 
—well, my worries were 
ended. For I had regained 
Sen entirely new growth of 

air. 


About sixty [ioe 


f 


Here’s the Secret 


According to Alois Merke, in most baldness_the 
hair roots are not dead, but merely dormant. Now 
to make a sickly tree grow you would not rub 


“growing fluid’ on the leaves. Yet that is what I 
had been doing, when I, used to douse my head with 
ordinary tonics, salves, etc. To make a tree grow 
you must nourish the roots. That’s exactly what 
the Merke treatment does. 

At the Merke Institute many have paid as high 
as $500 for results secured. Now these same re- 
sults may be secured in any home where there is 
electricity—for a few cents a day. 

Merke admits that his treatment will not grow 
hair in every case. There are some cases of bald- 
ness that nothing can help. But so many have re- 
gained hair this new way, that Merke invites you 
to try the treatment 30 days at his risk, and if it 
fails to grow hair then the trial is free. Your 
money is instantly refunded. You are the sole judge. 


Coupon Brings You Full Details 


This story is typical of the results that people 
are securing with the Merke Treatment. 

“The New Way to Make Hair Grow,” is a 34-page 
book which will be sent you entirely free if you mail 
the coupon below. This book tells all about the new 
treatment, shows what it has done for others, and 
contains much valuable infor- 
mation on the care of the hair. 
Remember, this book is yours 
free. And if you decide to 
take the treatment, you don’t 
risk a penny. So mail cou- 
pon now. Address Allied 
Merke Institute, Inc., Dept. 
4212, 512 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Get This Free Book 


Allied Merke Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 4212, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me—without cost or obligation, in a plain wrapper, 
a copy of your book describing the Merke System. 
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